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Showing the essential 
construction stripped 
of stacks and parti- 
tions. Steel plate floor 
and structural stack 
columns are designed, 
fabricated, and spaced 
accurately to  book- 
stack tolerances to ac- 
commodate the equip- 
ment shown in the 
floor plan. 


SNEAD Adaptable for various library 


STACK SYSTEM requirements 


tefore the introduction of the Snead Stack System the 
layout of a new library was more or less a compromisé 
between immediate requirements and those of the -for- 
seeable future. Once completed, the fixed nature of the 
stackroom made it impractical to rearrange the layout 
radically to meet changing conditions. 


With the Snead Stack System complete adaptability of 
space for any desired rearrangement is available at any 
time, and changes may be made quickly, easily, and in- 
expensively. The intermediate stack columns and shelves 
are removable, allowing the open space to be used for 
book storage, reading rooms, staff work space, carrels, 
offices, etc. Sections of the floor consisting of prefabri- 
cated steel plates covered with resilient tile may be re- 
moved to permit relocation of stairs, or for the forma- 
tion of a full-height reading room within the stack area. 
Stacks may be rearranged without leaving marks on the 
floor or ceiling. 

This multiplicity of uses of the stack area permits the 
cubical contents to be utilized fully as well as efficiently) 


at all times. Send for catalog describing this revolution- 
ary improvement in stack construction today. 


SNEAD & Company 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library 
Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. 
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A plan study showing adaptability of Snead 
Bookstacks. Structural stack columns are on 
12 ft by 18 ft centers, and all shelving, study 
arrels, seminar room partitions, etc., can be 
removed or rearranged quickly and easily. 
This permits the stack area to be used inter- 
hangeably for book storage, staff work or 
readers, and makes the stack adaptable to 
meet the ever-changing demands of a library. 
Study and seminar rooms are enclosed by 
Snead Steel Mobilwalls. 


Founded 1849 


bookstacks and steel partitions 
Main O ffice and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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The Meaning of an Imprint 


There are few Norton books, outside those very re- 
cently published, which have not gone through more 
than one printing. 


Many Norton titles have gone through many print- 
ings, and since these books were originally published 
for long life, they are as contemporary today as when 
they first appeared. 


Several of these books have made distinguished sales 
records (Seagrave—11 printings; Heiser—23 print- 
ings; Hogben—27 printings) running into hundreds 
of thousands in sales figures. 


% These last few years have seen Norton Books-that- 
5 Live come into their own. Booksellers the world over 
S have realized that tested merchandise is selling mer- 
chandise. 


Throughout the war only two books were forced out 
of stock for the duration because paper suitable for 
illustrations was unobtainable. These two titles are 
now being reprinted. Otherwise Norton Books-that- 
Live were kept in stock and they will remain in stock 
and be continuously promoted. 


In seasons to come new books added to the Norton 
list will adhere to the high standards of value always 
associated with the Norton imprint. 


W. W. NORTON & CO., Inc. 
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INDISPENSABLE 
to the Daily Work of Every Teacher and Librarian! 
THE 1946 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Places New Facts and Essential Reference Material at Your Fingertips 


EVER has the need for reliable, authoritative 
N information been as urgent as it is today. In 
this critical period of world history—in this epoch 
of atomic power and kaleidoscopic change, the 
individual responsibility of teachers and librari- 
ans is overwhelming. Out of their rich experience, 
editors of the Encyclopedia Americana have as- 
sembled in concise, dramatic form the facts and 
essential reference material which you can use 
profitably in your daily work, information you 


need in the monumental task of making facts 
available to millions, 


KEYED TO CURRENT INTERROGATION 


Comprehensive, impartial, and discerning, the 
Encyclopedia Americana meets today’s unprece- 
dented demand for new information on new sub- 
jects. So vast has been the scope of this new in- 


formation that 17,000 pages of the Encyclopedia 
—two thirds of the entire 30-volume work, have 
been revised during the past five years. Hundreds 
of entirely new articles and new illustrations have 
been added. Editors and contributors have worked 
on a day by day plan of revising, recording, classi- 
fying and analyzing events that have reshaped the 
world and changed the course of human history. 
Be well-informed! Write today for free literature. 


PF See SS SOOO Se See eeeeeag 


I 

; THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
I (EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) w 
| 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

I 

1 Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
I 36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 
i the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
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We Can't Back Into The Future 


By Exizasetu Irevanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


OC; NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in 
the world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the skyways. 
We have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth. 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, 
prominence, power and respect, the level of general education 
must be raised. No longer can we back into the future while look- 
ing at the past. The future must be faced head-on. 


In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in 
youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, 
and the basic principles of the American way of life. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and scientific 
matters, and I know of no better or more pleasant way of securing 
such information than through The Reader’s Digest, which con- 
tains present-day articles of lasting interest. 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it 
supplies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, 
they must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting 
briefs of current affairs and happenings as it offers from month 
to month. 


I recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals 
in the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those 
principles which are basic in the government of a free people. 


The Reader's Digest 
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The National Broadcasting Company 
appreciates the honor conferred upon 
its UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR... of the 


citation’s incisive words implying a 
challenge for continuing a high stand- 


ard of program excellence: 


“Trail blazer of liberal education 
for the masses, regardless of their eco- 
nomic level, scholastic status or place 
of residence .. . 


“This pioneering college of the ether 
has brought tens of thousands, via the 
air waves and co-ordinated booklets, a 
university course in citizenship, world 
history, music, literature, home eco- 
nomics ... To most of its students, this 


National Broadcasting Company 





education of college calibre could not 
have been obtained in any other way.” 


To Magazine Digest, NBC owes a 
debt of gratitude for recognizing the 
aims and accomplishments of the Uni- 
versity of the Air. And NBC shares 
this honor with scores of national and 
international organizations— with 
hundreds of world leaders who have 
participated in presenting educational 
programs to the American people. 


The NBC University of the Air—currently offers 
these four entertaining and instructive courses: 


The Story of Music ............ Thursdays 
The World’s Great Novels ......... Fridays 
Home Is What You Make It...... Saturdays 
Our Foreign Policy ..........+.. Saturdays 


Aligs, 
5 






America’s No. 1 NetWOrk series «nese 
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In Round Numbers 


HE finest of four extant original copies of the 

Magna Charta was returned to England on 
January 23 on the liner Queen Elizabeth, whose 
commander, Commodore Sir James Bisset, kept it 
in its metal container under a bed in his cabin on 
the homeward voyage. The document had come 
here in 1939 for exhibition at the World's Fair, 
and with the outbreak of war was placed in the 
Library of Congress. It is now restored to Lincoln 
Cathedral, where, until seven years ago, it had re- 
mained for seven centuries. 


London's liberal News Chronicle, founded by 
Charles Dickens on January 21, 1846, has just cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday. Dickens, it will 
be recalled, resigned from its editorship after seven- 
teen issues—"tired to death” —but remained a con- 
tributor for some time. Over its long life the paper 
has retained its early reputation for humanitarian- 
ism and a will to reform: during the Civil War it 
opposed many of its contemporaries by siding with 
Lincoln and the North. & J J Another centen- 
ary, this one American, was celebrated on January 7 
by the publishing firm of Charles Scribner's Sons, 
who set up their establishment in the basement of 
the Old Brick Church at Nassau Street and Park 
Row in 1846, with rights to a list of forty-three 
titles taken over from John S. Taylor. Formal cele- 
bration is to take place next fall with the publica- 
tion of Roger Burlingame’s “Of Making Many 
Books,” a chronicle written mainly around Scribner 
authors. The firm’s first best seller was Napoleon 
and His Marshals (1847), by Joel T. Headley. 


Fair Enough 


Gertrude Stein, not without reason, has steeled 
herself against general suspicion on the part of the 
theater-going public, who may well withhold com- 
ment when they hear that her new “Yes Is for a 
Very Young Man” is a perfectly simple, straight- 
forward play, completely understandable.” The 
new piece is reported to be a study of the people 
of two households, one French and one American, 
and here and there are said .to be “verbatim ex- 
cerpts” from the author's recent book Wars I Have 
Seen. 


Julius Streicher, Nazi anti-Semite and book- 
burner, ironically enough, was responsible for spar- 
ing some outstanding Jewish literary masterpieces 
from his Germany-wide purge. These rarest books 
and manuscripts, preserved as sources for anti- 
Jewish editorials in Der Stuermer, have been re- 
covered. &% 3% & In the Philippines, Japanese 
General Homma, facing an American tribunal for 
his war crimes, was described by his wife as a 
bookish poet, fond of Galsworthy and Shaw. It 
was reported that he had also been looking forward 
to seeing the movie version of his favorite novel 
when he landed, victorious, in California. The 
book: Gone with the Wind. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


ee oe 


The present difficulties of stretching a salary 
check to cover inflationary costs of living called two 
groups of American authors to action. Eighty or 
ninety detective story writers last year formed the 
Mystery Writers of America, Inc., to secure them 
a larger share of profits from their creative efforts. 
And Franklin P. Adams, Thomas Mann, Carl Van 
Doren, and William Rose Benét, along with rank- 
ing members of the Independent Citizens Commit- 
tee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions, pledged 
their support of striking workers who are seeking 
better wages. 


Reform and Speech 


Pierre van Paassen vied with G.B.S. in the public 
eye last month when he was ordained a minister of 
a Unitarian church in New Jersey. The former for- 
eign correspondent and author (Days of .Our 
Years) was Shavian in his first address, for he 
praised the social efforts of the Russian people, 
and lambasted the formalism of many Christian 
churches. Shaw, on the other hand, raised a “letters 
to the editor’ storm when he demanded that the 
Labour Government take steps to reform the alpha- 
bet along phonetic principles. The eighty-nine-year 
old dramatist recently presented a stack of manu- 
scripts of his early work—‘‘written when I was an 
unwanted failure’’—to the Irish Nationa! Library, 
not forgetting to say, however, that ‘some fools 
and a lot of intelligent people, too—would pay me 
thousands of pounds for the manuscripts I am giv- 
ing away.” 


In This Corner 


Jo Sinclair, winner of the twelfth Harper Prize 
Novel Contest ($10,000) with her first novel, 
Wasteland, received her check in Cleveland rather 


than New York, and from the hands of Ted Robin- 
son, Plain Dealer literary mentor. & 3% % Rich- 
ard Wright (Black Boy) was given honorable men- 
tion by the Southern Women’s Nationa! Democratic 
organization when it presented its Southern Au- 
thors’ Award for 1945 to Josephine Pinckney of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Miss Pinckney’s book, 
Three O’Clock Dinner, thus became the most dis- 
tinguished book of the year by a southern author 
on a southern subject. %& The Prix Inter- 
Allié, after a lapse of six years, has been recently 
awarded to Roger Vailland for his Drole de jeu, a 
novel written around the “‘heroes and mercenaries” 
of the Paris underground. The award was estab- 
lished in 1930 by a group of journalists and is de- 
signed to benefit a novelist who is also a practicing 
newspaperman. André Malraux was the first 
winner. 


(Continued on page 456) 
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ll Vera Micheles 
THE FOUR CORNERSTONES 
OF PEACE Publ. «© $2.50 


Cooper, Page 


NAVY NURSE 
Publ. ¢ $2.50 


Stokley, James 

ELECTRONS IN ACTION 
Publ. © $3.00 

Wilder, Margaret B. 

HURRY UP AND WAIT 
Publ. © $2.50 

Clapper, Olive E. 

WASHINGTON 

TAPESTRY Publ. ¢ $2.75 


Hurd, Charles 
THE VETERANS’ 
PROGRAM Publi. « $2.00 


Harrar & Harrar 


GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN TREES 
Publ. e¢ $4.50 


Masters, Dexter and 

Way, K. Editors 

ONE WORLD OR NONE 
March e $1.00 


Larsson, Gosta 

SHIPS IN THE RIVER 
March e $2.75 

Amiss & Sherman 

NEW CAREERS 


IN INDUSTRY 
March e $2.50 


Crowell, Pers 
BEAU DARE, 
American Saddle Colt 

April e $4.50 
Jones, Thelma 
SKINNY ANGEL 

April e¢ $2.75 
Pearson, Haydn S. 
SUCCESS ON THE 
SMALL FARM 

April ¢ $2.50 


Gould, R. E. 

YANKEE STOREKEEPER 
April ¢ $2.25 

Gordon, Alvin & Darley 


OUR SON, PABLO 
April ¢ $2.75 


Whitman, Roger 
FIRST AID FOR 
THE AILING HOUSE 
Fourth Revised Edition 

April ¢ $2.50 
Payton, Green 
SAN ANTONIO — 


CITY IN THE SUN 
April ¢ $3.00 


Runyon, Damon 


SHORT TAKES 
April ¢ $2.75 


Crane & Kieley 


WEST POINT 
April ¢ $4.50 


Storrs, Lewis Jr. 
THE KEY TO 


YOUR NEW HOME 
April ¢ $2.50 


Campbell, Lt. Gen. 
THE INDUSTRY — 


ORDNANCE TEAM 
May e $4.00 


Edgerton, A. H. 
READJUSTMENT 


OR REVOLUTION 
May ¢ $2.75 


Colby, Stoddard B. 
THE SCHOLAR 
AND THE SPROUT 


$3.50 
Dumas, Alexandre 
THE COUNT 
OF MONTE-CRISTO 
Illus. by Norman Reeves 
$3.50 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 18 
Canadian preenneias eer Book Co., Ltd., Toronto 1 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 454) 


The Carey-Thomas Award for the best example 


of creative publishing goes this year to Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc., for its handling of The American Lan- 
guage by H. L. Mencken, carried on this year by its 
first supplement. Honorable mention goes to Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., for General George C. Mar- 
shall’s Report, and to Lothrop, Lee and Shepard for 
One God: The Ways We Worship Him, by Flor- 
ence Mary Fitch. 4% & & And in Illinois, the 
Lincoln Evening Courier received the first annual 
award of the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry as “America’s foremost small-town daily 
newspaper.” 


DIED 


DECEMBER 29. John Russell Hayes, poet and li- 
brarian; in West Chester, Pennsylvania; seventy- 
nine. His several volumes of poetry dealt mostly 
with Quaker themes. He was formerly librarian of 
Swarthmore College. 


JANUARY 4. Helen Lossing Johnson, artist and 
author of children’s books; in Yonkers, New York; 
eighty. She wrote and illustrated Rex of the Coast 
Patrol, The Smallest Puppy, Scamp, etc. 


JANUARY 8. Thomas Barbour, author and natural- 
ist; in Boston; sixty-one. Agassiz Professor of 
Zoology at Harvard, Dr. Barbour was also director 
of the Harvard University Museum and the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology. He had led expedi- 
tions to all parts of the world and had attained 
international prominence in his field. Among his 
books are That Vanishing Eden and A Naturalist 
at Large. 


JANUARY 9. Countee Cullen, Negro poet; in New 
York City; forty-two. The promise of his poetry 
was recognized while he was still in high school, 
when his work appeared in many magazines and 
newspapers. In 1922 he won second prize in the 
Witter Bynner undergraduate poetry contest at New 
York University; three years later, the John Reed 
Memorial Prize for his ““Threnody for a Brown 
Girl.” In 1928 he received a Guggenheim Me- 
morial fellowship. A year later came The Black 
Christ and other poems. His first novel, One Wa) 
to Heaven, appgared in 1932; and three other titles 
followed over the next ten years. Only recently 
did he finish writing the play “St. Louis Woman’”’ 

in collaboration with Arna Bontemps—to be pro- 
duced sometime this spring. For the past eleven 
years, Cullen had taught French at Frederick Doug- 
lass Junior High School in New York City. 


JANUARY 14. Sir George Arthur, biographer; in 
London; eighty-six. He wrote the lives of George 
V, Queen Mary, Lord Kitchener, and other famous 


figures. 


JANUARY 23. William Wyles, authority on Abra- 
ham Lincoln; in Santa Barbara, California; eighty- 
nine. He was the founder of the Lincoln Library, 
at Santa Barbara College, University of California, 
and donated 10,000 volumes on the subject to the 
institution. 


JANUARY 24. Robert Machray, novelist and writer 


on foreign affairs; in England; eighty-eight. His 
first novel was published in 1898, and was followed 
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by a dozen others, among them The Ambassador’ s 
Glove and Her Secret Life. His nonfiction work 
dealt with central and southeastern Europe and the 
Middle and Far East. 


JANUARY 25. Dr. Hermann Oncken, German his- 
torian and biographer; in Goettingen, Germany ; 
seventy-seven. He had taught at the University of 
Berlin, Heidelberg, and Munich, and was removed 
for his objections to the Nazi regime. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WEEK 


National Sunday School Week, April 8-14, will 
“endeavor to bring about a sober realization that 
juvenile waywardness starts right in the home and 
can be !argely attributed to lack of a knowledge of 
God on the part of far too many children.”’ The 
program of activities of National Sunday School 
Week is available from the Laymen’s National 
Committee, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


Religious Book Week, observed annually un- 
der the auspices of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, has been set for May 5-12 
Plans for promotion include the preparation of 
a four-page folder, with suggestions for libraries, 
bookstores, colleges, schools, churches, and civic 
organizations. This, together with the booklist, 
poster, and bookmarks, will be available early in 
April and can be secured by writing to Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Duffy, Director of Religious Book Week, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


SUMMER LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


A library institute under the auspices of the 
School of Library Science of Western Reserve Uni 
versity and the Ohio State Library will be con 
ducted for a two weeks’ period, July 8 to 20, in 
the rooms‘of the school in Cleveland. The insti- 
tute will be open to all librarians in service. 

Plans call for presenting the topic, “The Public 
Library and New Opportunities: A Study of Infor 
mational and Leadership Services,” for the group 
chiefly interested in adult library work. This will 
be paralleled by an intensive program in ‘““The Pub 
lic Library's Service to Children, A Study of Basic 
Principles and Methods and Their Application to 
Present Day Community Service.” Arrangements 
will be made whereby those attending the adult 
session may also share to some extent in both pro- 
grams. 

A special feature of the session open to all stu- 
dents will be the clinic in practical library problems 
to be held three times each week under the guidance 
of Walter T. Brahm, Ohio State Librarian, and 
Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State Library Organizer 

Rooms will be available for forty persons in one 
of the attractive university houses at the rate of $9 
a week. Reservation should be made by May 1. 
The fee for the entire program will be $10. 

Further information and application blanks may 
be had by addressing The Dean, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 
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for Mee | HE good habit of frequenting the school 


library is influenced by something more than tables 
and chairs, and books on shelves. The ““business end’’ of the library is important, 
too, for it must furnish the help and direction that turn interest into enthusiasm. 


This view in the Bayonne (New Jersey) High School Library shows an orderly * 
and highly serviceable arrangement reflecting the experience of Library Bureau. 


Our specialists cooperated in the plan and layout...our craftsmen built the 
charging desk, card catalog cases, museum table and in fact all the technical 
equipment and furniture. 


Call on us if you plan to build or remodel. These times offer a splendid opportunity 
to bridge the gap if the years have outdated your library facilities. Write our 
nearest Branch Office, or address us in New York. 


LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Henrietta Buckmaster 


66 GREAT many things,”” in this world we 
are living in, “have to be said,” Henrietta 
Buckmaster believes, “with the objectivity of his- 
tory.” And because she is not a social historian but 
a novelist, the historical novel is her best medium: 
not, however, the kind that dresses its characters up 
in period costumes and throws in an occasional 
colloquialism as a weak bid for authenticity ; rather, 
the kind that interprets a certain period in such a 
light as to give it meaning in terms of the present. 
Henrietta Buckmaster (whose real name before 
her marriage to Peter J. Stephens, an Englishman, 
was Henrietta Henkle) was born in Cleveland in 
1909, the daughter of Rae D. Henkle and Pearl 
Wintermute Henkle. Her father was a newspaper 
publisher and died only a few years ago. His in- 
fluence upon her early years was tremendous. 
And had he not been exceedingly patient, she says, 
in reading to her when she was very young and in 
showing her—in an indirect and friendly way— 
what a pleasant and exhilirating business writing 
could be, she might well have lost out entirely. At 
twelve, Child Life published one of her stories, and 
so far as she can remember she was trying to write 
something or other most of the time over the next 
five years. 

By the time she was about seventeen she had 
begun to do book reviews for the Christian Science 
Monitor, the New York Sun, the Saturday Review 
of Literature, etc. She looks back on this achieve- 
ment with considerably mixed feelings. For al- 
though it may have provided her with a sort of 
sustained stimulus, it made the way for what-she 
now regards as an almost cruel self-indulgence. 
Once she became entrenched in her own novels her 
respect for an author’s sensitivities made it difficult 
if not impossible to do any reviewing. She cannot, 
even now, with conscience, let herself “‘sit in judg- 
ment on other peoples’ work.” Only very rarely 
will she agree to review a book. 

She was educated privately—at Friends Seminary 
(in New York) and the Brearley School. For some 
six or eight years after her reviewing stint she was 
rather much preoccupied in editing for magazines 
—first for a number of McFadden publications and 
then for Harper's Bazaar and Reader's Digest. In 
the early thirties came her first novel, Tomorrow Is 
Another Day; then a second, His End Was His 
Beginning, and following this she did some work 
with Ruth St. Denis on her autobiography (An Un- 
finished Life). But it was perhaps not until the 
publication of her third book, Let My People Go 
(1941), written around the Underground Railroad, 
that her direction became clearer, her style better 
defined. 

From her early years forward she had been con- 
vinced of the rightness of the antislavery movement 
and out of this had come a serious interest in the 
Negro and his place in the battle of minorities. 
When she had finished writing Let My People Go 
she was left with a lot of material that had only an 
indirect application to that book itself. In going 
over these findings she began to piece together— 
with additional sources—a second book about 
virtually the same period: Deep River, a picture of 
Georgia between 1859 and Secession. This last title 
won her the Ohioana medal for 1944; and because 
the book went into the Armed Services Editions it 
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brought her a lot of mail from GI's in all parts of 
the world. Their letters, she says, were immensely 
meaningful, but what pleased her most was that 
many of these readers sensed the fact that from the 
point of view of social complexity the tale might 
well have been laid in 1940. 

Miss Buckmaster has only recently returned from 
Europe and the International Women’s Conference 
in Paris (to which she was sent by Woman's Day), 
a congress of 800 women representing 45 countries 
—not a conclave of feminists, but of ‘‘citizens” of 
a tired and still chaotic world; about 90 per cent of 
them had been active in resistance movements over 
the long years of the war. They met in Paris at 
what would seem to have been the most comfortless 
moment in modern times—the weather was bitter, 
fuel negligible, food scarce and unvaried, transpor- 
tation nonexistent, and electricity completely un- 
predictable (almost never was it on after eight in 
the evening and French candles evidently give the 
impression of burning at both ends). Reports of 
the conference were run off on a broken-down 
mimeograph machine, and anything that had ever 
resembled paper was thrown into the mill. Yet 
the tone of the occasion, right through to the very 
end, was one of tremendous hope and vigor. 

Miss Buckmaster has two books now in progress. 
The first of these is to be a portrayal of southern 
women in the ‘sixties, and the second (the product 
of her 1944 Guggenheim fellowship) is a “biog- 
raphy of a period,” as she puts it, an historical 
account of William Lloyd Garrison in terms of the 
age he lived in. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor 
any pleasure so lasting. 
—Lapy Mary WorTLEY MONTAGU 
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NEW BOOKS jor LIBRARIES 








SPANISH FOR ALL 
By Roberto B. Sanz 


Anyone who follows this book step by step will be able to speak 
Spanish fluently sooner than is usually thought possible. For use 
with or without a teacher. Strips all boring, complicated procc- 
dures from study, gives beginners a flying start to self-expression 
in Spanish, helps advanced students to proficiency. Printed in 
2 colors to ensure quick grasp of fundamentals. 


267 pp. Serviceable Cloth Binding $2.00 





\ DICTION EN A DICTIONARY OF 
OF ous: AMERICAN POLITICS 


Edited by E. C. Smith and A. J. Zurcher 


The only one-volume reference book covering adequately the 
whole field of American government and politics. Charles A. 
Beard says, ‘‘Competently prepared and very useful.”” Designed 
for every voter, student, teacher, and all libraries. Illustrated. 


New 1946 Edition, 358 pp. Library Cloth Binding $3.00 


of 
ly 
at 
' A DICTIONARY OF 
t 4 
m 
. By Homer A. Watt and William W. Watt 
> 
es A book to consult on any matter pertaining to English literature 
" from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. Biographies of authors, 
ae critical evaluations, sidelights on social and cultural backgrounds; 
at technical terms, versification, literary chronology. ‘‘Usable, 
SS readable, portable, and inexpensive.” 
t, 430 pp. Heavy-duty Buckram Binding $3.00 
r- 
n- 4 
in 
ne THE COOPERATIVE WAY 
of 
” By James Peter Warbasse 
This timely book shows how the cooperatives in the United 
y States and in over 100 other countries are achieving economic 
s. and social democracy without revolution, and how cooperatives 4 
n are successfully combatting monopolies and cartels. If the mod- 
ct ern world would avoid communism or fascism, it has an alterna- 
5 tive both constructive and democratic. Copiously illustrated. 
1e 200 pp. Serviceable Cloth Binding $2.00 








" BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT EIGHTEENTH STREET *« NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Albert J. 


6 &- diversity of approaches open to the writer 

of 4, ee oo novels is in the way of being 
almost as ildering as the personality variations 
of the people he chooses to write about. Albert J. 
Guérard reserves, admittedly, a primary interest in 
individual psychology, but he would like to think, 
he adds, that his novels “also reflect or face the 
main spiritual difficulties of our times: solitude, an 
absence of moral order, dislocation.” We are all 
displaced persons, and our various dislocations 
must be described and defined before we can remedy 
them. 

Albert Joseph Guérard (Gay-rard) was born in 
Houston, Texas, on Movember 2, 1914, the son of 
Albert Léon Guérard and Wilhelmina Emmeline 
McCartney Guérard. His father is professor of 
general literature at Stanford University, a writer, 
and an authority on French literature and history. 
He went from the elementary schools of Houston to 
the Ecole Pascal and the Lycée Montaigne in Paris; 
and following his return to the States entered high 
school in Palo Alto, California. Again he broke 
into his American education for a year’s stay, 1929- 
1930, in Paris, where he studied at the American 
High School. At twenty he received a B.A. from 
Stanford University, where, during his undergradu- 
ate years he had been a college correspondent of the 
United Press. In the course of the next two years 
he got a Master’s from Harvard and was assigned 
to a teaching post at Amherst before setting out for 
London (1936-1937) to study at King’s College. 
He returned to Stanford and earned a Ph.D. in 
1938. 

From 1938 to 1941 he served on the Harvard 
faculty as instructor in English; and was thereafter 
advanced to faculty instructor in the same field. 
He was granted leave to join the Army in 1943. 


The suddenness of his break from a college envi- 
ronment left him in a position to regard the early 
part of his military training as “fantastic and won- 
derful.”” He was placed in the Army Specialized 
Training Program, and between “spells of guard 
duty and K.P.” he was detailed to “write, edit, 
stencil, and mimeograph a little company news- 
paper.” As he advanced from private to staff 
sergeant he moved from the Psychological Warfare 
Division (Intelligence Section) to the Office of 
War Information, Cultural Relations (in Paris), 
and his knowledge of France and the French was 
called into play. He had maintained rather intimate 
connections with the French underground—so much 
so, indeed, that in August 1944 he was in the first 
car to enter Paris with the left wing of General 
Leclerc’s division. He was discharged from the 
Army early this year, and is now back in Warren 
House at Harvard. Meanwhile, moreover, he has 
been awarded a Rockefeller postservice fellowship. 

He was urged, at one time, to go into newspaper 
work or to make a stab at the cotton export busi- 
ness, but by the time he was fourteen he had won a 
second prize in the National Scholastic Awards— 
and the notion that writing might be more than a 
diversion began to enlarge itself (he had written a 
short story when he was eight, but there was 
nothing especially indicative in this early flash). 
While he was still an undergraduate at Stanford 
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his “Davos in Winter” won him first place in the 
Hound and Horn college story contest. And on 
the momentum of that he turned out a variety of 
short tales for publication in little magazines, al! 
the while strongly under the influence of the Hem- 
ingway school. Beyond 1934, however, he wrote 
nothing more in this form and concentrated on the 
writing of articles that found their way into Har- 
per's, Yale Review, and other American journals as 
well as several French organs. 

In 1937 came his first novel, The Past Must 
Alter, and between this and his second novel, The 
Hunted, came a critical work on Robert Bridges. 
The Hunted was a psychological piece, set in a 
New England college town and involving a waitress 
and her unhappy marriage to a neurotic college 
English instructor. (This and his first novel ap- 
peared in French translations and the second has 
been done also into Portuguese.) Maguisard 
(1945) was written in France while Guérard was 
still in the Army, and although he affirms the ficti- 
tiousness of its “characters, events, and military 
situations,” even an undiscerning reader is aware 
of the snatches of semi-autobiography. It is a tale 
of France at the time of the Battle of the Bulge, 
when news from the Western Front threw the 
whole structure of the Maquis into a state of re- 
versal, confusion, and weariness. And the book's 
subtitle—“‘A Christmas Tale’’—serves as something 
of a reminder for those to whom Christmas 1944 
came easily and pleasantly. 

Another book to come out of his Army days 
but presumably quite unrelated to the military—is 
an anthology of American short stories which he 
has recently edited and which has just been pub- 
lished in Paris. 

Guérard was married to Mary Maclin Bocock in 
July 1941. 

B, ALSTERLUND 
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Unique - Timely 





An Important Addition To Any Library 


FOUNDATIONS 
of NATIONAL POWER 


Readings on World Politics and American Security 


Edited by Harotp and MARGARET SPROUT 


This important book is composed 
of discussions on various phases of 
international relations—each writ- 
ten by an authority in his field. 


Timely and interesting, it presents 
the general pattern and trends of 
world politics today, as well as the 
political situations and policies of 
important nations. The editors of 
this book take no sides in contro- 


versial issues, but submit divergent 
interpretations of experts—thus of- 
fering a presentation that is author- 
itative, provocative and broad in 
scope. 


Highly informative, and up-to-date 
in both content and organization, 
FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
is the ideal reference work for all 
who are interested in world politics. 


773 pages. $4.25 


OTHER VAN NOSTRAND BOOKS ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE [in two volumes) By Oliver P. 


Chitwood and Frank L. Owsley 


A comprehensive, scholarly, and fascinating textbook which presents sectional points of 
view on major questions, as well as the events and incidents of American history. Volume Ia 


now ready (Volume II in preparation). 


842 pages $4.00 


THE DEMOCRATIC MONARCHIES OF SCANDINAVIA By Ben A. Arneson, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
A comprehensive discussion of the major aspects and significant details of government 


in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


244 pages $2 .00 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND By R. K. Gooch, Professor of Political Science, 


University of Virginia. 


This book offers an exceptionally clear and comprehensive exposition of the structure 


and function of English government. 


26 pages $3.25 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION By Samuel N. Harper, Professor of 
History, Russian Language and Institutions, University of Chicago 


Here, Soviet institutions are traced against the broad background of contributing 
factors—historical, economical and ethnological—to provide a sound, basic understanding 


of the Russian political system. 


204 pages $1.75 


THE GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND By William E. Rappard 
A clear, cempetent analysis, treating the government of Switzerland as a counterpart of 
American government, and discussing problems pertinent to both nations. 186 pages $1.50 
GOVERNMENT IN RURAL AMERICA By Lane W. Lancaster, Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, University of Nebraska ; 


A thorough discussion of the organization and structure of our rural government, and an 2 
analysis of the contributing economical and psychological factors. 416 pages $3. 0 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue 


New York 3, New York 
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The oldest writers’ 
magazine is also 


the “most useful”— 


According to Miss Laura Martin in 
“Magazines for High School Libraries,” 
(just published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company) THE WRITER is “the most 
useful of current publications, for its 
atmosphere of artistic maturity and its 
practical helpfulness.” 


Miss Martin listed THE WRITER as 
one of the best 100 magazines for high 
school libraries. Here is what she says 
about it: ... “the Writer carries saner 
advertisements for agencies and books 
of aids, and fewer “phoney” prize contests 
than most other current publications of 
this type. Each month’s issue specializes 
in some particular kind of writing—hu- 
mor, fiction, poetry, discussing its tech- 
nique and listing markets. Its appearance 
is trim and dignified, conveying an im- 
pression of reliability which use con- 
firms.” 


Established in Boston in 1887, THE 
WRITER has ever since presented to begin- 
ning writers helpful and interesting articles 
written by successful authors. The manu- 
script market lists which appear in each issue 
are accurate, complete, and up to date. Be- 
cause THE WRITER has never accepted 
questionable and undignified advertising, it 
has a reputation for usefulness and integrity 
throughout the writing profession. 


Many now-famous writers acknowledge the 
help they received from THE WRITER. Betty 
Smith was a subscriber for many years; Nina 
Fedorova, who won the Atlantic Prize Novel 
Contest with “The Family,” read about that 
contest in THE WRITER. Anya Seton, author 
of “Dragonwyck” and the recently published 
“The Turquoise,” repeatedly recommends THE 
WRITER as a “valuable monthly source of 
guidance, shop talk and inspiration.” 


THE WRITER is the only 
writers’ magazine which is in- 
dexed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 


We hope that you will want to make 
THE WRITER available to the writers 
who use your library. Our special library 
rate is $2.50 per year (12 issues.) We 
shall be glad to fill your subscription at 
once. 


THE WRITER 


The Pioneer Magazine for 
Literary Workers 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Best Foot Forward 


To the Editor: 


As I watch postwar advertising I observe that 
the item advertised is always associated with some- 
thing pleasurable. Do we introduce this idea of 
pleasure (satisfaction) with books? Kitchen ranges 
are given attractive settings. How about books? 

ETHEL M. Far, Director, Library School 
New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, New Jerse 


Librarians Urgently Needed 


To the Editor: 


Professional civilian librarians are urgently 
needed to operate libraries with our armies of occu- 
pation in the Philippines, Japan, and Korea. Appli 
cants 21 to 40 years of age should send applications 
to Library Branch, Special Services Division, 25 
West 43rd Street, New York 18. 

LEON B. PouLLADA, Major, CAC 
Library Branch 
Headquarters Army Service Porc 


What’s in a Number? 


To the Editor: 


Librarians as a general rule are considered very 
exacting and methodical, and in orderliness lead al! 
the rest in the professional group. 


So, when I took my present position in a Mid 
western town it was refreshing to find something 
out of the ordinary on some of the book cards 
Naturally we expect to find patrons’ numbers there, 
and occasionally a name written hastily. In glanc- 
ing over some of the cards I found written among 
the numbers; “girl with blue dress,’ “boy with 
Edgar,” ‘‘cousin to D. Durand,” “sister to Tedmar 
Inn’ (the latter being the name of the local cabin 
camp), “fat boy at Baptist Church,” “brunette 
girl,” “ex-nurse,” “with 367,” “1246 (old),’ 
“Marion’s mother,” “‘at Winsor,”’ (local hotel ) 

Any librarian can well imagine various reasons 
that would prompt the person at the checking desk 
to resort to the use of these memos, later expecting 
to use her sense of association in finding the patron's 
proper number. 

Perhaps this means of identification struck me as 
being funny because we live in a town located on 
the edge of the Cheyenne Indian Reservation and, 
besides “fat boy from Baptist Church’’ I have as 
patrons; Jimmy Shooter, Jennie Two Feathers, 
Violet Bald Eagle, Johnnie Bear King, and others. 

FLOSSIE BRILEY 
Mobridge, South Dakota 
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Wayward Staff 


To the Editor: 


What can you do to make a staff obey the library 
rules? For instance, many libraries find that they 
make current magazines (let us say) good for three 
days. Next thing you know, a couple of branches 
decide that they will make all of theirs good for 
seven days, and one or two may even stretch it to 
fourteen. 


After due thought the library decides to charge 
two cents a day on books kept out over a specified 
time. The law-abiding staff member follows the 
rule and is considerably irked when a patron bristles 
and says “Miss Smith never charges me a fine,” or, 
“In the twenty years I've been going to (and she 
names another branch) I’ve never paid a fine no 
matter how long I kept the book.” 


You could multiply such instances over and over 
and the librarians in question always excuse it on 
the grounds of service—they are serving the public! 
It does not occur to them that they are doing a dis- 
service to the library by putting fellow librarians 
and other branches and departments in a bad light. 

How do you deal with such people? You can't 
fine them, you can’t punish them—many times they 
are in positions of authority and you can’t even call 
them down. How can such difficulties be met ? 

CLEDOPAUL MINOMYO 
Assistant to the Chief Librarian 
Public Library in a typical large 
city in the United States 


Afterthought 


To the Editor: 


After reading Mr. Brown's “New Postwar Plan” 
in your January issue it seemed to me his ideas 
could be slightly improved upon. So I am enclos- 
ing a contribution as an additional set of ideas. 


Wat Betrer Proor THis EArtH Is Great? 


There's no wisdom left on Mother Earth. 
No wisdom at all. 

Barren of brains rolls she. 

Poor hollow ball. 

Where sped her human's grey? 

Whither their wit’s away? 

Maybe now Venus knows 

Which way the winds blow. 


No lighted firmament 

Do Breuckelen’s children know. 

For Vlack te-Bosch * and Albee’s lights 
Are brilliant lights below. 

The heavens will not answer 

For the heavens cannot see 

What awful smoke screens smoke stacks send 
To blacken visibility. 


But, wander to the Shore Road 
Where all such glares are pale 

And there instruct those little ones 
On things their elders fail. 

But, take along their Cherry-Oats and 
Walnut-Flakes and milk 

And let them do your reference work 
To make things smooth like silk. 


fy Flatbush. 
(Continued on page 464) 
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PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


has been chosen as one of 
the top 100 magazines! 


In “Magazines for High School Li- 
braries” (just published by the H, W. 
Wilson Company), Miss Laura Martin 
recommends PLAYS as one of the best 
100 magazines for high school libraries. 
And for good reasons—for each issue of 
PLAYS contains from 12 to 15 new, 
original, and timely one-act plays for 
school children. The dramas are excel- 
lent both for reading and for classroom 
and assembly presentation. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS 
are such leading writers for young 
people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavima 
R. Davis, Moritz Jagendorf, Lee King- 
man, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 
Betty Smith, and Margaret Widdemer. 
These authors contribute dramas on a 
wide variety of subjects and themes: 
comedy, history, science, patriotism. 
Every holiday, every outstanding event 
or occasion has its own plays. (The 
plays are grouped by age levels, from 
elementary through senior high.) Be- 
cause PLAYS is a monthly magazine, 
the plays are up-to-date, on the subjects 
the children and the teachers are think- 
ing about NOW. 


Here is the answer to young people who 
are looking for entertaining and up-to- 
the-minute material to read. PLAYS 
also provides teachers and club directors 
with timely plays which can be produced 
simply and yet effectively. 


PLAYS 1s. published monthly, October 
through May. A season’s issues contain more 
than 100 plays, and the total cost of a sub- 
scription is $3.00! (AIl plays may be produced 
royalty free by subscribers.) 

Libraries both large and small subscribe to 
PLAYS. Many of them use several copies 
each month; for instance, the Chicago Public 
Library has 29 subscriptions, the Los Angeles 
Library takes 37. Librarians who have just 
discovered PLAYS find the demand so great 
that they often order complete back files! 

If you would like to make PLAYS avail- 
able to your young readers and to teachers 
arid club directors for reference, we shall be 
glad to enter your subscription at once; or, 
if you would like to 
examine a sample 
copy, please write to 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine 
For Young People 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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Pick 
a 
Winner! 


Of the 5982 magazines 
published in the U. S. 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


The International Magazine 
of The Theatre 


1s 


one of the 100 
recommended 


by Laura K. Martin in her new 
book Magazines for High 
School Libraries 


* 
Indispensable 
For all Libraries 


Covers theatre, films, dance, 
music, radio, books, 
television 


Lavishly Illustrated 





Theatre Arts, Inc. 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 
for Theatre Arts subscription 


Name 


Address 


$3.50 a year 
WLB 
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(Continued from page 463 
What youngster taught by Answer Man 
Won't know the little things 
That come across a desk each day 
To quicken Mercury's wings. 
And as the planet rises on 
Early morning's hour— 
Watch out for it. He’s hard to see 
Close to his Sovereign's power. 


St. Andrew, peace unto your rest; 

But, we must tell you more. 

A Mr. Browyne has given zest 

To alibis galore. 

And, should his insane plans be passed, 
Godfrey, what a store of plagues and boils 
The Breuckelen wives must know 

Until they reach the core. 


She found him in the 621's 

Where he had gone to see a simple 

Little book on cold machinery. 

But listen to the couriers as they yelled it in 

the streets. 

She found him in the 621’s 

With a female on his knee. 

“Both sound asleep’’ the Eagle chirped. 

Case granted on adultery. 

What better proof this earth is great 

Than this one fact we tell. 

A little bit of madness 

Really tolls a bell! 

Exsig McT. FAGAN, Librarian 

Seymour Public Library 
Seymour, Connecticut 


Exhibit Recommended 


To the Editor: 


We should like to recommend to librarians an 
exhibit on “The Races of Mankind” which has 
proved most effective in our library. It consists of 
fifteen posters in black-and-white pictures and text, 
prepared under the supervision of the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
The set of fifteen posters, each measuring 22” x 
17”, can be purchased from the American Mission- 
ary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
for $5. 

Here is a practical illustration of the manner in 
which the public may be educated towards a better 
understanding of one of our grave problems 
through visual materials. The pictures alone tell 
most of the story and they have a compelling quality 
which doesn’t allow many people to go by without 
at least looking at them briefly and, once started, to 
complete the series. We are certain that among 
these ple are many who would never read a 
book about race without some such introduction to 
the subject. The books and pamphlets that have 
been displayed with the exhibit, including the Pub- 
lic Affairs’ pamphlets on race, have circulated very 
well. 

Each poster is a unit which makes the set equally 
usefui to libraries that do not have the facilities to 
exhibit more than one item at a time. 

JOHN G. LorRENzZ, Chief 
Reference Division 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library 


Honor Roll of Race Relations 
Twelve Negroes arid six white persons are on the 
1945 Honor Roll of Race Relations. 


Each year a nation-wide poll is conducted by the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of the 
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New York Public Library to determine those Amer- 
icans, Negro and white, who have distinguished 
themselves during the past year in the effort to 
improve race relations in terms of real democracy. 
The list is announced as a feature of Negro History 
Week. No attempt has been made to rank the 
names. 


WHITES 

Lt. Gen. JOHN C. H. Lee, who last March initiated the 
highly successful demonstration of racially mixed com- 
bat units on the Western Front. 

FRANK SINATRA, for his consistent fight against intolerance 
—particularly among youth groups. 

James Gow and ARNAUD D'Ussgau, for their play, Deep 
Are the Roots. 

“‘DurFy’s TAVERN,"’ weekly radio program, which again 
demonstrates that Negro actors may be featured in 
comedy without the use of jokes that are offensive to 
any racial group. 

BRANCH RICKEY, owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers, for 
breaking the unwritten color line in big league baseball 
by signing a Negro player. 


NEGROES 

Dr. WILLIAM J. KNox, who did important research at 
Columbia University on the atomic bomb project. 

ATTORNEY CHARLES Houston, whose dramatic resignation 
from the Board of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee focused national attention on this critical issue. 

Sr. Cram Drake and Horace R. Cayton, for Black 
Metropolis, the outstanding race reiations book of the 
year. 

RALPH J. BUNCHE, of the U.S. State Department, for his 
work as an unpublicized expert on problems of colonial 
areas and the United Nations Organization. 

ATTORNEY LOREN MILER, for his legal victories in the 
California courts against racially restrictive residential 
covenants. 

Dr. Horace MANN BOonpD, for his election as the first 
Negro president of Lincoln University (Pennsylvania). 

Jackiz ROBINSON, for becoming the first Negro to be 
signed by big league baseball. 

STERLING Brown, for his teaching and popularity as visit- 
ing professor of English at Vassar College. 

ANNA ARNOLD HEDGEMAN, who, as executive secretary of 
the National Council for a Permanent F.E.P.C., has 
led the fight to mobilize civic and religious groups for 
fair employment practices. 

Lester B,. GRANGER, executive secretary of the National 
Urban League, for his inspection tour of naval installa- 
tions in the United States and the South Pacific, after 
which marked improvement was made in the Navy's 
race relations policies. 

ATTORNEY IRvIN C. MOLLISON, for his appointment as the 
first Negro federal judge in the continental United 
States. 


Library Film Available 


“Not By Books Alone’ a 16mm film, Koda- 
chrome, sound, twenty-two minutes, pictures li- 
brary services to community as photographed in the 
Rochester Public Library. Uses: Education of gen- 
eral public as to library facilities, taxpayer informa- 
tion as to appropriations and buildings, high school 
presentation in assemblies and classes ; teaching film 
in library school classes. 

Now available (rental $3.50) through YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17; 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 5, Illi- 
nois; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California; 
1700 Patterson Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas, 


MARCH 1946 








THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


VOLUME XXxXIi 


66 HE appearance of a revised edition 

of the index volume to the Na- 
tional Cyclopedia of American Biography 
brings again to our attention a biographical 
dictionary which is ‘the most comprehen- 
sive list of American living and dead no- 
tables available in any one source.’ Ref- 
erence librarians who realize how easy it 
is to find biographical data on well known 
persons are quick to appreciate sources of 
information on those who are little known. 
. . . The new index volume now provides 
not only a personal but a topical index to 
all volumes published to date. It is this 
topical feature which widens considerably 
the reference use of the set, making it a 
source of information not only for Ameri- 
can history, but also such varied subjects 
as business firms, magazines, colleges, so- 
cieties, scientific research, and medicine, 
to name only a few of those listed in the 
index to the current series.""—Current Ref- 
erence Books in January Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 


xenkre 


REVISED INDEX 


New and revised Index pages are being 
shipped free of charge to our library sub- 
scribers for insertion in the loose-leaf 
Index Volume. 


Write if you have a complete set and do 
not receive these new index pages. 


To insure prompt delivery please send 
continuation order for future volumes. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Pin the jacket on the 
bulletin board, with 
its high words of praise 
from Lauterbach, Kal- 
tenborn and Quentin 
Reynolds. 


NOBLE & NOBLE 





More important than ever 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


WEST & MITCHELL 247 pages 68 ills. $2. 


“. . . this factual book holds interest because of the 
importance of its details about Soviet life. There is 
no propaganda in its sympathetic report on the history, 
geography and resources of ‘our nearest overseas neigh- 
bor,’ but the informed writers, American citizens who 
have traveled extensively over Russia, attempt to show 
in what respects life in the Soviet has certain likenesses 
to that in the United States. The development of its 
great industries and its wonderful advance in recent 
years, make an impressive tale. A good index points 
the way to specific subjects."—Horn Book 


Recommended in October ‘“‘Readers’ Choice of Best Books’’ 





Factual, entertaining books about Russia are important. 


Also highlight: ; 

West’s “Our Good Neighbors in Latin America.”’ $2. 

Engelhardt’s ““Towards New Frontiers of Our Global World.” 
$2. 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11 














e 


SOME OF THE 
CHAPTER 
HEADINGS 


The Layout in Practice 

Attention Value and 
Emphasis in Layout 

Magazine Layout 

Newspaper Layout 

Direct Mail 

Typography and Lettering 


96 pages 
profusely illustrated 
size 10” x 12%” 





LL, MM 


By RICHARD S. CHENAULT 


Art Director of FULLER & SMITH & 
ROSS, Inc. and Instructor in Advertising 
Layout at Columbia University. 





Me 
Y 
a 


A comprehensive study of layout in all its multiple phases, written 
by an art director of fifteen years’ experience. Mr. Chenault treats 
his subject with such logic and clarity that both the seasoned artist 
and beginner can profit from a reading of “Advertising Layout’. 


By illustrating specific layout principles on nearly every page, 
Mr. Chenault has made it possible to understand the various lay- 
out techniques for magazine and newspaper advertisements, 
posters, billboards and direct mail. Advertisements in the chapter 
on color are shown in full color. 


HECK-CATTELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 











cloth $5. 33 West 42nd Street . New York 18, N. Y. 
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432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


O make sure these books reach a responsive junior audience and satisfy 
their respective age groups, Crowell tested them among child readers them- 
selves—in public and private schools, in library story hours and at home. 
The books also have passed rigid specifications for juvenile language and 
art appeal; therefore, when you buy a Crowell junior, you know that the child 
who reads the book will both understand and enjoy it. 


ii Age: 3-6 Price: $1.00 
WATCH THE KITTEN GROW by William Hall. 4#¢:3-6 Price: 1.00 
Illustrated by Ruth Carroll. One of the best of the popular GROW series—the page 

grows as the kitten grows. 


CHARCOAL by Lloyd Coe. Age: 4-8 Price: $1.00 Publication: March 


Humorous picture book about a black sheep who tried to be white—by a highly 
successful Boston artist. 


NANCY NAYLOR: CAPTAIN OF FLIGHT NURSES 


by Elisabeth Lansing. ge: 12-16 (Girls) Price: $2.00 Publication: March 


Exciting new Nancy Naylor adventure story . . . she is decorated and promoted for her 
participation in D-Day and her heroism at the front in France and Germany. 






BASKETFUL by Irmengarde Eberle. Age: 9-12 Price: $2.00 Publication: April 


Illustrated by Marion R. Kohs. The highly popular author of Nurse: The Story of a 
Great Protession, has written the dramatic story of man’s foods. 


RUSSIA’S STORY by Dorothy Erskine. age: 10-14 Price: $2.50 Publication: April 


Sixty colortul illustrations and maps by Bob Smith. Objective history-geography of 
the Soviet Union, emphasizing TODAY’S everyday life of the average boy or girl 
Tovarich in the cities, the steppes, the arctic, and southern Russia. 


HEROES OF THE AIR, Revised by Martha Wood. 44¢: 12:16 Price: $2.50 


Publication: April 
Leading history of all the great aircraft flights (about 100) from 1782 to 1945... 
complete coverage of all great World War II flights added to this revision whose sale 
already approaches 50,000. 


A TREASURY OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN by M. G. Edgar. 


Age: 4-8 Price: $1.25 Publication: May 
Completely revised by Katherine Love. A favorite collection with new favorites ad¥ed. 
Here is poetry of quality for the child to draw upon in future years, with a larger 
American selection and charming illustrations. 


RIDING HIGH by Lenora Mattingly Weber. 4#*: 12-16 (Gitis) Price: $2.00 


Publication: May 
Humor, heart breaks and excitement with a 16-year-old girl and her cowboy friends 
on Flying Crow ranch ... a collection of the most-successful stories ever run in The 
American Girl—by the author of Meet the Malones. 


THE FIRST YEAR by Enid La Monte Meadowcroft. 4#'¢79. ote a 


Bright new illustrations by Grace Paull. The ever-popular story of the landing of the 
Pilgrims and their settlement of Massachusetts. 
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™ Demeo STEEL BOOK TRUCK 


Back again-lbeller than euer 






TT outstanding value in an inexpensive 
steel book truck is back again. This well 
constructed truck is ideal for stock use with 
restricted turning space. Reverberation has 
been reduced to the vanishing point; plate 
mounted casters have replaced the obsolete 
stem type. A special welding process elim- 
inates all body bolts that might loosen. This 
model is equipped with two swivel and two 
stationary 4-inch casters and all casters have 
hard composition rubber tires. Finished in 
neutral olive green enamel. Over all measure- 
ments 30” in length, 14” wide, 35” high. Write 
for information concerning this and other 


models. 
This Model, Number 771___----_- $31.00 
112 S. Carroll St.. 87 Wallace St.. 
Madison 3. Wisconsin New Haven 11. Connecticut 


























Publie pes 


Administration 
Review 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


vou Sawe MONEY 







Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 


Wooden edges and For career mén in 


ends give lecting the public service 

wear and protec- 

tion. Cover and 

flaps hinged with leaders in governmental 

double cloth strips. ° ° 

Black & white mar- agencies and business 
e¢ paper covering. ° 

Label and leather enterprises 


pull on one end. ~_ 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 


officials in progressive 
administrative agencies 





Subscription $5 per annum 





Published quarterly 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 60th St. Chicago 37, Illinois 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 


x eee KRe Ke Ke we Ke Ke Ke KK KK OK OK KKK OK 
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Ben Abramson presents 
Pilgrims Through Space and Time 


By J. O. BAILEY 


A comprehensive book that covers the entire field of fantasy and science fiction from the very 
beginnings down to modern times. It is right up to date and includes a study of the atomic bomb 
and its effect on science fiction writing. This is a work that is invaluable to the librarian and the 
reader of science and phantasy fiction. Dr. Bailey has treated his subject in a bold and interesting 
manner. His book is the result of many years of research and study. Over 300 pages. 


APRIL 25th Cloth bound, $5.00 


Books and Bipeds s, vincent starrert 


Essays, feuilletons, paragraphs and more extended comments on books and writers by an author who 
is preeminently a book man. Few writers on book collecting, book editing and book writing have 
caught so perfectly the spirit and zest of the chase and of the passion as has Vincent Starrett in 
this book. 


MAY 18th Cloth bound, $3.50 


FR PRIMO OF ITT. trceneet eestinesetns ee teneayer 


A revised translation into English by CLARENCE STREIT 

Here is a singing, tuneful version of the writings of one of the greatest poets of all time. With 
Homer, Shakespeare, Dante and Milton, Hafiz must be ranked among the world's ten greatest poets. 
No other version in English has the veracity of Mr. Streit's version nor is the spirit of the poet so 
well communicated in any other version. Decorations in color by Annenarie Bonnet. 


APRIL 25th Limited to 1000 copies, cloth bound, $3.50 
De luxe edition on special paper with de luxe binding, autographed by the translator, $7.50 


Youth Walks on the Highway 


By ALBERT WETJEN Illustrated by Allen Maxwell 


One of the strangest, most bizarre, most exotic books written by an American in many years. Written 
in beautifully symbolic prose, it records the tempestuous impact of love on a youth who experiences 
that emotion for the first time in his life. The illustrations symbolically picture the experiences from 
which the youth of the story emerges so triumphantly. An example of fine bookmaking. 

APRIL [5th Edition limited to 1000 copies, $10.00 


Leonardo Da Vinci s, sicmunp Freup 


A psycho-sexual study that begins with the childhood experiences of one of the world's greatest 
artists. Freud masterfully traces the parallel development of Da Vinci's libido and his art and their 
dynamic inter-actions. A supreme example of a direct application of the Freudian method by its 
inventor and the most thorough psychological revelations ever made of the personality of the artist 
type. Four halftone reproductions of Da Vinci paintings. 

APRIL [5th 136 pages, size; 5x 7%. Limited edition, $5.00 


The Baker Street Journal 


Edited by Edgar Smith. Contributing editors; Christopher Morley, W. S. Hall, Vincent Starrett, 
Charles Honce. January issue now ready. Issued quarterly, by subscription only. $5.00 per year 








met OE 





An Irregular Quarterly 
of Sherlockiana 











Ben Abr aimson, Publisher 3 west 46th st., New York, 19 















AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
AND BETTER PAY 


Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
DEE: cakpasePRERRabeabreacedtecacescs 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE... 4 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS &.. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


ee a eee a 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ............. ae 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............. 2 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
RCTS EI SOY Se et oe 


Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ........ 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL .......... 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


Be ME Sas is nates be eaen di ob Asus oso 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
DPE atch ick de tase baea boas nescces 6 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 


vols.) 


Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 12 


Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .. | 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION 2 
! 
I 


Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ............ 


Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 
CITY 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $1 each .... 10 


Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ..... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE .............. 4 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. |, Hl, Ill, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VEN, 
1X, X, Xl, XO. 
THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








A PSYCHIATRIC 
PRIMER 
for the VETERAN’S 
FAMILY and 
FRIENDS 


By ALEXANDER Dumas, M.D. 
and Grace KEEN 


What can the families and 
friends of the physically dis- 
abled and mentally hurt do to 
help them on their road back 
to healthP A PSYCHIATRIC 
PRIMER, the collaboration of 
a consultant in neuropsychiatry 
for a Veterans Administration 
Facility and an experienced 
writer, answers this question 
in direct and practical terms. 


Here are common sense “do’s 
and don’ts” based on a real and 
sincere concern for the vet- 
eran and his problems, stories 
from actual case records of 
men and women who, with the 
help of intelligent understand- 
ing, have made satisfactory ad- 
justments. 


“ 


. it will be welcomed by 
psychiatrists, family doctors, 
social workers, personnel offi- 
cers in business and industry, 
and any others who in the 
years and months ahead will 
be dealing with the aftermath 
of war.” Dr. Starke R. Hath- 
away, Associate Professor and 
Clinical Psychologist, Depart- 
ment of Neuropsychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


“ .. admirably clear statement 
of the psychological problems 
affecting the readjustment of 
the GI to civilian life.” St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat $2.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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“AICROFILM READER 





ECONOMY 


for UNMATCHED j VERSATILITY 
READING COMFORT 





\ 
Tue simple, logical design of the Spencer Scholar’s Microfilm 
Reader is based on a careful scientific study of microfilm read- 
ing requirements made by the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning. 


The Microfilm Reader provides: 
UNEQUALED EYE COMFORT .. . The opaque 
screen may be read for hours without fatigue. 
CLEAR, BRILLIANT IMAGE. . . The optics are well 
corrected and precision made. 

VERSATILITY . . . It can be used in offices, schools, 
hospitals, libraries—for reading documents, business 
records, international correspondence. 
INDUCEMENT TO STUDY .. . The shadow box { 
gives an unusual sense of privacy 
LOW COST .. . It is low in both purchase price and 
operating cost. 





















American @ Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
The Spencer Microfilm 
Reader projects long or 
short lengths of 35 mm. 
or 16 mm. microfilm at 
15x. Available for im- 
mediate delivery. For 
literature write 


Dept. CII 


anupacturors of the SPENCER Scientific Iustruments 
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THE ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1.00 
PRACTICAL FASHION SKETCHES 1.00 
ESSENTIALS OF CREATIVE DESIGN 1.00 


Drawing for Illustration $1.00 
Pencil Drawing 1.00 
Ink, Pen & Brush 1.00 
Pastel Painting 1.00 
Simplified Drawing 1.50 
Oil Painting 1.00 
Arts & Crafts for Children 1.00 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
Drawing for Children $1.00 
House That Tib and Tock Built 1.00 
HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
80 E 1ith Street New York 3, N. Y. 





__SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 


A SPECIAL OFFER 
ommmes TO YOU seem 


Y OU may now order a one-year sub- 
scription to TECHNICAL BOOK 
REVIEW INDEX at the special intro- 
ductory rate of $5.00 (a saving of 
$2.50) to libraries of educational insti- 
tutions not at present subscribing. This 


offer is good only until March 31, 1946. 











Librarians know that the best existing 
evaluation of new scientific and tech- 
nical books is to be found in reviews. 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 


INDEX searches through some 800 sci- 


entific periodicals regularly at a cost of 
approximately 34¢ per review. Appears 
monthly, except July and August. Com- 
piled and edited in the Technology 
Department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 





Start with the January 1946 issue by 
sending a check or money order today 
for $5.00 (add 50c postage outside 
U.S.) to 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 
MS “New York 3, New York Si 




















To serve you better 


A NEW MORE CONVENIENT 
BINDERY LOCATION 


NEW MORE EFFICIENT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Plus 


THE SAME HIGH QUALITY 
CRAFTSMANSHIP THAT 
HAS BEEN OUR PRIDE 
FOR OVER 44 YEARS 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. GRAND AV., LANSING, MICH. 
Library bookbinders and booksellers 


> GETTING A JOB 


is peacetime’s most vital problem. Is 
it what I want, can do best, will it 
insure progress and security? Many of 
the answers to these all important 
questions are to be found in the mate 
rial analyzed and recommended in: 


OCCUPATIONS: 


A Selected List of Pamphlets 
FORRESTER $2.25 


Many thousand pamphlets were ex- 
amined by Miss Forrester. Her rec- 
ommendations are of inexpensive ma- 
terial of incalcuable worth to the indi- 
vidual. Her book includes suggestions 
for indexing, filing and publicizing oc- 
cupational pamphlets. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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f 
Smith 
Author of 
White Man’s Burden 
A PERSONAL TESTAMENT 
Hate engenders hate; understanding makes 
for understanding—and Ruth Smith, compassionate and clear-sighted, 
recognizes that it is understanding that must weave the strands of Negro 
¥ and white relationships into a pattern for our society. 


It was a chance meeting with a young woman of exceptional intelli- 
gence, beauty, and charm that was in part responsible for the path 
Miss Smith trod—that woman was a Negro. This path led the author 
down strange ways that were not without danger, for Ruth Smith 
realized her own life must be lived in a fashion compatible with her 
integrity if not with society. She became a teacher at a Negro school 
for girls in the South when the Ku Klux Klan was at the height of its 
sinister power; she identified herself with the Negro community and 
defiantly took her place in the “Jim Crow’ sections of streetcars and 
buses. But her experiences have left Miss Smith utterly without bitter- 
ness; she could condemn but chooses rather to understand. It is the 
cruelty, and not the men responsible for the cruelty, that Miss Smith 
abhors. 


Born in Kansas, near the emotional pulse and geographic center of this 
country, bearing the most American of all names and brought up a firm 
and devout believer in the American Dream, Ruth Smith is—to para- 
phrase the anti-Americans—'‘blonde, Nordic, white, Gentile, Protestant, 
native-born”—and this is her testament, not of hate but of love for all 
humankind. 


$2.00 


VANGUARD PRESS 
424 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 




















enemnes — nanan 
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— LIBRARIANS 


YOU MAY EXPECT to receive prompt and intelli- 


gent service on your book requirements. 


YOU HAVE ACCESS to a huge representative stock 
of books from lists of 300 publishers. 


YOU WILL SAVE time and money by using our 


Library Service which is devoted exclusively to 


Public Libraries, Schools and Colleg: 


Library Department 


— A.C. MCCLURG & CO. crickeo ii tutinois — 











= LONG - RANGE BUYING=5 


Many libraries are so situated that it is impossible to 
see all books before purchase 


THIS CALLS FOR CONFIDENCE IN SOMEONE AND THE 
H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY DOES EVERYTHING 
POSSIBLE TO MERIT THAT CONFIDENCE 


Our lists give honest opinions—our orders are handled with care—and, 
if choice is left to our discretion, we use great care in selection 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 












VANISHING PATCH... is back 


NO WETTING! NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING! 


Technological | ag yy a. Ae 
mending film drawings, music sheets, maps, 


for book 
etc. VANISHING ‘PATCH is speriectiy dry — place it where you 
want it without soiling your fingers. Then, pass the little Electric 
Patch Welder over several times, and the torn section is perma- 


nently mended, The inted text beneath the patch is actually 
VANISHING PATCH 


more readable than t rest of - o~-. 
s no g the edges . loesn’t discolor with age. 
Prompt delivery. 2 : bik: 
Kit will be sent on 1-Sey Trial Basis, if 
requested, 250 Vanishing Patch Refills, $2.00 

Distributed By 

Vanishing Patch Kit wittcox AND FOLLETT COMPANY 
with 250 tripe see 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, III. 


MEND TORN PAGES —ixi2"Vartic"?t 
mi SEAL, Incorpermaas 





wu a better transparent 











trotied Patch W: 


NEATLY © EASILY « QUICKLY Felt Rubbing Pad, rf 75 ube conmeni 
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Back Again! 


Folding Pamphlet Box 










Size 1 Dozen 3 Dozen 6 Dozen @ We are glad to offer a 
No.6—6%x 9% x2in. $1.90 $5.25 $ 9.00 limited quantity of these 

No. 7 — 72 x 10% xin. 2.45 675 12.70 handy boxes so useful for 

Syne Town No. 9 — 9% x 12% xin. 3.15 7.95 14.00 filing pamphlets together by 
Transportation charges prepaid. subjects and keeping them 


Be sure to designate sizes. free from dust. 


@ The tan and brown mottled 
Lithomount stock makes a 
durable, inexpensive box that 
does not show soil. Folds flat 
for compact storage when not 
in use. A white gummed 
paper label for indicating a 
classification number or the 
list of contents is supplied 
with each box. 


SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 











-Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 


CLASS ar which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 


practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 


rebound. Therefore it is economy to 


purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LiB More and more-librarians and school 
RARY people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 





_—— a | Edwin Allen Company 








ecial over-sewing 
and reinforcing of BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Bound book. ‘ 
. ... + Write for current catalogues and lists 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 
ROMANCE 


NURSE MERTON 
COMES. HOME 


Louise Logon 
Restless, and bored by 
civilian life, Susan Mer- 
ton embarks on one of 
the most hazardous ad- 
ventures of her by no 
means unexciting life. 


BELOVED BRAT 


Warren Howard 


A gay and amusing 
family story of three 
sisters, a brother, and 
a bewildered mother 
who tries heroically to 
understand them all. 











Bu? 
GROUND MIST 


Frances Sarah 
Moore 


An absorbing story of 
a returning soldier and 
his wife, a bride when 
he went away, and 
their problems of ad- 
justment to achieve the 
happiness they both 
had dreamed about. 














HEARTS HOME 
By Peggy Dern 


One of Miss Dern’s 
most charming ro- 
mances. The story of 
the possessive daughter [| 
who resents her father’s |} 
second marriage. 





REPENT AT LEISURE 
Anne Duffield 


Another of Anne Duffield’s charm- 
ing, =e romances set against 
an exotic foreign background. 


ARCADIA HOUSE 
70 Fifth Ave. * New York11,N.Y. 








A treasure house of romance for read- 
ers who demand wholesome, stimulat- 
ing, entertaining fiction. 
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You asked for it.... 


here it is—— 





Ready to help make 
Your publicity effective! 


Completely revised, this new third 
edition iediedes also an entirely new 
section on school library, and a prac- 
tical publicity calendar, and a greatly 
enlarged bibliography. 


Contents include helpful suggestions 
on such problems as: 
BUDGET TACTICS 
TALKS BY STAFF MEMBERS 
GETTING INTO PRINT 
REPORTS, LISTS, BOOKMARKS 
POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 
EXHIBITIONS 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS 
PICTURES 
PUBLICITY RECORDS 
SCHOOL BOARD, FACULTY, STUDENTS 
PUBLICITY ROUTINES 


The author is editor of the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN and is a well 
known speaker on public relations 
and publicity at library schools, meet- 
ings, and classes in various parts of 
the country. 


Publicity Primer 


Attractively printed in two colors, 
third edition, 103 pages, $! 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue—New York 52 
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MADEMOISELLE 


the magazine for smart young women 


fashion °* health and‘beauty * jobs and futures 
design for living ° college board °* fiction 
books * music * theatre * movies 


Among MADEMOISELLE’s feature article contributors: 
Howard Fast, Bessie Breuer, Kay Boyle, Norman Corwin, 
John Mason Brown, Carson McCullers. 


Among our fiction contributors: Robert Penn Warren, 
Jessamyn West, Carlton Brown, Edita Morris, 
Jerome Weidman, Helen Eustis, David Cornel DeJong. 


MADEMOISELLE A Street & Smith Publication 
122 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York 








A COMPLETE MAGAZINE 


for Americans 
of all ages 


® Built-to-order for library read- 
ers, with every feature com- 
plete in each issue. 


® Offers sparkling entertainment 
and outstanding information in 
its widely discussed articles. 


* Two novels complete each 
month, and nine short stories. 
Fascinating quizzes, really 
funny cartoons, its popular 
INTERESTING PEOPLE section 
and other unique, entertaining 
items. 


® A perfectly-rounded reading 


RECOMMENDED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS by Program with more than 30 
LAURA K. MARTIN, Chairman, Evaluation Com- features that appeal to all ages 
mittee of the American Association of School in every walk of life. 

Libraries. 





year 
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For heavy date" | 


'Mgae347 Madison Avenue 
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timely, accurate, endorsed 
counseling books— 


Changing Your 
Work? 


J. Gustav White 


For the millions who must change 
their work in this post-war period, 
here is the practical and helpful guid- 
ance of an experienced vocational 
counselor. It shows the individual how 
to apply his aptitudes and adapt his 
temperament to the job he desires. 
The material is grouped for war vet- 
erans, former war workers, dissatis- 
fied, disabled, emotionally upset, or 
older persons, recent graduates, et al. 

Illustrated $2.50 


When You Marry 


Evelyn M. Duvall and 
Reuben Hill 


This comprehensive, readable, emi- 
nently useful volume touching all as- 
pects of family life treats particularly 
everything that leads up to, prepares 
for, and pertains to courtship, mar- 
riage, and parenthood. In everyday 
language and chatty style the authors 
apply a wealth of scientific knowledge 
and their professional counseling expe- 
rience to many individual and family 
problems. A book for everyone of 
marriageable age. Illustrated $3.00 


How To Make 
Good In College 


Randall B. Hamrick 


The student’s personal guide and the 
counselor's time-saver is this big vol- 
ume of tested tips on how to get a 
good education and at the same time 
enjoy college life. Here is the basic 
information the young person needs 
from his first arrival on campus to 
graduation and job-seeking. It is the 
result of cooperative effort of students 
and personnel directors in 681 col- 
leges. Illustrated $2.50 


the house of long life books 
Association Press 


New York 17 












OUTSTANDING 
Books for 
YounGc Foik 












Illustrating & 
Adventures of a G-Man. 
Procter Jerry Goes Fish- 
ing. Battle The River 
Book. Beaty 





Becxtey-Canpy books 
are planned to de- | 
velop in children the habit 

of reading for information as 

well as pleasure. They can be pur- 

chased with confidence in their appeal to child 
interest as well as in their high literary quality 
Durable binding, expert printing and attractive 
illustrations also have characterized Beckley 
Cardy publications for over thirty years. 


Write for illustrated catalog GOOD BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


. Indi Av 
Publishers Reape te. Winois 














NEW and USED 
o> GG 3333'32 16: 


BOUGHT and SOLD 









SAVE 
25% to 50% 


Select books from our 
FREE 100-page catalog 
and supplementary lists. 
More than 50,000 titles. 
TO SELL — send us list 
of any books you may 


have for sale or 
exchange. 


ESTABLISHED 
1902 
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AUTOMOBILE BOOKS 


How to Find a Short and Other 
Automobile Wiring Troubles 


Gives the correct answers to all light and wiring 
problems common to the modern automobile. 


Written in plain language by an expert. Includes 


— a ge & of practically all makes of late 
model cars. Jack Steele, California State 
Headlight hima 225 pages, fully illus- 
EE bod 6 NAGCES 3 Pe ha coed sas es eRe $2.00 


The Chevrolet Six Car and Truck 


Complete operating and maintenance instructions 
for all Chevrolet Six Models. Every part of all 
1930-1940 models fully described and illustrated. 
Driving, upkeep, enatiitechentind. defects in car- 
buretion, “ee ignition systems, etc., covered 
in clear, non-technical language and pictures. By 
Victor W. Page, M.S.A.E. 896 pages, 363 9 


PE. ecw abeebbiu stants sdenrwsusbesseads 


The Ford V-8 Cars and Trucks 


Most complete instruction book ever published 
on V-8 models. Covers construction, operation, 
repair. Describes in detail every part of all 1932- 
1940 model V-8 cars and trucks. Complete driv- 
ing and repair instructions. By Victor W. Page, 
M.S.A.E. 823 pages, 369 specially made draw- 
ings and photographs $3.00 


How to Tune Up Your 
Automobile 


A thorough treatment of the subject of automo- 
bile maintenance and repairs. Explains in clear, 
concise language how to keep a car in top-notch 
condition and how to make it give better per- 
formance. By Jack Steele, author of How to Find 
a Short and Other Automobile Wiring Prob- 
BR er ee i Oe re $2.00 


AVIATION BOOKS 


ABC of Aviation 


A simple “«~ to modern aircraft by Lt. Col. 
Victor W. Page, Air Corps Reserve, U.S.A 
Explains all types of aircraft and their basic 


principles of construction and operation. Includes 
important recent developments. 598 pages, 284 
PE Lwishes dd écukeme i peas sx od $2.50 


Air Navigation for Beginners 


A ground school primer for the aerial navigator. 
The most understandable elementary treatise 
published on the subject. The ideal modern text 
for schools. By Scott G. Lamb, Lt. Commdr., 
U.S.N. (Ret.) 110 pages, fully illustrated. .$1.50 


Aircraft Engine Trouble Shooting Chart 


A reference chart based on years of practical experience. 
and learn how to correct engine troubles. 
By Andrew Wallace, Crew Chief, Eastern Airlines, Inc. 22 x 32 


for quick diagnosis. 
inches 


Technidata Handbook 


Essential data on mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, mechanics and engineering. Definitions, laws, 
theory, formulas, diagrams, tables, condensed and 
classified for ready reference. By E je . 
Fully illustrated. Paper... .$1.00 Cloth... .$1.50 


Knots, Splices and Ropework 


Complete and simple directions for making all 
the most useful and ornamental knots in com- 
mon use, and some unusual ones. Of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers. 

Hyatt Verrill. 148 pages, 197 illustrations 


Enables anyone to trace 
Contains a special SOUND SECTION 


PP rhe RE 75 cents 


A Start in Meteorology 


A thorough grounding in elementary meteorology 
is afforded by this introduction to the science of 
the weather. Includes weather maps and charts. 
By Armand N. Spitz. 110 pages. Illustrated by 
CO COUROE a. dese cakanbeenesiareasecie ue $1.50 


How to Make and Use a Small 
Chemical Laboratory 


Teaches the great fundamentals of chemistry. 
Written in fascinating, easy-reading style by an 
expert. Instructions for building the home labora- 
tory and many types of experiments. By R. 

Yates. 125 pages, 53 illustrations 


Henley's Twentieth Century Book of Formulas 


Processes and Trade Secrets. 


practical, 
and profession. 
900 6x9 pages 


A single 


1945 Revised and enlarged edition. 

formulas, processes, trade secrets for almost everything imaginable. 
accurate knowledge on ‘‘How to make it.’’ 
ormula may be worth 100 times the price of the re 


Nearly 10,000 
A wealth of 
Indispensable in every trade 


Customary Library Discounts. 


NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Technical Publishers Since 1890 


17 WEST 45TH STREET 


* NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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AGAIN 
a 7 BOOKS FOR °6” 


The price recommends your consideration, the contents recommend your 
purchase. Each Book is a Reference Shelf compilation of readable state- 
ments by widely accepted authorities concerning the day’s most vital ques- 
tions. 


Note the price if ordered singly: 


$1.25 PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION Johnsen 327p 
Washington, Eisenhower, Marshall, Stimson, Taft, Dodds, Hutchins, 
Seymour, etc. express conflicting views. 


$1.25 REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1944-1945 Baird 
328p 
33 outstanding speeches with biographical sketches, notes, background, 
manner of delivery and audience reaction. 


$1.25 ANATOMY OF INTOLERANCE DeHuszar 283p April 
Racial differences be they color or creed are skin deep. This book 
outlines the psychology of intolerance, solutions and stumbling blocks. 


$1.25 PALESTINE: JEWISH HOMELAND? Johnsen May 
The background problems and proposed solutions concerning one of 
the most delicate situations confronting the world. 


$1.25 COMMUNISM vs. DEMOCRACY (Tentative May) 
A discussion of the opposed ideologies of the world’s two strongest 
powers carried on by advocates of each. 


Also any two of the following: (single copy price $1.25) 


Basic English Federal Regulation of Labor Unions 
Lowering the Voting Age Wages and Prices 

Postwar Wage Stabilization The Closed Shop 

Independence for India? Permanent Price Control Policy 
Wage Stabilization and Inflation Interstate Trade Barriers 

Federal Price Control Public Housing in America 


Representative American Speeches 


1937-8 1940-1 1942-3 
1939-40 1941-2 1943.4 


In ordering please mention that you are subscribing to the latest Reference 
Shelf offer and specify the two books you want in addition to the five in the 
current volume. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY |: 
950 University Avenue e ° New York 52 
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PILL 0 YW Ts | Flo Cymer 
| ee 
© ide 


MOTOR SCRAPBOOK [sss 


NUMBER THREE “x j 
ENTIRELY NEW AND DIFFERENT! | cee 


Includes ads, photos, descriptions and specifications of over 200 makes 
of cars and motorcycles not shown in previous editions. Includes con- 
tinuation of Floyd Clymer’s autobiography, describing his experiences in 
the Pike's Peak Highway races, wherein he extgblished new motorcycle 
speed records to the summit of this historic mountain. Action photos 
and winners of Pike’s Peak auto races. Describes famous race between 
Barney Oldfield and Lincoln Beachey. Shows early army vehicles; early 
accessories such ax storm aprons, hand rails, drop brakes, dust guards, 
etc.: eurly tractors and bicycles; Dewar Trophy and Elgin Road Races; 
Duryea’s Ist vehicle ; Ford's Ist engine ; 1919 Fluid Drive; Glidden Tours. 
. List of 125 makes of Steam Cars. Detroit, Baker and other Electrics. De LUXE 
Dwen-Magnetic Foreign Cars include Adler Front-wheel Drive, Citroen, Fiat, Hansa, CLOTH-BOUND 
Ster German People’s Car. Isotta Fraschini, Opel, Meserati, Mercedes-Benz, 
Rolls-Royce Sunbeam, Triumph, Vauxhall and others. A magnificent contribution to 
Gray the series which will ultimately show at least one model of every make 2 50 
_ of automobile once made and sold in the United States. A book to be e 
Others cherished by every early car devotee. 














Motor Racing With SCRAPBOOK Nos. 1 and 2 
MERCEDES-BENZ Poa bpedigedgnagy es eg remnap ixig nn sag comme: 4 


Critics from coast to coast praise them lavishly. Young 
GRAND PRIX and old, men and women find new adventures, renew old 


RACING RACING associations through their fascinating pages. These books 
will never ‘‘go stale”’ on your shelves—their value increases 
WITH MERCEDES BENZ FULLY DESCRIBED with age! Each book different in content shows ads, photos, 





By GEO. MONKH anecdotes and clippings pertaining to early autos. Now in 
a eee pga 7th printing. $1.50 each; cloth-bound, $2.50 each. 


100 Illustrations 


George Monkhouse, world 


famous author and photogra- 
pher, traveled with the fam 
ous Mercedes-Benz racing team = 





all over Europe. Motor Racing 


with Mercedes-Benz is written 
solely about Grand Prix Rac- 
ing. Tells what goes on behind 
the scenes. Helps the reader 
appreciate the finer points of 
modern racing. Aute-Union. 
Mercedes - Benz, Alfa - Romeo, The Modern Steam Car 
Bugatti, Maserati and other 
$2 00 famous race cars illustrated and 
* described. Tells the exploits of 
Cloth-bound $3.00 such famous drivers as Carac- ws : oe > 
Semitttteine in a oe pany ston ty * piztaile 
meyer, uchitech; Mays, Lang, Nuvolari, Stuck, aman Vatuahie historin, 
and others. Describes Grand Priz races at Tripoli, Nur- terenstioe —* a “Sa an 
burg Ring, Monaco, Donington, and on tracks in Switzer- 
land, Italy and Germany as well as the Vanderbilt Cup Race De Luxe Cloth Bound $3.00 
at Long Island, N. Y¥. Tells how the German government 


that country to Lemporriy wi apart iechensed 100% STEAM CAR EDITION 
equipment. “‘A must” for those interested in racing Same type of book, but shows nothing but steam 
MOTOR BOOKS MAKE EXCELLENT GIFTS! Valuable historical. date—a record of are De xi 


ge’. 72 chop 
proc: 





De Luxe Cloth Bouna $4.00 


ond 
4 «motor 


autos once made. 22 
bound, $3.00. 


MOTor c 
Scriptions Dages. 


POWER and SPEED =". Sauare 8? 


120 large pages! 200 titus- -., Sidecars 
‘oria’s most famous - 


“trations! b ; x 
+ automodile. motor- d powere 80" sin 

cycie and = airplane World's ercycles, 

speed record charts. articies by 

world fa eed kings. 

Camphell. Cobh. Eyston others. 

Daytona and RBonneviiie record 

details Pw Engines parts 

described. $2.30 


CLYMER MOTORS 


2125 West Pico Street Los Angeles 6, Calif. 








Warming hearts with a 
message of brotherly love 
and good will— 


HUNAN 
HARVEST 


By THEOPHANE MAGUIRE 


The story of one missionary which 
speaks for every man and woman 
who, putting aside the ties of flesh 
and blood, goes forth to be his 
brother’s keeper and to try to save 
his soul. Father Maguire reveals 
graphically the lice and dirt and 
cockroaches, the beggars and sick 
poor, the honest and good and the 
evil people who make up a mission- 
ary’s world . . . who are the test 
of his faith and loyalty . . . who 
constitute the field wherein his seed 
is sown. 


Father Maguire presents the story 
of his life as a missionary among 
the Chinese in simple, sincere lan- 
guage. In reporting his work and 
his experiences in the Hunan Ter- 
ritory he paints a vivid picture of 
the Chinese and of the missionaries 
who labor among them. Foreword 
by Archbishop Cushing.  IIlus- 
trated. $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1103 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN 


SPEECHES 
1944-1945 


A. Craig Baird 
328p. $1.25 


“Representative” means. inclusive 
the best of many types, politica! 
orations, business addresses, broad 
casts, sermons, educational ad- 
dresses. . . 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERI.- 
CAN SPEECHES has not only 
great value for speakers and writ- 
ers, but also for the historian and 
the student of current events. 


Notes introduce each speech and 
an appendix contains biographical! 
notes on all speakers. 


Thirty-three of the year's 
outstanding addresses 
delivered by: 


Hilmer Baukhage 
Bernard iddings Bell | 
Nicholas M. Butler 
Winston Churchill 

Thomas E. Dewey 
Anthony Eder. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Willlam Ernest Hocking 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Eric A. Johnston 

Ernest J. King 

Archibald Mac Lelsh 


Kari D. Mundt 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Henning W. Prentis, Jr. 
Robert Redfield 

Quentin Reynolds 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Franklin D. Rooseveit 
Harlow Shaple 

Bernard J. Shie 

Harold E. Stassen 
Edward R. Stettinius 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Harry S. Truman 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Henry A. Wallace 
Andrew T. Weaver 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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—CU, Own 


A new and better printing. 
Now An Important Book with 
better paper 


A PICTURE HISTORY 
OF RUSSIA 


Edited by JoHN Stuart MARTIN 
376p Many Illus. $3.75 


‘Photographs, contemporary seg se 
maps and charts make up the 1,200 illustration: 
to be found in A Picture History of ae me 
the selection of subjects and the — in ve 
make it an important source of pictoria fo 

ence material in this field. Arranged in c £ gua 
logical order, it depicts the social life and cu: 


i ; in the history of 
s and the important figures in t 
Soda Caisint. Wilson Library Bulletin 


Russia. ‘= Also Readers’ Choice February 


“To student and layman alike, this picture 
history of Russia will prove a fascinating 
record.”—WoLFE, New York Times 

“No axe to grind, no doctrine to promote—but 
simply one main purpose, to instruct the average 


man .. .—KIRKUS 


. y « 2 
Does Fiction Anticipate Science: 


The evidence suggests it does. Lr wacet mat 
superman is today’s robot performing hum 


chores. What of tomorrow? 


THE BEST OF 
SCIENCE FICTION 


Edited by Grorr CoNKLIN 
Introduction by JoHN W. CAMPBELL 


817p $3.00 


Part of the 40 stories in this anthology pre- 
sents an amazing picture of the once cembssi*t 
able, now the commonplace. The remain 7 
present the now incomprehensible. poe 
science again catch up? Each story is a = ing 
adventure by a past master, Wells, Huxley, 


Padgett, etc. 
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Advise Your Readers 
Not To Buy Or Build 
Before Reading 


THE BOOK OF 
HOUSES 


Planned for Beauty and Utility 
at Low Cost, 100 Houses, 150 Pho- 
tographs, 100 plans, Many Illustra- 
tions 


Dean & Breines 


$2.00 


Real houses actually built at a cost 
of from $5,000 to $10,000. Complete 
from financing and selecting the site 
to hanging the final curtain. The lat- 
est 1946 data for the builder, the 
buyer or the remodeler, 


(The immediate demand is running 
ahead of the supply.) 


THE PROCESS OF 
PERSUASION 
Clyde R. Miller 
234p $2.00 
A thorough analysis of devices used 
by individuals and Organizations to 
sway public opinion, induce specific 
reactions, and shape the destinies of 


persons and nations. With scores of 
examples. 


* 
VOICES OF HISTORY, 
1945-46 


Edited by Nathan Ausubel 
800p (April) $3.50 
All the important speeches by world 
leaders, along with official documents 
covering Yalta Conference, San Fran- 
cisco Conference, United Nations Or- 
ganization, the atomic bomb, Potsdam 


Conference, Nuremberg war crime 
trials, etc. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PHI BETA KAPPA 
By Oscar M. Voorhees 
372p (April) $4.00 


The authorized full story of the great 
honorary society from its founding to 
the present day and the equally inter- 


cc 
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esting history of the separate chapters, 
419 FOURTH AVENUE 000000 
CROWN PUBLISHERS New °vork ‘t6, N.Y. = 
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LIPPINCOTT 
SPRING LEADERS 


RIVER OF YEARS 


| by Joseph Fort Newton 


An unecclesiastical autobiography by an internationally known 
liberal minister. 





THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF CATHOLIC POETRY 


edited by Alfred Noyes 


An anthology of the 350 poems from the 13th to the 20th cen- 
turies which Dr. Noyes considers the best in English and Amer- 
ican Catholic poetry. Illustrated with woodcuts by Joan Mulder. 


$3.50 


SOUL OF THE SEA 


by Leonid Sobolev 

Humor, pathos and drama in vivid stories of men in the Rus- 
sian Navy. Winner of the Stalin Prize for Literature. Trans- 
lated by Nicholas W. Orloff. $3.00 


BRIGHT ARROWS 


by Grace Livingston Hill 
The romance of an orphaned girl who faces life armed with a 
great faith. $2.00 


FOSTER’'S COMPLETE HOYLE 


by R. F. Foster 


This new 1946 edition, revised and enlarged, brings up to date 
rules and directions for all card and indoor games. $2.00 


Again Available 


REMODELLING AND ADAPTING 
THE SMALL HOUSE 


by H. D. Eberlein and D. G. Tarpley 





Practical suggestions for remodelling and modernizing the home. 
Of value to those who have bought old houses during the 
housing shortage. 127 illustrations and plans. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York 
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Hastily Yours 


By Helene Scherff Taylor * 


Public relations is not something to be started and stopped as one goes on 
or off the job; it is not something to be donned or doffed asa cloak. Rather it is 
something that permeates one’s being, that follows one everywhere, intruding 
into all sorts of places, activities, and moods—public and private—and especially 


into one’s personal letters. 


The Bulletin editor, believing that excerpts from 


such correspondence would reveal lively public relations activity, has taken the 
liberty of quoting from Mrs. Taylor’s letters to several persons over an extended 
period of time, written, of course, with no idea of ultimate publication. 


D*®*® JANE: ° 

This will surprise you at 
least as much as it does me; I trust there will 
be no more shocking results than surprise, 
however, when you receive this letter so long 
promised. 

Can you remember way back in the saladly 
green days when you used to work for the 
relations of the public, and when your type- 
writer, even as mine, occasionally skipped a 
space when you had intended to get as many 
words on a page as possible? But you can 
think of why this letter has been so long de- 
layed, and why, come what may, it’s going to 
get finished right now. If you ever think of 
library work, remember it has its mosaic side, 
too: this morning I’ve been working on a list 
of new nutrition books (can you imagine me 
a member of the Civil Defense Committee 
and solemnly discussing theories of nutrition! 
—however, I offer no samples of my cook- 
ery) ; writing to the New Jersey Commission- 
et of Labor so that I shall be able to be a little 
more loving to all of the Bloomfield locals ; 
and explaining to a young man how to read 
gas a electric meters, hoping all the time 


a 
of Public Relations, Bloomfield, New Jer- 


* In Char, 
sey, Free Public Library. 
MARCH 1946 


that I could remember until I had a chance to 
run into my own cellar. 
* ok * 

Many hours later: Time means nothing, 
marching or squatting. Today is typical of 
what September can do if it really puts its 
mind to it: a succulent breeze, if I ever felt 
one; feels as though every whiff that blows 
through me were full of ethereal vitamins, 
calories, and wings. It gives the strength and 
ambition to look up and see a sky that Greece 
would be proud * so blue and impenetrable 
that belief in a sky-blue heaven is reasonable. 

All of which reminds me that I have meant 
to tell you how marvelous I found Rebecca 
West's Black Lamb and Grey Falcon which 
I read in galley this summer. It made the va- 
cation weeks the most memorable since those 
spent on my last trip abroad. I was complete- 
ly enthralled and could hardly stop reading 
for meals. That ought to prove something 
to you! And two weeks ago I won Virginia 
Woolf's last novel, Between the Acts, another 
pet of mine. (Does that vulgarization make 
the goddesses squirm, I wonder!) And last 
night I finished the galleys of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ last book of criticism, which the 
publishers, naive things, call a novel and 
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which I call remarkable for me to have en- 
joyed. I've always been afraid of him, and 
went at this galley the way I would at a course 
in Dryden that was compulsory. But the man 
ate his way into me, may I say inelegantly, 
and I am completely won over to his side with 
admiration, if not always with agreement. 
But his vicious if short tirade against ‘‘con- 
tact”” as a verb would have endeared him to 
me despite practically anything else. 


September 24th 

Everything's picking up fast, now that the 
autumn is officially in. Book talks are being 
scheduled at rates that would be most flatter- 
ing if I didn’t know that most clubs and or- 
ganizations just haven't any money to get a 
“good” speaker. My first appearance is Oc- 
tober 11, at the Clergy Wives Club in New- 
ark. (Usually when I go outside of Bloom- 
field I charge, but I haven't the audacity to 
charge this notoriously poverty-stricken 
group.) The president told me that she was 
sure none of the women ever read, and that 
they'd always played games at the meetings. 
She heard me at a Newark group last year 
and said she was determined to “force books 
down their throats this year.’’ Darling idea 
for me to work on, isn’t it! I’m now in the 
throes of reading at some 34 books to see if 
they will lend about 20, suitable and pro- 
vocative enough for the list. By the way, one 
enthusiasm of the summer is This Great Jour- 
ney by Jennie Lee. If you don’t know it, 
please, please get it at once. If your library 
hasn't it, I'll gladly mail it to you. Haven't 
time to give you a review here and now, but 
trust me. 


Wednesday afternoon 


Here comes part of that letter long prom- 
ised. I’m so excited about some of the things 
we're doing here at the library that I did want 
to have a long leisurely chat with you about 
them. That is out of the question (one can’t 
work and talk at the same time), but anyway, 
you're to get a bird’s-eye view, at least. 

As I'm giving a book talk to a P.T.A. in 
the afternoon, my urge to talk in public will 
be well taken care of. 

And speaking of that: I shall enclose a 
clipping of an ‘Information, Please’ pro- 
gram I was on last Sunday night, and had 
lots of fun. The library had the most mar- 
velous spontaneous publicity, and we had a 
larger crowd than the church had chairs for. 
Other panel members were our mayor (who's 
quite a person), the vice president of our 
largest bank, the minister of our largest Prot- 
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estant church. Although my hands were cold, 
I rocked with laughter most of the time. 


But the big item of interest for me lately 
has been my work with and for organized 
labor. The New Jersey Labor School, pat- 
terned after the New York School for De- 
mocracy, was opened in Newark in October. 
I have been invited to be a member of the 
advisory committee to draw up the courses 
to be offered the second semester, which starts 
the middle of January. From a possible 37 
courses, we have selected some 15 or 16. It 
has been a most enlightening and stimulating 
experience to sit around the table with this 
group. There are but two other females (the 
director being one) besides me. The odd girl 
says absolutely nothing, but writes down 
every word that’s said. The men are marvel- 
ously sure of what they want, and they want 
plenty. I am filled with admiration. Some are 
cautious, some conservative, one looks like a 
wealthy banker completely uninterested (only 
he isn’t), one looks like a West Indian, one 
is a bookseller, etc., etc. The public relations 
man is one of the smartest and best informed 
I have ever met in the field. It's been most 
educational for me, you may be sure. Mean- 
while, our two libraries in loca! CIO head- 
quarters are doing very well. One of them 
even circulates children’s books, and has had 
requests for anything by Charles Beard, to 
say nothing of electronics, murder, and the 
expected Mission to Moscow. I didn’t know 
there was any extra time left to devote to a 
special project like labor, but I’m finding it. 
And not a dull moment. Oh, you may be in- 
terested in some of the courses we've planned 
for the New Jersey Labor School. Here they 
are: Political Economy, Science of Society, 
Job Analysis, What Is Philosophy, History of 
Bigotry, How to Listen to Music, American 
Government and Politics, English for For- 
eign Born, The Negro in American Life, Cur- 
rent Trade Unions, Parliamentary Procedure 
and Public Speaking, Labor Journalism. In- 
teresting, eh! 


October 21st 

At last! I'm spending the Sabbath morn- 
ing working hard at my library desk, and 
hope to do a lot of things that have needed 
attention for a long time. 

One of the jobs that has to be done this 
morning is to pick out a library for a new 
labor union. I'm so thrilled to have made 
such good arrangements with the second lar- 
gest in town. That's our venture number two, 
and will mean lots of extra work—but it’l! be 
worth it. 
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Did I tell you I’m a sponsor (which means 
nothing, really, except that my name appears 
on thé list) of the New Jersey Labor School, 
which opened formally last night? I wasn't 
able to attend the meeting at which Leo 
Huberman spoke, but I presume I'll get a 
souvenir program because mine was one of 
the letters of congratulation to be printed in 
it. All this means that CIO Local 408 and I 
are the best of friends, that we're beginning 
to realize that the other fellow has problems 
of his own to solve, and that luncheon con- 
versations often are devoted to Paul Robeson 
and children’s books, as well as to immediate 
personal interests. I’m tremendously inter- 
ested to see if I can manage to keep this 
remunerative level. 

Our mayor's citizens advisory committee, 
of which I’m a member, met the other night 
to listen to the mayor read a proposed post- 
war budget of almost $9,000,000 to be spent 
in Bloomfield the first ten years after the war. 
To make a long story short: nothing had been 
set aside for the library, but by prompt and 
nervous action of your mousy friend, we got 
$15,000 promised (?) for a Brookdale 
Branch, which we very much need. The li- 
brarian said she thought that $12,000 would 
have been “‘a lot.’” So I guess we'll do well— 
if we really get the 15! 


Saturday afternoon 


Here goes what I’ve been fondly hoping to 
make into a long, detailed letter; but I bet it 
won't be any more than the usual hurried jots. 
Never mind—perhaps I can get a few things 
typed off before the public gits me. 


I ought to apologize for working all day 
and all night (which is what I did Monday, 
on account of the Skidmore College Alumnae 
of New Jersey club’s book talk after dinner). 
However, I do work—at the library or at 
meetings or doing the finer aspects of public 
relations—all the time. In between I have 
to do such items at home as the marketing, the 
dishes, a lot of the cleaning, my laundry, 
often many more things. Then I have clam- 
orous friends: my Skidmore pals who are 
closer than brothers, (the pals, five of them, 
who have stuck a la Gluey); there are my 
AAUW friends, who are stimulating and 
always on their toes, there are church friends 
and duties there (music committee, etc.), 
there are the Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
friends, and heaven knows how many un- 
specified others, including the choice souls 
whom I have grown to know through the li- 
braty. On the side are three pleasantly pro- 
vocative playmates who occasionally get the 
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idea of entertaining me in one way or an- 
other, and in order to keep myself a well 
rounded individual, of course I accept such 
invitations with avidity. Never a‘dull mo- 
ment, to be sure—but none for relaxing and 
idleness, either. 

Oh by the way: I'm thinking of starting an- 
other reading club on the fifteenth. Will let 
you know if anything comes of it. On alter- 
nate Tuesdays I review a book for the Inter- 
national Relations group of the AAUW (lots 
of excitement); I try to keep up with the 
creative artists in the Listen-To-Me, and my 
Fortnightly girls are always asking me please 
to go with them to a museum, a play, a binge, 
etc. Would that I were triplets, to share the 
fun in three ways! 

Did I tell you that I contribute regularly 
now to a union newspaper at the Westing- 
house Lamp Company, and that I am nego- 
tiating for a similar space in another at Gen- 
eral Electric? It’s all very slow and arduous. 
Everybody’s so busy, but they get around to 
being interested, and I’m delighted at my 
initial success. And we've really started plan- 
ning a deposit station at another one of the 
union local halls, which is something. I've 
spent hours waiting patiently for a five-min- 
ute talk, and that sort of thing, but we may 
arrive in a modest way, with time. 

I've spent endless hours trying to get a de- 
posit library into the Westinghouse Local, 
but for over a year I've had nothing but agree- 
ment and no cooperation. I happened to be 
at the library desk one day when a man from 
the Industrial Relations Department hap- 
pened in, and I got him all enthusiastic with 
my idea. That was wonderful; but nothing 
ever happened. I’m glad I’m a cat for each 
project, for I die nine deaths before the sat- 
isfactory end is in sight. Right now I’m on 
about number seven. The new man I came 
upon—a sort of gift from heaven—was re- 
turning Tom Girdler when we fell into con- 
versation. Once more it seems as though we'll 
get books to the 7,000 Westinghouse work- 
ers. Once more I’m keeping my fingers 
crossed. 

We've been interspersing a United Nations 
series of exhibits with the regular industrial 


‘and hobby ones. We got started when a man 


came in, offering a marvelous bunch of stuff 
for a display on Free Austria, the first nation 
to be murdered by the Nazis. The Soviet- 
American League for Friendship loaned a 
corking good Russian exhibit; China and the 
month of October are carrying on right now. 

My other project at the moment, is to visit 
——in person—all the civil defense sector meet- 
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ings, and to go on from whatever offers it- 
self there. These are the meetings of the 
auxiliary (women) force, and we can do lots 
with victory gardens, home nursing, canning, 
child care, etc. Well! when my vacation 
comes, I shall retire to a couch and go into 
hibernation. But meanwhile, roll on, thou 
wheels of progress. 

I'll just enclose the list of the books I 
talked about to the Skidmore gals, to show 
you that I have to read not only all of the list, 
but sometimes three times as many. I never 
review a book I haven't liked myself and can 
recommend honestly. So, what with some- 
times two book talks a week, you know why 
my light is never—or seldom—put out before 
midnight—and usually closer to one o'clock. 


October 26th 


This won't be much of a letter because I'm 
involved this morning in getting out a large 
display on racial and cultural minorities for 
high school use, and it’s taking a lot more 
thought and searching on the shelves than I'd 
intended. However, it’s a good project, and 
we're calling the display “Neighbors in a 
Democracy.” The idea is an outgrowth of 
some cooperation we've been doing with the 
Bloomfield Council on Inter-Racial some- 
thingorother. - 


Hallowe'en 


Here is a copy of what came in the mail 
this morning and completely overwhelmed 
us. You can imagine how awed we feel to 
receive a resolution from a combined meeting 
of four local CIO’s congratulating the library 
on its Soviet Union exhibit and promising 
“the widest publicity among the members.” 


November 4th 


Did I tell you that I was one of the judges 
for a baby photographic contest held by one 
of the CIO locals? And that, even though I 
said perfectly honestly that I’m prejudiced 
against the looks of babies that I don’t like. 
There were three judges—and weren't we 
glad that the first idea of a baby parade was 
discarded! Any time you think it’s easy to 
look through hundreds of photographs and 
select the winners, be sure you’re wrong. 


The Fortnightly Club reads the most as- 
tounding things this year, and the discussions 
are so concrete, so adult, and so unpredictable 
that the average attendance is higher than 
ever before, with most of the members going 
to Wessel’s afterwards to finish the discus- 
sions over ice cream. You should come over 
to hear how the subjects are attacked, scrut- 
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inized, and bounced from one opinion to 
another. And I solemnly swear that all the 
girls’ looks improve noticeably. Don’t tell me 
an alert, informed, keen face doesn’t accent 
any girl's natural charm. I see it happen 
twice a month. There are almost thirty girls 
in the club now, and none of them will ever 
have to do facial exercises to remove wrinkles. 

Remember when I used to think I was 
busy? Those were the carefree, idle days! 


Wednesday 

Remember Mr. Mulligan? When he was 
in the library the other day—saying, incident- 
ally, that his factory is working top speed at 
war production due to the library (and he 
wrote this in a letter to the Press )—I suggest- 
ed he'd be interested in the book “Better Vis- 
ion without Eyesight.” What I meant, of 
course, was Better Eyesight without Glasses. 

Mrs. Spencer is-one of our special delights. 
She was at one of my book talks, and since 
then has given herself a really good education 
through books. She sends her fourteen-year- 
old boy to pick up what I’ve selected for her, 
and her latest instruction is to put a book 
on boxing on top of the pile. She hopes her 
son’s eyes will light on it, and that he'll be 
diverted from his present interest in the lower 
forms of life. 

Miss Melvain and I have been members of 
a committee working with Dr. Attwell on a 
survey of Negroes in Bloomfield. It’s all 
very informative. Dr. A’s from Washington 
and a most adequately equipped man for this 
job. The children’s librarian is doing regular 
book talks for the colored children at the cen- 
ter and we find an increasing number of 
Negro borrowers using the library. But we 
haven't really begun in that field yet. 

Last week I reviewed One Touch of Venus 
and Othella for the Bloomfield Woman's 
Club. Their regular—and good—speaker 
died or was delayed by other means, so I 
pinch-hitted with that weird combination. 
One woman liked Othello because “‘every 
once in a while somebody quoted Shake- 
speare.” Then I came back and wrote a re- 
lease for the Press about public health books, 
and started it off with something I copped 
recently, “Mosquitoes, you know, can be 
more deadly than Japs.” At night I went to 
the regular service of the Temple B’Nai Zion 
to hear a labor speaker. 


December 4th 


There are so many things to tell you that 
I can’t even begin. Most of them have to 
do with handing out books to the great 
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American public, and the art of keeping 
good natured. Just recently a borrower asked 
me if we were getting John Gunther’s new 
book. I said yes of course, and she answered: 
“I thought you would, because you have all 
of his other ‘Insides.’”’ I’m sending it to 
Gaylord Triangle. 

My course at the New School for Social 
Research is loads of fun, and very purging 
in the most Aristotelian sense. But I create 
nothing, in spite of blistering criticisms, 
blandishments, and total indifference. Guess 
there's nothing in me—creative or literary— 
to come out. 


Friday, the week later 


Sunday morning saw me busily employed 
at the BPL, doing what I hadn’t had the 
strength to do Saturday. And Sunday night 
I was making a speech entitled: “Why a Li- 
brarian Is Not a Chorus Girl’ to the South 
Orange group of artists, authors, painters, 
and musicians who have just now asked me 
to join with them once a month. Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull was on the program with me Sun- 
day night, and I lived through it. 


‘All of this is said to you in one breath, 
because time fleets like nothing I ever saw 
before. If you want to know what, besides 
a book talk to the Junior Auxiliary of the 
Woman's Club and a gala affair (war bonds) 
at the Elks calls me at the moment, just read 
the enclosed. It has to do with a regional 
meeting of Essex, Hudson, and Union coun- 
ties, in place of the state conference. 


January Sth 


Made three book talk dates yesterday; 
that’s the way my days are going. And may 
I recommend to you with all of the fire and 
spirit and strength in me, the book called 
The Gobi Desert by Mildred Cable with 
Francesca French. It will be on every one of 
my talks this year, for it’s a marvelous book 
of ageless value. You will especially love it 
for the fact that these two women and one 
other made the stupendous trek across this 
some 6,000,000 square miles five times, in 
order to bring the gospel to whomever they 
met. I can’t write a letter without mentioning 
my pet vocation and avocation: a good book! 

This must be all for now. Our Safety 
Council is doing rather interesting things 
locally ; College Club is developing along li- 
brary lines amazingly ; International Relations 
group hasn’t a dull moment; NJLA writes 
me ‘what to do” letters that so far I’ve paid 
no attention to, but must, right now. 
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February 16th 


What is laughingly referred to.as my pri- 
vate life can no longer be classified as being 
either in or out of the library. Usually, of 
course, I try to stay out of the library on my 
free day, but not when I can attend some- 
thing like the conference of the National 
Labor Education Association at which J. Ray- 
mond Walsh is going to speak! 


March 13th 


In spite of my enthusiasm at the end of 
chapter six of Bethel Merriday, 1 was thor- 
oughly bored to death by the end of chapter 
seven, and never finished eight. Please re- 
member that any politeness I accorded Skinny 
Lewis verbally is hereby rescinded. 

Saw The Man Who Came to Dinner last 
night. Don’t let me talk in Brooklyn—I’m 
apt to remember the vocabulary. 


April 1, no fooling 

For your impersonal approval, I’m enclos- 
ing one of our Friends of the Library letters. 
Tell me frankly if it would lure you to part 
with a dollar if you lived in Bloomfield? 
And don’t you like the letterhead? I do! 

About the special Library Day: I think 
(personally, but not too hotly either way) 
that this isn’t a good time of the year for a 
special day. The warm weather is making 
people change their habits, and to try to re- 
furbish an idea that’s been going the rounds 
all winter isn’t such good psychology. If 
it could be done about the end of September 
or the early part of October, when summer 
languor is behind us and the autumn tinge is 
beginning to make everyone feel like doing 
more than the prescribed duties, I think that 
would be fine. I feel very strongly in consid- 
ering the seasons when putting on a cam- 
paign, or putting over a new idea. You know 
there is a lot of good sense to be learned from 
the philanderer who changes his love four 
times a year! 

My public—small but vociferous—clamors 
for me, so off I go, and hope you know it’s 
not from choice! 


May 29th 

Yesterday I gave my last—I trust—book 
talk of the year, only I decided to make it not 
a book talk, but rather talk about how books 
have helped with the war, with international 
relations, with personal relations, etc. I quite 
enjoyed it. The occasion was a Newark Book 
Club that meets at the YWCA. I have been 
the annual closing program for three years. 
Last Tuesday or Monday night, I've already 
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forgotten which, I gave a book talk to the 
ODB in Newark, and that was very interest- 
ing. It was truly an ambulatory audience. 
Workers, and there are thousands of them in 
the building, came in during their lunch or 
supper period, stayed as long as they could 
which was generally not more than 20 min- 
utes, and then had to get back on the job. 
There were both men and women, and at least 
half the audience was colored, which I liked 
very much indeed. It was a disconcerting 
business and certainly called for a kind of 
poise I've never needed before, but it was 
well worth doing. The audience enjoyed it- 
self—almost everybody signaled thanks as 
they left and many told the hostess to be sure 
to tell me thank-you. Some spoke to me spe- 
cifically about the reading list and asked for 
further suggestions. When I started there 
were only four in a room that could hold 
about 300! They were scattered hither and 
yon and I felt as though I were a half-wit 
giving a monolog in an empty armory. But 
I had to begin. Then more came in—vwell, 
it could be a long story, but the point is that 
I had some good practice in constantly creat- 
ing fresh interest. 

There are several other pies in which my 
finger is inserted, but none are a la mode, be- 
ing of the ordinary, run-in-the-schedule 
variety. On June sixth we're having the spe- 
cial librarians of Bloomfield, the Glen Ridge 
library staff, the junior and senior high school 
librarians, here at the library for a box lunch. 
We are supplying tea, coffee, and a modest 
dessert. So you see we aren’t in anything like 
a slump. In fact, we can’t afford to slump 
until the deadly heat mows us down. 


June 17th 


The enclosed bookmarks are for the high 
school students. We give a library service 
talk and a book talk (Miss Melvain and |] 
do a sister act) to the senior high school class 
each year, just before they graduate. Miss 
Melvain tells them how the library will serve 
them when they leave high school; I speak 
briefly about some of the titles on the book- 
mark. Other years we have used mimeo- 
graphed booklists; we like these printed 
bookmarks for a change. 

I'm weary, having just got rid of the senior 
boys (50 girls came down yesterday and 152 
boys today ). 


July 4th 
If you haven't seen the June 30th issue of 
Cue Magazine, turn to page eight at once and 
see a grand looking librarian. Or maybe 
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you've seen her already on the screen in 
Danny Kaye's new picture? I was most pleas- 
antly pleased today to come across her, look- 
ing so entirely different from the way we've 
been caricatured up to date. I'm almost per- 
suaded to see the picture myself; almost, but 
not quite, for it doesn’t sound like my meat. 


July 21st 

It's incredible that so much time has gone 
by and I haven't written you the many letters 
that have gone through my mind. We have 
been getting the most heavenly and needed 
rest, and I've done only what writing was 
necessary to keep contented. 

Of course I've done a prodigious amount 
of reading and all of the kind not demanded 
by the coming book talks on my calendar. 
Perhaps the book that interested me the most, 
and I'd love your opinion of it, is The 
Achievement of Happiness by Boris Soko- 
loff. Dr. Sokoloff's been coming in the li 
brary for two years and we've become fairly 
good friends because of his three or four 
weekly visits, but I never connected him with 
the nine books bearing his name. Remind 
me to tell you about him. He’s unusual, and 
I understand that he escaped from Soviet Rus 
sia with Kerensky’s widow, and that he came 
to America on the invitation of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. We've had a fine time with 
Carl Glick and Thomas Mann (mother hadn't 
read Buddenbrooks, and her comments in 
the going were better than anything Thurber 
ever wrote), Dugard, Bemelmans’ The Don- 
key Inside (which I’ve been saving up), a 
couple of galleys that are trivia, Kings Row 
(which would be a gem had it been cut to 
the length of Sapphira and the Slave Girl), 
a number of mysteries, and finally Harsanyi's 
Lover of Life. These are all things I've 
wanted to read because of a personal curios- 
ity and haven't had the time before. 


August 15th 


You may be interested (just because you're 
long suffering) to know that the AAUW of 
Upper Montclair has a very alert literature 
and book reviewing group which has invited 
me to review for it next fall. It was a great 
temptation so I succumbed. This year I re- 
fused so many out-of-town invitations that 
I finally grew weary of it and resolved to 
take on the firstcomers for next year. An- 
other early bird is Verona D.A.R. When | 
say yes to these people now, it’s always with 
the firm belief that next winter will never 
come. 

Hastily yours... . 
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What Js “Public Relations’? 


By Mildred Bruder * 


Neve a week goes by but someone 
stops at the public relations department, 
points to the sign and says “What's ‘public 
relations’ ?”” The public asks the question and 
so do visiting members of the library profes- 
sion. Some are definitely interested, some 
curious, and others downright suspicious. 


Public relations is a term that mystifies 
many people. They confuse it with other 
terms such as promotion, advertising, pub- 
licity, and propaganda. They are inclined to 
believe that it is accomplished by pursuing 
some devious plan and that at best it is some- 
thing a little on the shady side. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Public relations is as old as the proverbial 
hills and has been practiced for hundreds of 
years by individuals and organizations who 
were concerned with living pleasantly and 
profitably with their fellow men. Simply 
stated it is the art of knowing how to get 
along with and how best to serve the public. 


Public relations are the same to business 
organizations and to institutions as ordinary 
courtesies, good manners, and good morals 
are to an individual. We practice good man- 
ners primarily to win friends. So the object 
of public relations is to win friends for your- 
self, for your community, and for the organi- 
zation or institution that you represent. Com- 
mon courtesy builds good will. And the pros- 
perity and usefulness of any organization is 
in proportion to the amount of good will 
which it engenders. 

Public relations, as Ivy Lee, the “father of 
public relations,” pointed out early in the 
twenties, is not merely talking about your 
business; it’s doing something about your 
business. A person engaged in promoting 
public relations must of necessity be some- 
thing more than a news peddler; he must 
take an active part in helping to shape policies 
in order to serve the public better. Talking is 
not enough. In order to win public favor you 
must serve it first. Then you can talk about it. 

“But why,” the next question always be- 
gins, ‘‘do you have to have public relations in 
a library? It’s a free service, you're giving 
books away . . . well, almost.’’ Of course, 
libraries offer free services but you can’t stop 





* Director of Public Relations, Chicago, Illinois, Public 
Library. 
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there. Libraries have an educational mission 
to perform and it goes beyond providing 
books and maintaining a competent staff for 
casual visitors. Librarians should at least try 
to have their particular library used to its full 
capacity. The success of any library depends 
upon how well it serves the social need, and 
also the processes by which people are kept 
informed. 

Public relations in a library is essentially 
no different from public relations in a fac- 
tory, a university, or a trade association. All 
are interested in the same goal—good man- 
ners and good friends. What the public 
thinks of each in turn depends not only on 
the product and the service rendered by each, 
but what each does to make its products and 
services known. 

If you are seriously considering a seer 
relations program that will pay dividends, 
why not try using some of the methods em- 
ployed by industry. Conduct a survey in your 
own library. Ask for criticism and comments 
from both staff and public and don’t be thin- 
skinned about it. Clean house and make sure 
you have good internal relations before you 
attempt to better your public relations. Ask 
these questions: 

Is there anything wrong with the activities of this 

institution ? 

Is there anything wrong with the objectives of 

this institution ? 

What is our policy toward the public? 

What policies have caused misunderstanding, if 

any: 

Have we done everything we could to promote 

good will between staff and administration ? 

Have we done everything we could to promote 

good will between staff and public? 

How much does the public know about the insti- 

tution ? 


Make your survey over a period of six 
months ; analyze your problems and ask your- 
self whether they are desirable, attainable, 
definite, understandable, and continuous. Ex- 
amine your institutional aims and objectives 
before you decide on a specific plan and make 
it elastic enough for long-term use. Keep in 
mind that any successful public relations pro- 
gram must attract interest. It should be infor- 
mative, entertaining, illuminating, current, 
and above all, it must be truthful at all times. 
Such a program, if properly handled, will not 
only produce useful and desired information 

(Continued on page 494) 
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Public Relations Begins at Home 
By Sarah L. Wallace * 


WHnhIN the last few years librarians, 

like everyone else, have discovered pub- 
lic relations and with stars in their eyes are 
claiming that here at last is the solution to all 
their difficulties. So busy are they dashing to 
luncheons, tacking up billboards, joining 
clubs, and coordinating programs that their 
relations within the library are tossed over- 
board. Like the family of the clubwoman 
who teaches nutrition classes and heads food 
relief drives, the staff is starved. At the end 
of an active year, the librarian who has gone 
in for public relations outside the walls 
reckons up his progress and confesses un- 
easily that he isn’t much further ahead than 
when he began. 

This is not the fault of the public relations, 
for librarians are right in going outside the 
walls, in joining clubs, giving speeches, 
lunching and dining, coordinating and bill- 
boarding, but a public relations program, like 
charity, must begin at home. If the staff, 
which day after day, year in and year out, 
from department head to newest page, is not 
behind the chief, is not proud of the institu- 
tion and its services, is not interested in its 
future and its patrons, is not at peace with 
fellow workers, the most elaborate public 
relations program will die at its first point of 
contact with the public—the library desk. 

Libraries, from the smallest to the largest, 
should give more thought to training the staff 
to deal with patrons at the desk. True, li- 
brarians and department heads attend meet- 
ings where such things are discussed, but 
while they are holding forth on mass psychol- 
ogy and group behavior, assistants, clerks, 
and pages are offending the masses and 
alienating the groups through carelessness, 
inertia, or plain ignorance. The heads who 
attend the lectures but are seldom at the desks 
must see to it that the wisdom gained in those 
lectures is handed down to those who man the 
desks but seldom get to the meetings. 

Librarians of small libraries have an ad- 
vantage over those in larger institutions be- 
cause they are in closer touch with the staff. 
They interview the applicants, talk to them 
when they arrive, keep an eye on them when 
they start on the job, note their behavior and 
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their progress. In larger libraries these vari- 
ous steps are handled by a succession of assist- 
ants and are not always integrated into an 
understandable whole for the newcomer. 
Individual branch librarians and department 
heads should not leave library etiquette, 
customs, and rules to the office or to the per- 
sonnel director but rather make the orienta- 
tion of the new staff member a personal 
responsibility. 

First step in building a pleased staff which 
in turn will please the public is to make the 
new recruit feel at home. Naturally you will 
show him first where to hang his hat, where 
to park his rubbers, and where to sharpen his 
pencil. 

Some chiefs make this their starting point. 
They also make it their stopping point. Others 
use it as a springboard. As soon as the new- 
comer has the hat on the designated peg, the 
rubbers placed in the proper spot, and the 
pencil whittled away to the necessary point, 
the chief takes him by the hand and they leap 
off into the whirlpool. He is whisked through 





His compliments are so well turned that 
Miss Hartford-Saxony writes another 
$50,000 for the library into her will. 


the library: ‘“This - is - Miss - Jones; - How - 
do - you - do - Mrs. - Wingate; - Mr. - Tom - 
this - is - our - new - assistant; - Mrs. - Dick - 
how - d’you - do; - Miss - Harry - have - you - 
met - our - new - assistant?’” — and so on 
through a breathless whirl which leaves him 
wondering for years after whether Miss Harry 
was the one with the pink dress and the blue 
eyes on the third floor or the one with the 
blue dress and the pink- eyes on the ground 
floor. 
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Back in his own department he is intro- 
duced in one quick turn around the room to 
supply cupboards, special cases, key cup- 
boards, money drawers, circulation records, 
charging files, fines, “‘our reference file,” tele- 
phone book, and the chief trustee’s portrait. 
No wonder when the first patron comes in he 
nods three times, stands on his head, and 
then calls for help. 

Break in a new person gradually. Intro- 
duce him to one person and to one routine at 
a time. Remember that everything is new to 
him. In presenting him to new people allow 
time for a brief chat so that the newcomer 
may assimilate something about the person 
he is meeting. Afterward explain a bit to 
him to make that person distinctive. 

“That was Miss Harry, the one in the pink 
dress whom we met this morning. She is the 
head of the catalog department and a regular 
Larry Adler on the harmonica. She always 
plays at the annual trustees reception.” 

He'll never forget Miss Harry. 

In giving work to a new assistant explain 
the whole job—why it is done, where it is 
used, what each symbol, number, or code 
stahds for, the processes it goes through after 
it leaves him, and its ultimate end. Because 
you have done it for twenty years does not 
mean that it is clear to one who had never 
seen anything like it twenty minutes before. 

This goes down to smallest details. The 
girl who types your cards will do a better job 
if she knows that 821 stands for the kind of 
book and that P42 is library shorthand for the 
author’s name. If she once has it explained 
to her that ‘‘n.d.” means “no date,” that 
“1924” means “copyright 1924,” and 
““facs.”” means “facsimile,” she will see that 
catalog cards have a meaning and that the 
hieroglyphics she types are not based on the 
whim of the cataloger or the kind of a night 
she had before. 


Make sure that the newcomer knows what 
his duties are, when they are to be done, and 
how you expect them to be done. 

A worker who is unsure of himself will 
give poor service. A public served by a 
worker who is unsure of himself will not have 
that firm unshakable confidence in the library 
that the librarian hopes they will have. That 
library’s public relations will rapidly become 
poor relations. 

The staff should be informed about the li- 
brary. This goes for old staff members as 
well as the new. Newcomers should be 
broken in gradually to the library’s history, its 
outstanding features, its claims to fame. This 
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cannot be done by handing each recruit a 
thirty-two-page summary of the library's de- 
velopment from cornerstone to latest acquisi- 
tion. It cannot be done by a two-hour lecture. 
It must be a gradual, constant process, one 
fact atatime. On ing apace occasions the 
alert superior can make her points. 

“That woman who just left the desk is one 
of our oldest borrowers. Her father, J. T. 
Hartford-Saxony, came to the city before the 
Civil War. He started a little library with his 
own books in the corner of the general store 





He'll never forget Miss Harry. 


and later on, when he was state senator, he 
introduced the bill which established this li- 
brary. The Hartford-Saxony Room is named 
for him. He left the library $50,000 when 
he died.” 

Little by little the newcomer assimilates the 
library's history, becomes imbued with pride 
in it, and soon can give not only adequate, 
but enthusiastic and inspired answers to the 
man in his church club who says: “Say, how 
old is the library anyway ?” 

What's more he will never make disparag- 
ing remarks about the bewhiskered portrait 
in the Hartford-Saxony Room to the senator’s 
daughter. Instead his manner is so gracious, 
his compliments on the whiskers so well 
turned, that Miss Hartford-Saxony goes home 
and writes another $50,000 into her own will 
for the library. 

Nor should it be taken for granted that all 
the “old hands” know the library's history, its 
strong points, its rare possessions, its unusual 
holdings. A constant, conscious program to 
keep the staff informed of the library’s past, 
its present, and its future is needed if the pub- 
lic is to be answered intelligently by the per- 
sons at the desks. 
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If a staff is to give the ore good service 
it must be a well knit staff, a staff which gets 
along well together, a staff whose members 
think highly of each other and of the admin- 
istration. 

Little things build the strong united front 
which means teamwork and the ultimate good 
service which distinguishes a good staff. Good 
staff members send business through official 
channels. If they have a complaint to make 
they go to the proper authorities; they do not 
mope around in corners or tell the poor devil 
of a sub-sub-librarian in the next department 
about their grievances. 

“For twenty years I’ve wanted a hook to 
hang my hat on,” Miss Tayke complains to 
her confreres. ‘All I want is a hook, but do 
I get it, no! It’s politics, that’s what it is.” 
Her confidante repeats it to another, and she 
to another, until it emerges a grand tale of 
personal animosity on the part of the librarian 
for Miss Tayke. 

“He cut her book order; he starved her 
poor old mother; he won’t even let her have 
a ten-cent hook for her hat. I think she 
ought to go to the board!” If twenty years 
before Miss Tayke had written out a regular 
requisition on the pad in the top left-hand 
drawer of her desk, she would probably have 
had the hook the next morning. 

Good staff members always consult the 
head of a branch, a department, or any service 
before doing anything which concerns that 
branch, department, or service. 


In some librarian’s opinions this is a con- 
cession to human frailty. 


“Suppose we'll have to ask old Headman 
about it first. She has to throw her weight 
around and show her authority.” 


What of it? Probably ‘‘old Headman”’ has 
worked hard and lost a lot of sleep to get to 
the position she now holds. The least the 
staff can give her is a chance to show off now 
and then. But a better reason and one which 
is far more likely to be true is that Miss Head- 
man, if a good administrator, has work laid 
out for each person under her and work 
which is scheduled for certain deadlines. New 
projects should go through her hands so that 
jobs can be rescheduled and workers re- 
assigned in order that library routines do not 
suffer. 

A member of a model staff never corrects 
a worker in another department, a worker 
under another's direction. If she sees a page 
throwing books down an air shaft, an assist- 
ant snapping her gum at a patron or a clerk 
shaking her fountain pen over the circulation 
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records, she does not go up and grab the 
offender by the ear. Instead she seeks the 
ear of the criminal’s superior and asks her to 
handle the case. Interfering in another de- 
partment’s discipline is as dangerous as whip- 
ping the neighbor’s child. 

Courtesy is as important to staff members 
as to outsiders. Answer interlibrary com- 
munications even though they do not require 
an answer. You would answer a note from 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
wouldn’t you? If another department does 
good work and you hear of it, tell them so. 
If the service given by another section of the 
staff helps your work, show them you appre- 
ciate it. If they were outside agencies you 
would. 

With teamwork goes what, in high school 
days, we called “school spirit’: a feeling that 
one’s library is the best library, that it takes 
teamwork to keep it the best, that a winning 
team becomes one only by training and prac- 
tice, that behind the winning touchdown and 
the cheers from the bleachers is a long season 
of hard work. 


so 8 
What Is “Public Relations” ? 


(Continued from page 491) 

but it will make your library a living, warm, 
helpful institution, and engender an immense 
amount of good will in your community. 

Use your public relations program as a 
means for gaining or retaining financial sup- 
port, promoting good will, advancing sala- 
ries, spreading information, increasing circu- 
lation, promoting attendance, obtaining gifts 
of books and money, influencing favorable 
political action, and getting public sentiment 
behind your library. Remember that public 
relations comes before publicity. Publicity is 
a part, a tool, of public relations, but it is no 
substitute for it. Always act first and talk 
afterward. 


Someone has remarked that most people 
(outside of the business, of course) think 
they can act, run a hotel, or do public rela- 
tions. This, too, is as far from the truth as 
anything could possibly be. There is no magic 
hocus-pocus for the pursuit of public rela- 
tions. It is not a cure-all for our ills. Nor is 
it built upon flashy stunts and half-truths. It 
is a long, slow process which demands atten- 
tion, tact, consideration, and good manners 
in everyday matters. In simple words it is a 
program of service in which every member 
of the organization participates. 
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Names Make News—and Friends 


By Donna L. Root * 


ve HAT’S in a name?” murmurs the 

old-school librarian tritely and mo- 
notonously as she pursues her anonymous way 
with unimaginative faithfulness, “A rose—”’ 

That love-lorn Romeo was rationalizing 
must be the judgment of the modern man, 
even a rose gardener. Who indeed has ever 
heard a rose-fancier proudly pointing out 
merely ‘that pink rose’ or “the white” or 
just “‘my yellow’? Never! His guests bend 
the knee to the queens of the garden by 
name: “Gloire de Dijon,”’ “President Hoo- 
ver,” “Blaze,” “‘Ophelia’’—the roster is long 
and well known. 

Only the genus librarian remains anon- 
ymous, an obscure, shadowy figure (with not- 
able exceptions of course) typed as the drab 
old maid because she is too little a name, too 
much an institution. We discuss, obviously, 
the librarian proletariat. 

This is the age of specialists and the age 
of special names. We have name bands, 
named trains, named ships, named highways, 
named perfumes; and George Stewart's 
Names on the Land made, astonishingly 
enough, the best seller list. The public knows 
names and loves the feeling of being “in the 
know” that comes from using them. Who 
goes to New York merely on the 9:55 A.M. 
train when it’s the Empire State or crosses the 
Atlantic on just a ship when it’s the Queen 
Elizabeth? What price dinner at the Waldorf 
in party best when the moment is dramatized 
by the exotic whiff of Dangerous or Heaven 
Scent we are wearing? 

This is not all nonsense, the feverish 
dreamings of advertising copy writers, anx- 
ious to capture an elusive market. Behind the 
modern emphasis on names is sound psychol- 
ogy, the simple fact that names make friends, 
personalize relationships, create individual- 
ity, and give to the user a comfortable sense 
of familiarity in their repeated use. It is a 
simple human fact that everyone prefers to 
deal with someone he knows and knowing a 
name is a long step towards acquaintance. 

Why then are librarians and the library 
world hesitant to take advantage of this estab- 





* Division Head, History, Biography, and Travel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Library; Managing Editor, Inland Seas, 
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lished practice in modern public relations? 
Why do we seem to approve only an anon- 
ymous, impersonalized service while at the 
same time recognizing the growing need for 
specialists in the field? 

The value to a library which encourages 
the staff both to give their own names and 
to learn, in turn, the names of library patrons 
is far-reaching. First is the stimulating effect 
on the staff member herself. For example, 
the simple device of name blocks quickly 
establishes rapprochement between the pa- 
tron and the librarian. For the young assist- 
ant, the use of her name enhances her sense 
of responsibility and lessens self-conscious- 
ness so that she gives her best to the problem 
and her most cordial service to the public. 
Often results are expeditious and mutually 
beneficial. A newly appointed airline official 
spotted the name and title of our travel coun- 
selor on her desk, made the acquaintance of 
our specialized travel bureau service, and en- 
thusiastically promised close cooperation and 
up-to-the-minute data. 

Parenthetically, the librarian learns too that 
the use of her name when answering phone 
calls or writing library memoranda expedites 
the smooth operation of library service and 
behind-the-scene mechanics. How much time 
is lost in tracing requests or locating an assist- 
ant who failed to sign a memo? Using names 
does not always “redound to glory”; it may 
also place responsibility correctly and prick 
to efficiency in the daily task. 

By the same policy, the experienced librar- 
ian also benefits. The public recognizes her 
as a responsible individual and turns to her 
with confidence as a person specialized in her 
profession, not just the “library teacher.” 
And if, as a specialist, she has earned a name 
for her talents the library stands to profit by 
lending support to her deserved .prestige. 

Through the library's publicity channels 
opportunity to give credit in print should 
never be missed. The patron should learn by 
name what staff member can best solve his 
special research problem or advise on his 
particular reading plans. No news article, 
barring routine announcements, should be re- 
leased unless personalized by names, those of 


(Continued on page 508) 
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People Are Selfish 


By Martha Huddleston * 


Alu people are selfish. Remember this 

when you start out to sell them anything 

an automobile, a tube of toothpaste, an 
idea, or the services of a public library. 

The citizens of any community have to be 
“sold” the fact that it is to their selfish in- 
terest to use their public library. And use it 
they must if they are going to keep it a going 
business concern. The word “business’’ is 
used intentionally. A public library is a busi- 
ness just as surely as is a grocery store, or a 
publishing firm. 


Only Two Requisites 


It takes only two elements to make a busi- 
ness successful. With these two elements a 
business cannot fail. Everyone knows what 
they are but we tend to forget them: 

First, business success demands a good, worthy, 
and useful product. It is called by various names: 
fine merchandise, quality goods, ability, or, as in 
the library field, service. 

And, secondly, it takes the proper presentation 
of that product to those who can use it: salesman- 
ship, advertising, coverage, personality, public rela- 
tions. 

It is the second of these which is of primary 
interest in this piece. 

Often it is as informative to point out what 
should not be done as to state things which 
should be done. So let’s discuss some do-not- 
do’s in the public relations field, which I 
have observed in working with librarians in 
many states. 

Do not get the two success elements— 
product and public relations — confused in 
your mind. Making the right book selection ; 
proper cataloging; making the library a 
bright, clean, and cheery place; good book 
displays that broaden a browser's interest; 
well labeled shelves that make it easy for the 
customer; good window and interior dis- 
plays; and a well trained personnel are all a 
part of your product. They improve your 
“service” which is to be sold by your public 
relations department. The sole purpose of 
the public relations department should be to 
sell this product—to point out to the indi- 
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vidual citizen that it is to his selfish interest 
to use this product for which he has paid. 

It is true that in the smaller library, where 
there is no special public relations depart- 
ment, the responsibility for both elements 
may fall on the shoulders of one individual ; 
yet, in that individual’s mind the two must 
be kept distinct. At times one must be ne- 
glected for the other, but both are essential. 
I have encountered many a librarian and 
many a person with the job of library public 
relations expert who concentrates only on the 
product. That job demands an efficiency ex- 
pert, not a publicist. And my amazing dis- 
covery has been that the citizens in a commu- 
nity—often knowing very little about what 
their library has to offer—invariably are ready 
to admit that the library, in a vague way, is 
a good product. People who never have been 
inside their public library have told me that 
they thought it undoubtedly was a good li- 
brary. Getting them to appreciate it through 
use is quite another matter. 

As I have traveled from city to city, work- 
ing with libraries, I have heard again and 
again, “The people in this city simply do not 
appreciate the cultural and educational values 
a library offers. This is a city of farming (or 
mining, or industrial, or college) interests 
and it does seem a shame, too, because we 
really do have a fine library here.” That li- 
brary has simply sacrificed all salesmanship 
for product perfection. 

Do not publicize yourself personally. It 
has been my observation that many librarians, 
even those who are adept at public relations, 
frequently have the mistaken idea that their 
job is to publicize themselves—personally— 
to their town. What they should be doing is 
to publicize the services of the library and 
how these services meet the purely selfish 
needs of the town’s residents. 


“Selling” Use of Books 


The job of the public relations department 
is to sell the use of the books in the library; 
the special services of the library; the fun to 
be had in the children’s room, because that 
will draw in hosts of children; the efficiency 
of the research department, because business- 
men will come to use that department only 
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when they gain confidence in it; etc. The 
head of the public relations department can 
serve no interests of the people in the city. 
His job is to serve—and selfishly—the inter- 
ests of the library. Nobody comes into a li- 
brary to make use of the public relations de- 
partment—not if it is a good one. 

Do not fail to work and cooperate with 
other cultural, educational, and civic-minded 
groups in your community. In a city where 
the library, the school, the museum, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the churches, and the 
women’s clubs all seemed to be at each other’s 
throats, the mayor said to me, “Sometimes, I 
think that if we could somehow eliminate all 
these groups fighting against each other in 
the name of our fair city’s cultural and educa- 
tional improvement, we would have a pretty 
decent and happy group of people here living 
together in peace.” 


Identical Aims 


Especially does there seem to be general 
friction between the public schools and the 
public libraries. From both groups I have 
heard almost identical gripes. Their funda- 
mental aims are about the same, as near as I 
can make out (at least they have been): To 
make the printed page take on some kind of 
meaning for the individual. However, some- 
times it seems that librarians and educators 
alike will welcome the day when all formal 
education is accomplished by visual aids, 
thereby eliminating the use of each other’s 
products. 

Not long ago, when I was complimenting 
a mayor in an average-sized city on his beau- 
tiful newly renovated library, he explained, 
“Well, you see, we got a new librarian here 
and we all will do our best to give her about 
anything she wants. But that library does a 
lot of good for us, too. It helped us put over 
our war bond drives. It helped us put over 
the symphony concert series last year. It is 
helping on our juvenile delinquency problem. 
Every member of the staff worked with the 
Chamber of Commerce on our big V-J Day 
celebration. And now the librarian has gotten 


your Pocket Books’ Teen Age Book Show for 


us. Yes, she has a doubled book budget, but 
that’s O.K. ; she needs it. The superintendent 
of schools is working with her to get the kids 
to use the library—and they're using it, too. 
Why, even my son likes it there now.” 

You will appreciate that all this was not 
accomplished by a highly paid special public 
relations staff, when you know that the library 
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appropriation in that city, three years ago 
when that new librarian took over, was 24 
cents per capita. Today it is 42 cents. “We 
still have a long way to go,” she says. 

Do not forget it is more difficult to keep 
a person sold on using a product after he has 
paid for it than to sell him originally. It is 
that fact that makes a library public relations 
job so tough. It is like being both the sales- 
man and the collection department of a 
large installment-plan selling firm. It is easy 
enough to make the initial sale, but ie 
the customer sold is a full-time job and a difh- 
cult task. And, unless the library does keep 
the public sold on using the services of the 
library, interest lags and financial support 
lags. The American taxpayer will buy any- 
thing—if he is sold on the idea that it will 
improve his personal, family, or civic life in 
a cultural or educational way. However, there 
is a practical trait in his nature, which soon 
withdraws support unless he gets value re- 
ceived; unless he really uses the thing he 
bought. There is many a beautiful library, 
built with high enthusiasm at great cost, 
which today is supported by an appropriation 
barely adequate to keep open the front doors. 
In fact, come to think of it, I seldom have 
seen more than one of the big heavy front 
doors of a library unlocked, regardless of the 
size of the appropriation. I almost never have 
seen a library with both front doors propped 
open as a hearty welcome and invitation to 
the passer-by—even in the middle of sum- 
mer. And this is not a digression. It is little 
things like this that keep the library sold. 


Day In, Day Out 


A library must apply in minutest detail, 
day in and day out, all the highly technical 
knowledge of that highly skilled profession 
known as public relations. It is not enough 
just to follow in the footsteps that would 
make the ordinary, one-sale business succeed, 
such as a well planned direct mail campaign 
the same as any service business would con- 
duct; personal sales presentations, regularly, 
to all influences in a city—newspapers, radio, 
and all leading citizens; regular large paid 
newspaper ads for the library services—sold 
to public-minded business firms or individ- 
uals by the public relations department; an 
unfailing ability to turn library services into 
news stories with real news value—pieces 
your newspapers and radio cannot afford not 
to use. It is a tough job and a challenging 
one. 
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What Is the Trustee’s Business? 


By Jennie F. Purvin * 


T has been said that “it is the function of 
the Board of Trustees to choose a thor- 
oughly competent librarian and then leave the 
running of the library to him.” There are 
qualifications to that comment, however ; and 
I think that many librarians and trustees 
might differ. The administrative functions 
are, of course, within the field of the librar- 
ian; but it is the privilege of the trustees to 
know his administrative policy, how he plans 
to improve or change it from time to time, 
how it is working in the present, what its 
strength and weaknesses are, what the mem- 
bers of his staff are accomplishing, and many 
other details the knowledge of which will 
keep trustees interested and therefore alert. 


Trustees’ Obligations 


You will probably say that trustees in the 
future, as in the past, must be chosen from 
the various groups in a society, professional, 
business, labor, educational, and obviously 
female; that they must have, above all else, 
the ability to present the case of the library 
to the public, especially when it comes to pro- 
viding the library income. But I am hoping 
that in the future library trustees will have an 
expanded obligation, namely, to understand 
library administration. At present, the trus- 
tee all too often knows nothing about his li- 
brary except its financial status.- How can a 
trustee hope to convey to the citizens of his 
town any idea of what the library has to con- 
tribute when he knows only a fraction of a 
fraction of all the things which transpire 
within its walls? Only the librarian and 
members of his staff can do this adequately. 


Are Librarians Shy? 


But, you may answer, more often than not 
librarians are shy; they are not trained to 
meet the public; they spend their working 
hours among books and many of their leisure 
hours reading these same books. They are on 
the whole a “withdrawn” group of people, 
with very modest social instincts. Let us ana- 
lyze these cliché criticisms. Some of the 
gayest moments of my last ten years have been 
spent in the company of librarians. I too have 
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been at A.L.A. conventions; that is where | 
learned to wear a formal dinner gown in a 
hotel dining room for nothing more impor- 
tant than the ordinary dinner hour; that is 
where I met my first mint julep; that is where 
I came nearer forgetting my terrific dignity as 
a library trustee than on any other occasion. 
No, librarians are not shy; they may be re- 
pressed—if so, can it be the fault of their 
superiors who do not know how to capitalize 
upon their potentialities, who by their own 
possible austerity may in very common par- 
lance “squelch” the human side of a librar- 
ian’s nature? I have worked over the years 
with many, many groups and types. I have 
never been in any other group which “‘threw”’ 
as many — and enjoyed them all as 
much as librarians do. Now if in the future 
they are encouraged to let the public in on 
more of these parties, even if it is only to 
stare through the window or look through 
the keyhole, the public will soon be saying, 
“why, my librarian is just as human as I am; 
the next time I go to the library for a book 
I’m going to talk to her.”. . . Nor is this 
all facetiousness. It is of vital importance to 
the library of the future. It is something 
which should be considered by every school 
for librarians. It should be an important part 
of the curriculum training of every candidate 
for a library position. Why? Because the 
mere circulation of books will not be the 
measure of success in the library of tomorrow. 
Of far greater importance will be the public 
service, the social service the library can ren 
der. The war has opened wide this door to 
all progressive libraries. If it is closed again, 
there will close with it the whole public li- 
brary movement. Indeed, we are not so far 
removed from the time when people will 
begin to say ‘“Taxes are terrific. They ought 
to be reduced. What does the city do with 
our money? Where does it go? What do | 
get out of the library? I never set foot in it. 
Why should I support something in which | 
have no interest whatsoever?” 

We know from our daily papers that there 
is nothing valuable or worth while in public 
life which can survive today without a good 
public relations department. If the librarian 
understands this, if he has paid particular at- 
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tention to it, if he realizes how much big busi- 
ness has accomplished through its public re- 
lations activities, he knows that he too must 
emphasize in public, in and out of season, the 
contribution which his institution is making 
to the public welfare. He has an advantage 
over business; he can sell his wares, promote 
their use, without any qualms of conscience— 
which business may occasionally have—he 
can be altogether altruistic about it. But he 
must be! He cannot sit back and wait for 
borrowers to come to him. In the competitive 
society which marks the present and will in- 
creasingly mark the future, the librarian must 
literally ‘shout his wares from the housetop.”’ 
He must think constantly of plans to bring 
people into his building; he must keep his 
institution in the public limelight, through 
every form of the press, through every other 
avenue of publicity which he can force open 
to his use. Every corner in his building not 
used for books and their circulation must be 
used for signs, exhibits, lectures, concerts, 
classwork of one kind or another, for any- 
thing legitimate (and sometimes even illegiti- 
mate) which will increase what the depart- 
ment store calls “traffic.” Until the library 
schools incorporate a course in broad public 
relations, in /ibrarian approaches to the pub- 
lic, into their curriculum, it will be un- 
balanced. 


Censorshi p 


There are other matters on which a trustee 
must have an opinion. One such is censor- 
ship. Since the public regards the trustees as 
responsible for censorship, as I have learned 
from my “fan mail,” we will have to learn 
what stand to take and how to hold to it 
firmly, no matter how much certain elements 
in the population may object to it. What 
should libraries do with books which are out- 
standing in terms of sale, not of literature? 
The safest policy might be one which my own 
library pursues, to buy the book on request of 
a library patron, but never to put it on the 
open shelves, nor in the printed catalog, and 
above all else, never to publicize it by saying 
WE WILL NOT BUY IT. That is, of course, an 
invitation to the morbid and the curious to 
demand the book at once. In the line of book 
buying the library will need to alter its future 
policy considerably. I have always wished 
that we could buy promptly and in large num- 
bers the new books which we thought were 
good books and would create a wide demand 
promptly on publication. A reader wants a 
book when the critics and the reviewers are 
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talking about it, not some two to six months 
later. Yet, unless we are willing to risk more 
money on more copies of the same book, we 
will continue to lag far behind public de- 
mand. We seem to be so slow about acces- 
sions, about cataloging after the accession 
process, that by the time we catch up with the 
circulation of a recent best seller, the demand 
has largely died down. The situation in the 
book trade is all in our favor. We are near 
the period when we will be compelled to 
order larger numbers of each book, or we will 
not get them at all. For the day of quick 
second and third editions is over, at least for 
the immediate future. Let us change our 
standards in this field and give the reader 
what he wants when he wants it. As a trustee 
I am, of course, on the reader side of the fence 
and can duly appreciate what this change 
will mean to the public. I believe that the 
public library is, or should be, a ‘‘book-of- 
the-month” organization, with the services 
our large variety of patrons demand. 


Bright Future 


One more suggestion for the future li- 
brary: Make it bright—substitute vivid colors 
for the horrible drab now in most of our li- 
braries and branches; make it charming; 
make it cheerful; put in a fireplace and a 
browsing corner, even a corner where young 
people can visit socially if they care to. Put 
your prettiest and your liveliest librarian in 
charge and have her salary raised to a point 
where she can do as the critic said Kathleen 
Winsor does, ‘wear Hattie Carnegie clothes 
and Lilly Daché hats.” Encourage her to 
compete with the teenettes in the use of make- 
up. When you buy her Christmas present, 
don’t give her a set of dishes but rather some- 
thing dashing which she can wear in the 
presence of young patrons. If you will go out 
to meet the young folks of the future, you 
will be making an important contribution to 
the society as well as to the library of the 
future. 

But the library’s greatest opportunity lies 
ahead as service men and women come home. 
Whether or not they will use the public li- 
brary will depend not on what courses of 
study you will be offering them, or what lec- 
tures or concerts, or other similar services, but 
rather on how cheerful a place you make the 
library; how patient and gracious and inter- 
ested is your staff. The most important li- 
brary activity of the future is the job of inter- 
esting our returning veterans in the function 
and use and enjoyment of their public library. 
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By Mildred Van Deusen Mathews t 


A? a time when it is important for all 

people to know in order to act wisely, 
we as distributors of books have a tremen- 
dous responsibility. We face up to this re- 
sponsibility rather well inside our library 
buildings, but do we outside of them? Do we 
do enough effective talking in our respective 
communities about books and the services the 
library can offer? 


Until we promote ourselves as public speak- 
ers there are great groups of people who don’t 
know what they are missing. It is an obliga- 
tion we owe to our libraries, our books, and 
ourselves. Should not our voices be heard 
more than they are now? 


One way of starting is to invite groups to 
meet in the library. The librarian on the staff 
who serves as hostess will certainly have an 
opportunity to speak up at such a meeting. 
Watch the local newspapers and announce- 
ments of neighborhood meetings, use some 
imagination and before you know it you can 
sell the program chairman an idea of how 
books and a library speaker can be used with 
his program. A police precinct coordinating 
council had invited the leaders of some neigh- 
borhood gangs of boys to come to one of their 
meetings to tell the adults what they thought 
was wrong with their neighborhood. The 
council was a bit nervous about the meeting, 
so they were positively grateful when it was 
suggested that the young people’s librarian 
a over part of the program and give a book 
talk. 


Opening Wedge 


Another opening wedge is given when you 
are called on to help a group plan its pro- 
gram. Perhaps a staff member has a special 
hobby she can share with the group. Don’t 
forget that in talking with individuals in the 
library you may find out about groups they 
belong to and get ideas of what could be de- 
veloped with them. You certainly can start 
your own groups in the library, confident that 
you have something worth talking about to 
all kinds of people. 





* Adapted from a talk at a meeting of the Library Public 
Relations Council, New York, January 1946. 


+ Associate Readers’ Adviser, New York Public Library. 
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Librarians have been criticized for not talk- 
ing about anything but the library. Surely you 
can join in discussions of other subjects and 
make a contribution in other fields too. 

If you can wangle your position on a pro- 
gram be sure to see that you do not precede 
a lady opera singer. She wiil surely arrive in 
the middle of your speech. She will be wear- 
ing an ermine wrap and will be accompanied 
by at least six handsome men. She will im- 
mediately take over the place and the audi- 
ence. She will mutter strange words and may 
even screech, “C’est terrible.” Of course you 
will be sure she means you, but in reality what 
will upset her is to find the piano on the floor 
in front of the stage and not on the stage 
where she will want to stand. You see what 
I mean! 

Whether you have been invited to speak 
or whether you have invited yourself to speak, 
prepare adequately. In fact, be prepared to 
the extent that you can change the content of 
your speech or discard it completely when you 
come face to face with your listeners. 


Speak with a Purpose 


Before you even begin to prepare be sure 
to decide what the purpose af, your speech is. 
Are you trying to get more readers for the 
library? Are you trying to increase your 
budget? Are you trying to build up a better 
recognition of the library as an hitsiieat) 
agency ? 

If you read Erna Barschak’s delightful 
new book, My American Adventure, you will 
surely get some pointers on public speaking 
in America. She is quite obsessed with the 
idea of how important we consider the ap- 
pearance of the speaker. There’s a lot in it 
too. 

When you are actually ready to speak, per- 
haps the first struggle may be to dissuade 
yourself of any possible resemblance to Helen 
Hokinson’s club members. “Miss Whitehead 
has come to tell us how to amuse sailors.” 
“In regard to our favorite bird poll, some of 
you will be thrilled to learn that the chickadee 
is leading by seventy-five votes.”” Those are 
marvelous cartoons, but you must not let 
them upset you unduly. One way to dispel 
nervousness is to concentrate on what you are 
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going to say and the people to whom you are 
going to say it. 

Be sure to speak so you can be heard. 
There is nothing more frustrating to listeners 
than to miss parts of a speech, because they 
are immediately convinced that these are the 
only parts worth hearing. 

Don’t be upset at the size or lack of size of 
your audience. Librarians really are not prima 
donnas and should be able to take in their 
stride whatever turns up. Once the seventh- 
and eighth-grade classes of boys turned out 
800 strong in a New York City school where 
the naive librarian thought there might pos- 
sibly be 80 or so. Another time a Boston 
afternoon audience turned out to be just two 
aristocratic old ladies. 

Time yourself. Find out how long you 
should speak and stick to it. It is better to 
undercut than to go on endlessly no matter 
how enthusiastic you may be. Don’t be hurt 
if the chairman keeps his watch in evidence, 
but if he picks it up, shakes it, and puts it to 
his ear—then for goodness’ sake stop. 


Always Take White Kid Gloves 


Always take white kid gloves to luncheon 
meetings of “ladies’”’ groups. It has been 
learned from sad experience that there still 
are women who wear immaculate white kid 
gloves at such functions when they stand in 
receiving lines. How gauche you feel to have 
only your old black suedes with you, even 
when your hostess is such a perfect lady that 
she carries her white kids in her hand so you 
will not feel embarrassed! 


Let’s avoid the overworked, completely ex- 
hausted librarian approach. It may lead to 
sympathy but never to respect. 


Don’t take yourself too seriously. Remem- 
ber that you may be speaking to people who 
have worked all day long. They may not feel 
equal to solving all the international prob- 
lems in one evening. 

Encourage your sense of the dramatic with- 
out getting too upstage yourself. Remember 
there is plenty of vital, dramatic material in 
libraries. Dramatize the library and its serv- 
ices. Don’t just say that a story hour for chil- 
dren is held every Saturday afternoon at 3 P.M. 
Tell how a group of children looked while 
listening to “Little Black Sambo” or to such 
a beautiful story as Carl Sandburg’s ‘White 
Horse Girl and the Blue Wind Boy.” 

Beware of reading your speech. You may 
get away with it in professional groups but 
not with other audiences. 
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Don't apologize too much for what the li- 
brary cannot offer. In other words, a positive 
approach is more persuasive than a negative 
one. You can, of course, paint glowing pic- 
tures of wonderful things which could be 
done if funds were available. 


A sense of humor never fails to win friends. 
Not sarcasm or wit, but a teal sense of pro- 
portion. You can test your wit on your friends 
and save the sarcasm for your enemies. 

Be very careful in using funny stories about 
your public. Tell a few jokes on yourself, so 
the members of your audience can be sure you 
are human, 


Don’t be too fussy about your audience 
maintaining absolute quiet while you are 
speaking. If they are too quiet they may be 
asleep. 

Any discussion of current trends in read- 
ing is usually interesting material to use in 
talks. The library frequently serves as a ba- 
rometer of social and economic conditions in 
a community. Then, too, book talks are 
popular with many groups. Do not attempt 
to copy professional reviewers who usually 
give the whole plot or substance of a book, 
so that many of their listeners can be saved 
the trouble of reading it, but rather specialize 
in the kind of talk which opens up a book in 
such a way that your listeners are stimulated 
to read it themselves. 

Never forget that. one of your great assets 
is that you have no axes to grind. The library 
is a democratic institution where all can meet 
and have access to the best thought of all 
times. Make the library come alive to more 
people. Show them its potentialities. Get 
out into your community and talk about the 
library. 





A popular display at Huntington College, 
Montgomery, Alabama, was very simple 
to work up. All that is needed is some 
paper, a pair of scissors, and some of the 
attractive jackets from poetry books. 
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Canada’s “Library on Wheels” 


By Elizabeth Homer Morton * 


OF all the cooperative public relations pro}- 

ects sponsored by the Canadian Library 
Council in the last year, one of the most in- 
teresting was “Library on Wheels,” a 16mm 
black-and-white sound film (running time: 
13 minutes) produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada with cooperation from the 
Canadian Library Council and the Fraser Val- 
ley Union Library. The Canadian Library 
Council had opened its office in Ottawa in 
May 1944 and among the first visitors was a 
National Film Board representative come to 
discuss the producing of a library film in the 
Community Series. During the summer dis- 
cussions were held on subject matter, locale, 
and finance. The final decision was to pro- 
duce a film on regional library service show- 
ing the first regional area organized in North 
America—the Fraser Valley Union Library of 
British Columbia. 


Expression of Library Ideas 


The object of the film was to give audio- 
visual expression to the library ideas consid- 
ered most important for presentation on the 
problem of library service to rural areas. 


The Canadian Library Council advised that 
the film emphasize what was later put into 
the commentary of Books on Wheels: 


Essential to good library service . . . are a good 
basic collection with a wide range of reading on all 
subjects . . . a constant supply of new books .. . 
trained librarians to select books, advise readers, 
afid manage library affairs . . . and of course, a 
population of taxpayers who appreciate the value 
of library service and the need for its adequate 
support. Regional libraries, like the Fraser Valley 
Union Library, where resources are pooled and 
services maintained out of taxes, are one of the 
most useful forms of rural library service yet de- 
veloped. Books may sit on library shelves .. . 
brimful of knowledge . . . but gathering dust. . . 
or books may travel down a country road, to the 
hearts and minds of the people. They may pause 
only to nod a greeting, or to chat for half an hour 

. . or they may stay for a long, comfortable 
visit. . . . For books are like people . . . . They can be 
good friends, and you get to know them quicker 

. when they come halfway to meet you.” 


It also pointed out that organizing a regional 
system such as the Fraser Valley's has taken 
time: 





* Secretary, Canadian Library Council, Inc., Ottawa, 


Canada. 
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There was the original job of piling up a large 
stock of books in the central library . . . enough 
books and sufficiently varied, to get everyone inter 
ested from the very beginning. It meant calling 
upon existing libraries and associations, public 
spirited individuals, and the provincial government 
for active support. It meant studying and promot- 
ing library legislation . . . planning and adminis 
tering library taxation . . . and choosing experts 
—trained librarians—to build up an effective staff 

The council undertook arrangements with 
library organizations. September 1944 saw 
numerous pieces of National Film Board 
equipment done up in special packing cases 
arriving at Abbotsford, headquarters of the 
Fraser Valley Union Library, to be followed 
a few days later by the director, the assistant 
director, and the camera man. Consultations 
with the staff of FVUL followed as the direc- 
tor devised a working script embodying the 
library principles outlined by the council, the 
film board's reports on audience interest, and 
the documentary material available. The di- 
rector had steeped himself in library litera- 
ture before arrival, had discussed the interests 
of rural audiences with the director of rural 
circuits of the film board, and being himself 
a library patron and a Valley man, was sensi 
tive to the various problems involved and 
their solution. 

Forest fires and rain delayed the work of 
outdoor photography for some weeks. Indoor 
photography proceeded in the meanwhile, 
showing branch and school library work. To 
emphasize the need for library training, some 
shots were taken of students studying rural 
library service at one of Canada’s accredited 
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library schools. The first uncut showing of 
the film took place in December 1944 when 
Canadian Library Council members in Ottawa 
beheld, admired, and criticized. The film was 
then cut and by April 1945 a working copy 
was viewed by all the council directors, who 
discussed the film’s usefulness in helping to 
meet the rural library problem in each of the 
nine provinces. Came the writing of the com- 
mentary in June, the recording of the com- 
mentary, and the final delivery of the film on 
September 13, 1945. 

Eighty prints of “Library on Wheels” were 
released to the Canadian Rural Circuits in 
September and October and were seen by 
some 400,000 people. Reports of the projec- 
tionists give an interesting cross section of 
rural audience opinion and reaction. 

From comments selected from the Rural 
Circuit Field Representatives’ Report, Na- 
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tional Film Board, can be deduced for each 
of the nine provinces something of the local 
library services, something of general com- 
munity conditions, something of the personal 
outlook of the field representatives, and some- 
thing of the task ahead for library service. 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan with their 
growing belief in cooperatives; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Ontario, and British Columbia 
with their established machinery for institut- 
ing library service; Alberta and Quebec with 
their emphasis to date on university library 
extension services; Manitoba and New Bruns- 
wick with a developing interest in school li- 
brary units; all are faithfully mirrored—the 
nine parts which make up a Canada whose 
library statistics issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics (the latest prewar figures, 
1938) show that 95 per cent of the people 
living in the rural districts are without library 
service of any kind. 


National Film Board 


TRAVELING LIBRARY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
One of the most progressive traveling libraries is operated in southern B. C. by the Fraser 


Valley Union Library. 


Serving a population of more than 50,000 people, including 


60 schools, it has nearly 15,000 registered borrowers from its stock of 40,000 books, and 
is financed by a 35c per capita assessment on the communities served. The truck, shown here, 
holds about 1,200 books, inside and out, on shelves, operates from the library headquarters 
at Abbotsford, B. C., carries a driver and professional librarian, has eight day-long routes. 


The book stock in the truck is widely varied in subject matter. 


Teen-age boys lean towards 


aviation reading while the lady with the purse (shown here) seeks a volume on embroidery. 
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On the rural circuits the discussion follow- 
ing showings was led either by the National 
Film Board projectionist or some local person 
interested in libraries. The film board sup- 
plied the film with a discussion kit containing 
the following items: 
Rural Canada Needs Libraries, a pamphlet by 
Nora Bateson. Canadian Library Council, 1944 

If You Want to Start a Library; condensation of 
the A.L.A.’s How to Start a Public Library. 
Canadian Library Council, 1945 

Film commentary 

Poster 

Publicity releases for radio and press 

Requests have come in to the council for 
more detailed information. These requests 
have been redirected to the provincial au- 
thorities or provincial library associations. 

Simultaneously with the screenings on the 
rural circuits, showings to library audiences 
across Canada were arranged. Many of these 
showings coincided with my trans-Canada 
visit over some 9,000 miles of the Dominion 
during September, October, and November. 
The film was shown to librarians, board mem- 
bers, and Friends of libraries, and is now 
being used by them in local public relations 
pro As a stimulus to discussion, it was 

est to show the film first and not /Jast, as was 
the tendency of some program planners. The 
film thus has an opportunity to light the im- 
agination, arouse the curiosity, and stimulate 
the critical, argumentative, and creative facul- 
ties of the audience. The speaker who fol- 
lows the showing can then elaborate points 
made by the film in terms of local application. 
This is most necessary in Canada where the 
geography and population density is so var- 
ied. For example bookmobile service is im- 
possible in many localities because of road 
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conditions (gumbo on the prairies and clay in 
Prince Edward Island). To isolated localities 
the film is useful not as a pattern of service 
but to make visible the idea of what library 
service is, a concept which before the showing 
may have seemed vague, visionary, and urban. 
Audiences asked definite questions after see- 
ing the film, and on one occasion een 
to see it a second time. The library audiences 
were generally urban groups who after the 
showing would bring up the need for a town 
and city film. More than once the recommen- 
dation was made that in planning a town film 
the emphasis, as in “Library on Wheels,” be 
on library services, the people served, and not 
on library techniques. 

It is early to evaluate the results of the 
film, as action takes time. As a public rela- 
tions medium the film showings have already 
brought library service in Canada valuable 
dividends. The sound track has been heard 
over one of our radio stations in a special li- 
brary program. The film has been reviewed 
in film and adult education journals. To gain 
complete publicity for a film, it probably 
should be accompanied by a special booklet 
useful for review in the daily press. The com- 
bination of film, press, and radio publicity 
issued simultaneously is much to be desired 
in any future project as is also the active par- 
ticipation of local librarians, board members, 
and Friends of libraries. 

“Library on Wheels’ was shown at the 
mid-winter meeting of the A.L.A. in Chicago 
and several members of state agencies in- 
quired about its availability. Such requests in 
the United States should be addressed to the 
National Film Board of Canada, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada the 
film may be borrowed from any of the re- 
gional film agencies and purchased from the 
National Film Board, Ottawa. 
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The Library Public Relations Council 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


Ona NASH has a verse that runs 


One bliss for which 
There is no match 
Is when you itch 
To up and scratch. 


We in the Library Public Relations Coun- 
cil agree to that sentiment. Our organization 
was born of the inappeasable itch of a few 
individuals to talk about public relations; and 
it has prospered because the itch has spread 
and the scratching has become more and more 
blissful. 


The original titillation came to six library 
publicists in the New York area seven years 
ago last month. We met over an inconse- 
quential table d’héte in a noisy crossroads 
tavern. The food didn’t matter: it hardly got 
in edgewise. We jabbered and gestured and 
drew diagrams, exchanged information, re- 
lated experiences, discussed methods and 
means, iw up plans of action. We were 
very earnest and enthused, the handful of us. 
We really thought we had something. I guess 
we did. Without any high-pressure salesman- 
ship this group of six has now grown to 170, 
including members in 22 states, and is consid- 
ering the establishment of chapters in other 
library centers. 

Our members (present company immod- 
estly included) are alert, open-minded, and 
imaginative persons. They are members, I 
would say, chiefly because they have long felt 
the need for more dynamic public relations 
in the library world and have drawn from the 
council’s meetings concrete suggestions as to 
what can be done to improve service to the 
public and thereby. earn more practical recog- 
nition from the public of the library's place 
in the community. 


If I were to attempt a purely personal 
sugaring-off of these suggestions, I would say 
they have emphasized the need of shifting the 
emphasis in many library matters. For ex- 
ample, emphasis could effectively be shifted 
away from grim-visaged rule of thumb and 
toward a sympathetic over-the-desk attitude 
whith takes account of -all the quirks of 
human nature exhibited by our patrons. Why 
can’t we offer them the same warmhearted 





* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library; first 
president of the Library Public Relations Council. 
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welcome and human understanding that our 
stock in trade, books, offer in themselves? 

Almost any library can send Christmas 
greetings to its borrowers. Someone objects: 
that would require a larger staff and larger 
funds. We answer: it would require only a 
shift of emphasis. It would require only 
recognition that Christmas greetings are more 
important to a library, in the way of good 
will, than some other activity it is engaged in. 
So you take the necessary personnel from the 
less important activity and put them on the 
more important one; and you take the neces- 
sary funds from a less important service and 
put them into the more important service. 
And if you have half a million borrowers— 
well, at least you can offer a Christmas greet- 
ing within the library. 

It is this sort of public relations which 
seems to us in the LPRC to be the means of 
yanking libraries out of the vicious circles in 
which they are helplessly spinning. The most 
vicious is the one just implied: You can’t get 
better public support without offering better 
service; and you ‘can’t offer better service 
without getting better public support. The 
burden of proof, the need for initiative, is 
with the libraries. The inadequate staff must 
be made to do so much more of an adequate 
job that funds will be granted for an ade- 
quate staff. 

Therefore, most of our council meetings 
in recent years have explored the possibilities 
of services to the public which would create 
better feeling. The topic for our latest ses- 
sion was “Spreading Good Will through the 
Mail.” Other meetings have discussed “How 
to bring to the library people who don’t use 
it,” ‘How to improve talks about the library,” 
“The techniques of approaching the public,” 
“Making the library a community center.” 


Tried publicity methods have not been ne- 
glected in this search for new ways of making 
friends for the library. We have gone thor- 
oughly into the matters of newspaper pub- 
licity, including the search for material and 
the preparation of copy; the use of films both 
for good will and publicity; pictorial art and 
exhibits; publicizing library users and library 
personnel; “‘getting good gifts’; making li- 
brary publications do the dual job of adver- 
tising and good-will creating. 
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The distinction between public relations 
and publicity seems to badger some people. 
Most of us have avoided futile argument by 
agreeing to regard publicity as the hand- 
maiden of public relations. You can’t estab- 
lish relations with your public unless you have 
a public. The job of publicity, as we look at 
it, is to bring people to the library ; the job of 
public relations is to keep them coming there. 
Good public relations demands that you have 
good books; good publicity requires that you 
tell the public you a them. Both publicity 
and public relations have their negative as 
well as their positive dynamics. Public rela- 
tions should prevent things from happening 
which antagonize the public; publicity must 
see that when such things do happen they are 
not publicized. All these matters we have 
discussed to our edification in council get- 
togethers. 


Get-Togethers 


We like to think of them as ‘‘get-togethers”’ 
rather than in the more formal terms of meet- 
ings or conferences. We started on a very 
informal note, due to our small numbers and 
to the fact that everyone had a working sense 
of humor—and by that I mean a sense of 
humor that rolls up its sleeves and works. 
There wasn’t any subject we were afraid to 
take up in public; nor any gray-bearded li- 
brary tradition we wouldn't take a poke at if 
we thought it deserved a poke. Undoubtedly 
we raised up critics among ultraconservative 
librarians by putting on an evening discussion 
of the question of ‘‘Sweetiepies versus Sour- 
pusses”’ at the library desk; but we were satis- 
fied with the results when a white-haired vet- 
eran in the audience said: “I am sure we are 
all going back to our jobs better librarians for 
having had this good laugh at ourselves.” 

The informality of our founders’ group 
was successfully maintained through the first 
few years of its existence. But without an 
active paying membership we found it diff- 
cult to produce the most helpful programs for 
those interested. Accordingly in 1944 it was 
decided to invite all persons engaged in or 
actively interested in library public relations 
to become members at one dollar a year. 
These remain our sole requisite and our sole 
fee for membership. 


Almost at a bound the council numbers 
increased and after a few months, in response 
to several inspirational meetings, the growth 
had become so great as to demand organiza- 
tion along traditional lines, with a constitu- 
tion, officers, committees, and more farsighted 
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planning of programs. But it is still charm- 
ingly characteristic of the LPRC that speakers 
are seldom put on a dais, nor officers on a 
pedestal, nor anyone on strict drawing-room 
behavior. I don’t mean we eat with our 
knives; but when someone does we don’t 
make him feel uncomfortable. And we think 
most library employees who deal with the 
public would do well to cultivate a like in- 
formality and friendliness and tolerance for 
those who eat with their knives. 


I should say here that we have been blessed 
with executives and board members of rare 
ability and understanding, whose own library 
activities are living proof of good public re- 
lations. Some of our members are in South 
Africa and Australia and other far places and 
report using LPRC-instilled enthusiasm on 
library publicity there; we know they will 
return more eager than before, injecting fresh 
enthusiasm into our meetings. On our pres- 
ent Executive Board we have a prominent 
library trustee, an A.L.A. representative, an 
officer of a library supply house. All types of 
library enthusiasts are attracted to our ranks. 
They like our “workshop” programs. One 
thing that keeps us from forgetting that we 
are a workshop group is the sensible provi- 
sion in our constitution that at least one field 
trip shall be taken each year. These trips have 
shown us what other organizations with prob 
lems similar to our own are doing in public 
relations. For example, on a trip to New 
York’s municipal airport we saw how Ameri- 
can Airlines trains its public-contact person 
nel through classes and practical tests. We 
learned what an important place telephone 
courtesy has in business relations—and we 
wondered why library schools and libraries 
had neglected it so long. We learned that the 
airline's first requirement in an applicant is a 
liking for people—and we speculated on how 
many libraries were limping along because of 
a lack of this requirement. 

It was this particular trip which crystallized 
our nebulous plans to seek the establishment 
of required public relations courses in library 
schools, with the emphasis on the actual me- 
chanics of meeting and serving the public. 
The response was encouraging, showing that 
most of the schools were freshly conscious of 
the importance of public relations; and in the 
same year, 1944, a course for librarians based 
upon our recommendations was inaugurated 
by the New Jersey College for Women, with 
several LPRC members in the pupils’ seats. 

Other field trips which have proved of 
great value have taken us to The H. W. Wil- 
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First regularly elect- 
ed officers of the Li- 
brary Public Rela- 
tions Council, 1944- 
1945. Left to right: 
Helene Scherff Tay- 
lor, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey; L. 
Marion Moshier, 
Albany, New York; 
Raymond C. Lind- 
quist, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Marie D. 
Loizeaux, Net 
York; Thomas G. 
Brown, Brooklyn; 
Violet Myer, Queens 
Borough, New 
York; Rebecca B. 
Rankin, New York. 


son Company plant, where we were privi- 
leged to peer into the inky intricacies of 
printing and the immaculate perceptions of 
the editorial mind; to Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, one of the largest Army camps in the 
metropolitan area, where the public relations 
officers discussed their activities and the post 
librarian showed us how and what the soldier 
reads; and to libraries of New York City and 
near-by communities, each of which contrib- 
uted food for our discussions. 

In addition to these field trips and frequent 
get-togethers, once a year the council puts on 
an affair to which both members and non- 
members are invited, on payment of a nomi- 
nal fee to cover expenses. The first of these 
meetings was held in Town Hail, New York, 
in November 1942, with the following cast: 
George V. Denny, Jr., moderator of Town 
Meeting of the Air, as chairman; Constance 
Hope, author of Publicity Is Broccoli; Robert 
J. Blakely, of the Office of War Information ; 
and Mary Louise Alexander of the Special 
Libraries Association. They discussed with 
verve the question “Is the Library a War- 
Weapon ?” 

The second public meeting, in 1943, took 
up the topic of ‘The Staff Approach to the 
Public.” Dr. Phillips Bradley of Queens 
College acted as moderator, and the speak- 
ers were Bessie Beatty, Mutual Broadcasting 
radio columnist; Robert F. de Graff, pub- 
lisher of Pocket Books; Roberta Fansler of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; and Buell 
Patterson, publicity director of American Air- 
lines. 


The 1944 meeting was put in the hands of 
that most popular of all library-meeting mod- 
erators, Frederic G. Melcher of Publishers’ 
Weekly, who called upon Dorcas Campbell, 
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Courtesy of AsSORTment 


teacher of public relations at New York Uni- 
versity and author of Careers for Women in 
Banking, and Benjamin Fine, education di- 
rector of the New York Times, to discuss 
variations of public relations and publicity in 
terms of their own experiences. 

Even our smaller meetings have presented 
unusual speakers, like Martha Huddleston, 
the Book Fair promoter; G. Lynn Sumner, 
recent president of the New York Advertis- 
ing Club; Elizabeth McDowell, speech psy- 
chologist; and Louise Bache of the Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women. 
All these people have spoken of their pride 
in talking to our group. I think it should be 
noted here in emphatic syllables that the 
wholesome and friendly respect accorded to 
our council by notable guests has been like a 
fresh breeze blowing toward oblivion the in- 
feriority complex that assails many of our 
profession. Indeed, I would say our whole 
program has helped to lift up sagging chins 
and incline timid voices to joyous and un- 
inhibited clamor. 

Do you have an idea, possibly, that we are 
running out of material? Why, the questions 


crowd in upon us from all sides: 


Would paid advertising pay the public library? 
If so, how would you get the initial funds? 

What kinds of radio publicity should the library 
seek, and how carry them out? 

Should professional talks be confined to a few 
articulate librarians, or should a library train most 
of its staff for public speaking and discussion lead- 
ing ? 

How can trustees be more effective “‘mouth- 
pieces” for the library ? 

How can a complaining patron best be handled ? 

Is there any inexpensive way of putting on a 
publicity campaign ? 

Should the tone of library publicity be changed 
to match the self-assurance of commercial adver- 
tising ? 
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Is sensational library publicity permissable? 
Under what circumstances ? 

Is personal publicity for staff members to be 
avoided? Why? , 

Should library schools screen out candidates who 
lack reasonably attractive personality ? 

What publicity material could be made available 
through mass production to small libraries? 

Should standards be set up to govern library 
publicity ? 

How can library statistics be presented most 
effectively ? 

Should libraries engage professional artists to 
create exhibits ? 

Can “pressure” methods be used effectively in 
support of library budgets ? 

Which is more effective: a film publicizing the 
services of a particular library or advertising serv- 
ices in general ? 


There is not one of these questions that 
couldn’t provoke as stimulating discussion as 
most of our council topics have. We refer 
you to the proceedings of meetings already 
generously reported in the Library Journal 
and the Wilson Library Bulletin, as well as in 
the lay press. This is one way we practice 
what we preach. Another way, which has 
been responsible for swelling our ranks, has 
been to keep our membership fully and 
promptly informed of what transpires at each 
of our meetings and of the latest develop- 
ments in the outside world of public rela- 
tions. The latter job we do by subscribing to 
Public Relations News and scanning similar 
publications for suggestions to be sent to 
members, and by supplying them with copies 
of all available free literature devoted to as- 
pects of public relations. 


Last month, for example, a packet went out 
from the council to all members containing 
copies of: Monsanto Chemical Company's 
magazine featuring an article by J. Handly 
Wright, “Public Relations Is Your Job” ; the 
Saturday Review of Literature-Pocket Books 
bibliography for teen-agers, “Read Today— 
Star Tomorrow”; an orientation booklet put 
out by the A.S.F. Regional Hospital of the 
Second Service Command; another issued by 
the Gannett newspaper chain to new em- 
ployees ; an invitation to a Christmas party at 
one library, “inside facts” about two others, 
and a veterans’ reading list from a fourth. 
Business and industrial organizations, we 
have found, are glad to exchange information 
and materials with us, another mark of the 
respect in which our profession is held. 

The eagerness of the librarians themselves 
to keep leah of developments in commer- 
cial public relations which might be applied 
to library work is a most encouraging sign to 
those of us who believe that public libraries 


are not to be cured of the megrims except 
through better public relations, and that these 
begin at home. When people shall say, “I like 
to go to the library, it’s such a friendly place,”’ 
we'll not have to worry about meager wages 
and pinched staffs and worn-out books. The 
Library Public Relations Council invites all 
who feel this Same way to join it in building 
a more powerful body of opinion and in- 
formed personnel for the accomplishment of 
these aims. 
s 8 


NAMES MAKE NEWS—AND 


FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 495) 

staff members concerned. ‘‘Stories’’ for the 
press should follow the accepted newspaper 
practice of being tied to people, that is, 
names. In this way the public may learn that 
the library, too, has its experts, who deserve 
better treatment than the passing-by too often 
accorded libraries when representative civic 
groups meet. It would prevent, for example, 
a large city newspaper from forgetting that 
librarians are top specialists in book review- 
ing, as one did forget when it issued a special 
Christmas book review section and called on 
civic leaders as reviewers, better known by 
name but far less qualified to evaluate books 
than the library staff. 

Too long indeed has the stamp of negative 
gentility and self-deprecating modesty been 
considered proper and becoming to a librar- 
ian. We are fortunately entering on the era 
where librarians as trained specialists can take 
and are taking an active part in the affairs of 
their communities. As talented individuals 
they are earning for their libraries the recog- 
nition and respect for library authority long 
overdue. Nevertheless, there is much to learn 
about the power of names. The public is al- 
ready “conditioned,” libraries need only avail 
themselves of proper methods. They seem to 
have lagged behind in an era of high- 
powered publicity, much as the movie indus- 
try did in its infancy when Mary Pickford 
was known only as the Biograph Girl. And 
can one imagine the present-day volume of 
the industry without its Bette Davis, Lauren 
Bacall, and Humphrey Bogart? This is not 
a plea to ape movie methods but it must be 
observed that The Average Librarian is a 
common, unidentifiable creature whom a 
little limelight might improve. 

Happily there is a growing awareness in 
libraries of the need for staff training in the 
fundamentals of public relations and in the 

(Continued on page 513) 
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? Libraries Cooperate with Business For 
. Economic Progress 
A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM TO MEET A 


a NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
By Marian C. Manley * 





N the past two years librarians and busi- 
nessmen have cooperated in a program to 
stimulate business thinking based on factual 
information to lead to intelligent planning 
for reconversion. The program, nation-wide 
in its development, touched large and small 
libraries and in its inter-relations both offered 
a field for experimentation and provided a 
guide for future activities. 


Economic Problems 


The cooperation developed as librarians 
seeking to relate their work more closely to 
the community’s economic problems observed 
the stimulus to business research and analysis 
given by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. This committee, consisting of lib- 
eral business leaders had been organized to 
work toward a high level of postwar employ- 
ment. In their publications, issued as guides 
to businessmen in analyzing their economic 
problems, frequent references were made to 
libraries as sources of information. In CED 
librarians saw a business organization not 
only research- but library-conscious. As a 
result of this recognition of the opportunity 
for mutual effort a CED library service com- 
mittee was appointed. Through it both lay 
leaders and librarians in different fields 
sought to promote a public relations program 
emphasizing the library's function in provid- 
ing or serving as a contact point for business 
information. The cooperation of librarians 
and business leaders throughout the country 
made for the success of the program. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment through its field development division 
consistently emphasized the value of library 
cooperation. The Field Staff Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 15, 1945 illustrates the support given 





* Chairman, CED Library Service Committee ; Librari 
Business Branch, Newash, How Jersey, Public on 
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the library service committee’s work. In this 
the director, C. Scott Fletcher, wrote: 

At the recent meeting in Chicago, and in the 
December 1944-January 1945, CED News, an- 
nouncement was made of CED's newest Action and 


Advisory Committee . . . the Committee for Li- 
brary Service. 


Alert, aggressive, and eager to promote the CED 
program, the Action and Advisory Committee for 
Library Service already has 


1. obtained the approval and active cooperation 
of the council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

2. sent to 982 libraries in cities of 10,000 and 
over a list of CED postwar planning material 
and a letter urging that they cooperate with 
local businesses to assure full use of publi- 
cations on postwar planning. 


Community chairmen can best take advantage of 

this program by 
1. contacting local librarians to make certain 
that the proper literature is readily available. 


2. sending letters to those responsible for post- 
war planning in local firms, announcing the 
availability of the service. 


Undoubtedly, you will want to consult with your 
regional, state, and district chairmen to formulate 
a program designed to utilize fully this important 
aid to local programs. 


Mailings 

As a result of the first general mailing to 
librarians many asked for CED publications 
and for information on what could be done 
in their communities to cooperate in CED's 
campaign for economic literacy. To facilitate 
this cooperation a second letter, March 14, 
1945, commented on CED library programs 
in specific communities and enclosed a check 
list as a basis for a quick survey of existing 
library resources. A third, September 19, 
1945, announced the publication of survey 
results in the Library Journal and Special Li- 
braries and enclosed the CED library folder 
“To Plan Now,” the CED library poster 
“Your Library,” and a check list for a report 
on the steps libraries were taking to meet 
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postwar needs of the community. A letter 
dated December 11, 1945, announced the 
CED business library package and carried a 
copy of the “Library Work Organizer’ with 
its suggestions for handling business library 
service in small libraries. These regular mail- 
ings to approximately 1,000 libraries brought 
responses from small institutions and large, 
from libraries in states as widely separated as 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Montana, Washing- 
ton, and Maine, and have fostered local in- 
terest and cooperation. 


Interchange of Information 


The continuous interchange of informa- 
tion on these joint library CED activities had 
brought out the need for some leaflet empha- 
sizing and illustrating library business infor- 
mation service, and 100,000 copies of such a 
folder, outlined by the committee and de- 
signed by CED's staff, were distributed. 
Again the director stressed the value of the 
library program in a Field Staff Bulletin 
issued September 17, 1945. 


CED's national library committee is making 
amazingly rapid strides in stimulating better co- 
operation between public libraries and the business- 
men of America. 

In the postwar era, businessmen will realize the 
need of backing up their decisions with more facts. 
In many cases, their local library is the only source 
where they can secure quickly, accurate, up-to-date 
information on economic and other business prob- 
lems. 

Attached is a leaflet which we consider suf- 
ficiently valuable to warrant the expenditure of 
CED funds to print in large quantities. Primarily 
it is up to libraries to order and distribute this pam- 
phlet to businessmen in their communities. In this 
way they will be able to advise businessmen that 
they stand ready and willing to supply them with 
needed facts and figures. However, ipehane librar- 
ies do not have much money allotted for promo- 
tional activities, it would be helpful if the local 
CED and Chamber of Commerce can assist in the 
distribution of the pamphlet. One method might 
be to enclose a copy in regular mailings to business- 
men in the community. It should prove of value to 
all concerned. 

If CED has done nothing else, it has impressed 
on the minds of American businessmen the need for 
sound, objective research before arriving at deci- 
sions. In my opinion, research will have a role of 
far greater importance in the future than heretofore. 
Research means getting facts. Businessmen can save 
themselves money by asking the libraries to secure 
and maintain these facts and data for them. 

In our contacts with businessmen, let us always 
promote the importance of sound research and fact- 
finding as a means to more profitable business. 


CED's cooperation in publishing 50,000 
copies of this folder, “To Plan Now,” stress- 
ing public library use, was one step of great 
importance. For the first time a business 
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group had published for wide distribution a 
leaflet strongly emphasizing the business use 
of public libraries. A second step was the 
publication of 5,000 copies of the poster 
“Your Library,” featuring the same service. 
A third was the publication of the ‘Library 
Work Organizer,” a condensed and high- 
lighted guide to business service in small 
libraries. 

CED facilitated library service through 
these steps, stimulating the cooperation of 
local business units, providing publications to 
a libraries give effective business service, 
and promoting cooperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce to facilitate the use 
of government publications by libraries. 
Through the cooperation of CED's trade as- 
sociation division and its contact with the 
2,900 trade associations, 100 public and uni- 
versity libraries receive trade association pub- 
lications regularly. CED News with its cir- 
culation to 60,000 business executives, labor 
leaders, editors, etc., has carried stories on the 
relation between libraries and current eco- 
nomic problems and focused attention on 
business information available in the public 
libraries throughout the country. Typical sto- 
ries in CED News are: 

“Find It at the Library,’ April 1945 

“Have You Tried the Library,” June 1945 


“Public Libraries and the Businessman,” Decem- 
ber 1945 


Business Library Package 


CED's major national effort for the promo- 
tion of business library service was the prepa- 
ration of a business library package to serve 
as a unit in the establishing of this service. 
This package, containing folders, posters, the 
“Library Work Organizer,’ and appropriate 
CED publications was sent to libraries on 
their request and was widely distributed 
through the state library agencies. Of this 
and the related Department of Commerce 
program Secretary Wallace wrote: 

I feel that such a movement is very worth while, 
especially when we in the Department of Com- 
merce are most anxious to make research available 
to the small businessman. 

Widespread cooperation by the state li- 
brary agencies has done much to strengthen 
the ties between libraries and the business 
groups. Such a development is illustrated by 
the report from the Arkansas Library Com- 
mission. 

At the same time that we sent out to the libraries 
in Arkansas the packets of business publications 
which were sent by the committee for library serv- 


ice of the CED, we sent a sample packet to the 
director of the Resources and Development Com- 
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mission for the State of Arkansas, to show what 
many libraries planned to do to help business in- 
terests. This commission has for its primary pur- 
pose the encouragement of business interests, par- 
ticularly small businesses. 


The director is very much interested in this ma- 
terial and its possibilities for the libraries and as a 
means for the development of practical business 
information to the employers and employees. He 
has asked us to supply additional packets for the 
use of the department heads in the resources com- 
mission and for use with leaders of industry over 
the state. 


Economic Literacy 


The campaign for economic literacy with 
its constructive effort to meet an immediate 
need followed two lines. First, CED's con- 
sistent emphasis on the use of libraries as in- 
formation sources, and secondly, library effort 
to feature business information sources and 
develop their use. In this, all phases of busi- 
ness—labor as well as eg aa a 
cipated. Library cooperation took different 
forms. In many areas the librarians were ac- 
tive in the Chamber of Commerce and their 
CED affiliates. In Alhambra, the librarian 
was chairman of the subcommittee on librar- 
ies and research of the women’s division of 
CED as well as a member of the American 
Free Enterprise Committee for the Alhambra 
Chamber of Commerce. In Charlotte, North 
Carolina, the librarian was vice-chairman of 
the CED committee and chairman of its re- 
search division. In Los Angeles, the local 
CED and the library service committee sur- 
veyed the need for business information re- 
sources, promoted joint conferences, and in 
general stimulated the use of factual informa- 
tion by business. In Seattle the public library 
and the regional CED managers cooperated 
in the preparation of special information lists 
for the use of local businessmen. Cleveland 
gave marked cooperation through the wide- 
spread distribution by CED of the Cleveland 
Public Library's bulletin “Business Informa- 
tion Sources.’’ In Newark CED’s library serv- 
ice committee put on library exhibits at CED 
state meetings, organized a dinner meeting 
of library trustees, CED officials and business 
publishers on the promotion of effective busi- 
ness information and cooperated in a series 
of marketing conferences held at the Newark 
Business Library, May 1945. In New Bed- 
ford, in cooperation with the CED, the librar- 
ian carried out a unique practical book ex- 
hibit. This exhibit, described elsewhere in 
this issue, was one of the first concentrated 
efforts to present the medium-sized libraries’ 
resources for business, to the business com- 
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munity. The many representatives of local in- 
dustry that took es augured well for future 
support of the library program. 


Close cooperation between organized busi- 
ness groups and libraries in the promotion of 
this service was shown in the widespread dis- 
tribution of the folder “To Plan Now.” In 
Oakland, the CED chairman inserted it in his 
correspondence with business organizations. 
In South Bend, Mason City, Peoria, Billings, 
and other cities it was distributed through 
Chamber of Commerce mailings. An im- 
mediate use was illustrated by the comment 
of the librarian of Newton, Iowa. 

Because I am to address the local Kiwanis Club 
next Wednesday, there may not be time for me to 
get additional folders for that meeting, but you 
have surely given me ideas for a set-off for the 
materials I am intending to use. I shall give lists 
of the materials we have here for immediate use, 
specific titles in as many instances as the space will 
permit. 


However, send folders at once, please, for I'll use 
these as follow-through propaganda, at their next 
session. 


Meeting Business Needs 


Perhaps the fundamental value of the 
whole program was its help to the smaller 
libraries in meeting business needs. Where 
they had been uncertain how to proceed, the 
“Library Work Organizer” with its notes on 
the organization of this library service, the 
poster calling attention to the library re- 
sources, and the folder emphasizing what li- 
braries could mean to businessmen, were the 
tools that enabled them to attack the problem. 
While recognizing that the development of 
business service takes time, the aids provided 
by CED have done much to build up confi- 
dence in what can be done. 


Since greater emphasis has been placed on 
the library as a contact point, librarians are 
both more conscious of their obligations and 
more certain of their ability to meet business 
demands. The long-term results of this co- 
operation will not be known for many years. 
The current results are clear: a definite reali- 
zation of the need for mutual aid and under- 
standing, stronger emphasis on the library as 
a contact point, and general comprehension 
of the unlimited opportunities for future 
joint effort. Through constant development 
of library and business cooperation, the li- 
brary’s part in meeting the economic need of 
the community will be better understood and 
successful development of business informa- 
tion resources will be the result of coordi- 
nated effort by informed leaders in all fields. 
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Corridors and Beautiful Books 


By F. Marte Foster * 


Ho” exciting to behold the architect's 
plans for a new library building! But 
first funds must be raised. The library shelves 
and window ledges are overflowing with 
books. We do. need a new library. In the 
meantime we are capitalizing on the best 
points of our crowded conditions. The Keuka 
College Library is divided into four different 
rooms in the main college building. The 
second, third, and fourth floors of the build- 
ing serve as a dormitory, while the first floor 
includes offices, dining room, student lounge, 
reception room, and library. This main build- 
ing is flanked on one side by another dorm- 
itory building and on another by the academic 
building, housing administrative offices, and 
classrooms. Both these buildings are con- 
nected with the main building by cloisters. At 
some time during the college day, students 
and faculty bent on other duties pass through 
the library corridor—to attend class, to dine, 
to confer, to play, to worship. One of the 
most popular spots is the college buffet which 
is located just round the corner from the read- 
ing room. The library corridor formerly 
served only as a gloomy passageway. Now its 
walls have been converted into library exhibit 
space with bright fluorescent lights. The col- 
lege carpenter made and painted the bulletin 
boards and brought tables from the attic to be 
converted into display cases. The corridor is 
used for book and art displays which have 
been amazingly popular with our patrons. In 
fact, they ask when we are going to put up the 
next exhibit. Sometimes they see it the first 
day as they travel by and often the students 
watch it in process. It may be a Shakespeare 
exhibit after the librarian has talked to the 
drama club on the Margaret Webster produc- 
tion of The Tempest, or the original composi- 
tions of Dr. Howard Hanson, a commence- 
ment speaker. Since the college library is also 
a public library and serves the rural schools in 
the area, the library exhibits just outside the 
circulation department greet the townspeople 
before they reach the desk. 
A current issue of Musical America carries 
a picture of Conrad Thibault and Keuka Col- 
lege girls standing in front of an exhibit. A 
week before his concert the library staff ar- 
ranged a display on Thibault and his program 





* Librarian, Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. 
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featuring music scores, pictures, press com- 
ments, magazine articles, and books. 

A project which has been very popular in 
bringing readers to the library for pleasure 
reading came about through overdue books. 
To the left of the college lounge and next 
door to the dining room is a small room which 
houses the fiction and current magazines. It 
is called the browsing room but until this year 
we felt the browsing was mostly reading of 
magazines, since the library budget did not 
warrant expenditure for many expensive edi- 
tions. While we were struggling with a prob- 
lem of overdue books we finally decided that 
fines would be necessary. But how, oh how, 
could we greet the students in the fall with 
such unpleasant news! How could we make 
the dose more palatable? Then an idea came. 
If the students pay the fines, then why not let 
them help spend the money attached thereto ? 
Could we not provide through this channel 
some beautiful books for a browsing collec- 
tion, and have a-student committee help in 
making the selection? We talked with people 
in the community and with class presidents. 
They liked the idea and quickly appointed 
representatives from each group. The college 
students on the committee were enthusiastic 
and ideas developed rapidly. As usual some 
college students forgot to return books on 
time so money began to come in bit by bit. 
Today there exists a nucleus collection of 
beautiful books for a browsing room in the 
new library building when it materializes. 
We are pleased to have the books but we are 
much more gratified over the fact that the 

roject has stimulated interest in editions, 
kmaking, illustrators, and personal book 





Visits DISPLAY 


MUSICIAN 
Conrad Thibault finds himself the subject 


of an exhibit in the library corridor. 
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THE LIBRARY CORRIDOR AT KEUKA COLLEGE 


buying among the readers. They get feature 
articles in the college paper following their 
committee meetings. (Incidentally these 
meetings are slightly dependent on the cum- 
ulated fines.) Since all the bookshelves in the 
browsing room were overflowing with fiction, 
in the beginning the beautiful books were 
kept on a table. This soon became inadequate 
so the committee concentrated on a display 
case. Members studied furniture catalogs, 
then planned a display rack to be made locally. 
Their suggestions for slanting shelves, deep 
wells for folios, tiny nooks for miniature 
books were all blueprinted and taken to the 
college carpenter. The result was a very satis- 
factory display case with little expense at- 
tached. 

The committee encourages the community 
people to make suggestions for books and of 
course we are using the fines collected from 
the children for special editions of juvenile 
books. 

One of the faculty wives is horrified to 
think that we want to move out. She loves 
the coziness and accessibility of the library as 
it is wrapped in with all the other college 
activities. Alas! She doesn’t know that li- 
brary schools do not stress library service with 
books on window ledges, and floors. But if 
you are crowded in a main thoroughfare, this 
undesirable condition does offer a challenge 
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for good public relations and inspires a library 
to adopt measures which will invite its public 
to step right up and see what’s booking. 


s 6 
NAMES MAKE NEWS—AND 


FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 508) 

use of modern publicity methods. The young 
Library Public Relations Council of New 
York, a group of forward-looking librarians 
desirous of adapting the best methods of 
business and industrial promotion experts to 
the library field, is increasing its membership 
to national scope in response to the interest 
of librarians everywhere. The libraries, too, 
know the need for library school courses to 
this end. They recognize the value to the in- 
stitution (which may well reflect itself in 
budget allotments, public recognition, and in 
opportunity for public service) that lies in 
the encouragement and development of a 
staff known to the public by name whether 
by writing, speaking, book reviewing, or just 
by daily good service as real people. 

When the librarian ceases to hide her per- 
sonality behind anon. and takes a place of 
responsibility in the forum of public living, 
then will the libraries have learned the true 
secret of “how to win friends and influence 


people.” 
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The Versatile Book Jacket 


By Marjorie Wood * 


UBLISHERS have given librarians a treas- 

ure in the jackets on new books. These 
jackets are valuable because they can be used 
for publicity in so many different ways. 

When the librarian is planning exhibits, 
book jackets can be arranged in show win- 
dows or be mounted on bulletin boards. In a 
show window, if the covers are placed around 
old books or dummies, the books will be re- 
leased for circulation. A better exhibit will be 
achieved when the jackets are on one subject 
or on allied subjects. 


Book jackets clipped to metal book ends 
and arranged on top of bookshelves or in 
groups at the circulation desk will attract 
attention to the new books in the library. 


In a small library, if the jackets are kept 
in a loose-leaf binder at the loan desk patrons 
will have an opportunity to see titles added 
to the book collection. Fiction titles may be 
arranged by author and nonfiction titles by 
subject. The librarian can date the jackets 
on the inside and remove them when they 
are old. 


If the “blurb” or review is cut and mounted 
inside the cover of the book it will give the 
patron a preview of the contents. 


When biographical information about the 
author is included, it may be clipped and 
filed in the clipping file. Facts about authors 
who are not listed in biographical sources as 
Who's Who, etc., can often be obtained. 


In order to brighten the covers of rebound 
books, the jackets which have been trimmed 
to fit can be applied to the front cover of 
the books, which have been given a coat of 
clear shellac. The jackets should be glued 
on while the shellac is wet, and rubbed down 
until there are no air bubbles in the paper. 
(When covers are to be used in this way, 
they can be filed alphabetically by author in 
large envelopes or in boxes and kept until 
needed. ) 

Book jackets can be used in other ways in 
the children’s department of the library. The 
pictures cut from the covers and mounted in 
blank books or notebooks make colorful pic- 
ture books and when grouped by subject—as 
farm animals, circus, pets, school life, etc.— 


* Head, Circulation Desk, Indiana State Library, Indian- 
apolis. 
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will be useful for unit work with schools. 
Mounted on separate cards, the pictures will 
also make a valuable addition to the picture 
file. 


The different styles of type, on the covers 
especially if large size, can be used as samples 
to give the librarian new ideas for printing 
for library posters. Even the paper from the 
jackets can be utilized, if the print does not 
show through the paper when it is reversed. 
The paper (white or colored) will serve as a 
good background for pictures or other jackets. 


During the last few years, we have heard 
and read much about using what we have. 
Book jackets offer free publicity material for 
every librarian. 


QUANDARY 


‘Most everybody writes a book, 

It's like an epidemic. 

A random thought? Quick, write it down, 
Relieve that pain systemic! 


Now, just what shall we write about, 
When symptoms burn within us 

To benefit mankind at large, 

And to his woes write “‘finis’’ ? 


Is something light what’s needed most ? 
The world’s been sad and tearful, 

Some novelty might turn the trick, 
Amusing, gay, and cheerful. 


But, after all, ‘tis travel wide 

That really makes men noble. 

I'll ask advice of some GI 

Who's viewed a span that’s global. 


Fiction, fact, or history, 

Religion, drama, science, 

Should one lay stress on common good 
Or build up self-reliance ? 


Yet, possibly a book on art 
Might help dispel a notion 
That beauty, truth, and common sense 
Are always in commotion. 


A mission calls, my duty’s clear, 
This task I cannot flout. 

I must, by all means, write a book, 
BUT—-WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT? 


—JANET COE SANBORN 
Assistant Librarian 
Fine Arts Division 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 
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TALKING SHOP 


le the whirl of getting out this special Public 
Relations Number of the Bulletin, we suddenly 
realized that many of us are overlooking—to some 
extent, at least—that most basic of all public rela- 
tions protagonists—the individual. Not our indi- 
vidual patrons. For them we have many a plan, 
devious and direct, to whet their interest, soothe 
their nerves, and send them away laden with the 
volumes of our trade and their choice. But we're 
forgetting—ourselves. 

We have thought a lot about ourselves in the role 
of public servant: we must keep the public always 
in mind, remember their needs, cater to their wants, 
achieve the correct measure of clairvoyance in an- 
swering questions, and provide the soft answer in 
possible cases of wrath. We have given consider- 
able thought to ourselves as members of the library 
profession: Our aptitude, our training, our qualifi- 
cations, our experience, our responsibilities, our 
opportunities, our remuneration — financial and 
otherwise. We have not overlooked the place of 
the library in the community and our part in it: 
bearer of books and library tidings to many or few, 
near or far, daytime or evening, in the library or 
outside of it. We have been professionally selfless 
and sacrificing, believing in the intrinsic worth of 
our work. 

We take ourselves very seriously. When a few 
of us get together, the conversation is more than apt 
to veer around to shop talk. We select our clothes 
with an eye toward suitability for our job, We have 
encouraged ourselves to play a little—finding it 
“broadening”; and to read a little—mostly what 
we need to talk about across the desk. Even our 
vacations are often educational, planned directly or 
indirectly to make us better librarians. 


But by and large we have forgotten about our- 


selves. Not as librarians, but as people. And some- 
times we are the poorer librarians for not being 
more interesting people. 

As individuals, how are our public relations? Do 
we present ourselves as advantageously as possible, 
with the emphasis on well rounded personality 
rather than surface glamour? Do we enjoy our- 
selves so thoroughly wherever we go that our pleas- 
ure is infectious? Can our friends be sure they will 
never be bored if we are along? Do we have friends 
—or just acquaintances ? 

At the outset of a library public relations pro- 
gram, we would try to get an objective approach: 
to look at the library from the public’s point of 
view. Why not do that as individuals, too? Why 
not look at ourselves as others see us? Are we so 
busy stamping books that we do not “see” our pub- 
lic as they come to our desk? Are we so preoccu- 
pied with their problems that we do not notice our 
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readers? Are we so busy thinking always of “work’’ 
that we do not recognize the fun of being human? 
When we're weary and neglect to greet our patrons 
by name, we're probably pretty much on the seedy 
side, ourselves. The chances are it will take more 
than a momentary fancy or a new hat to fix us up. 

Perhaps it is as easy as clothes or hair styling or 
grooming. Most of us would benefit from a general 
sprucing up. But even the most exclusive clothes 
will lose their style if our posture is poor. Maybe 
we need some exercises along that line, for the sake 
of our own lithe feeling as well as for our appear- 
ance. Perhaps something more drastic is indicated, 
like a diet that—no matter how costly in will power 
—is worth its weight in satisfaction, to say nothing 
of results. 

Do we mumble our words? Even if we don't, 
we probably need a good course in speech. Few of 
us speak well; fewer still know how to speak prop- 
erly; hardly any of us would want to be judged on 
our speech habits. Yet it is quite possible—and not 
too lengthy a process—to learn to apply the basic 
rudiments of effective speech. Of course, the con- 
tent of our conversation is something else again. 
Educators tell us that even extremely well educated 
people will revert, in moments of stress, to speech 
faults of their youth or native idioms, reminding us 
of Matthew's New Testament comment that our 
speech is the index to what we are: “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

Do we manage to keep an even keel between the 
“people and books’’ that are the ingredients of our 
profession, or do we neglect one for the other? If 
we are too bookish, we cannot very well transmit 
our enthusiasm in books to those who might profit 
by it. If, on the other hand, we are so absorbed in 
people that we have no time for books, we are apt 
to be superficial within ourselves, and certainly 
poor specimens for our chosen occupation. For 
books have what we need. We become so accus- 
tomed to telling the public about the books we can 
give them, that we often forget all about ourselves. 
We, too, need books. Books for encouragement, 
for education, for interest, for fun, for profit, for 
searching, for stimulation, for growth, for argu- 
ment, for companionship, for inspiration. 
Whatever we need—and we know this from our 
own constant repetition—we have it in books! Let 
us not go shopping—and overlook the storehouse 
in which we live. 

As we delight in the literary treasures of that 
storehouse, and round out our personalities in what- 
ever ways suggest themselves, we'll be launched on 
our own private public relations program—a proj- 
ect that’s destined to make us not only more inter- 
esting to others, but far more satisfying and a lot 
more fun to ourselves. 
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Publicity That Works 


Film for Communication 


HE critical reconversion days of 1945 called 
for unusual emphasis upon public relations. 
The Rochester Public Library concentrated its 
efforts along this line to carry over to new reading 
interests those who turned to it for its war infor- 
mation services, to recapture former readers allured 
away by war production activities, and to foster 
newly made reading habits acquired in the armed 
services. To reach as many residents as possible a 
motion picture Not by Books Alone was produced 
by two experienced makers of documentaries, each 
with a doctor's degree in sociology, from the point 
of view of the average citizen. It is a factual pic- 
ture with the primary purpose of showing to the 
people of the city some of the multiple library serv- 
ices which contribute to the city’s diverse interests 
in a dynamic, active, vital way. The action follows 
two main divisions: services to children, and serv- 
ices to adults. Examples are chosen to show guid- 
ance of children from the preschool age to high 
school. The picture shows what aid the library 
gives to young people and adults in continuing the 
pursuit of education, in the making of better homes, 
in encouraging intelligent citizenship, in earning a 
living, and in providing material for enrichment 
and recreation. The film will be used in every part 
of the city to demonstrate this municipally sup- 
ported service. It is lent to groups within the city 
having proper projection equipment. It has been 
enthusiastically received by Chamber of Commerce 
groups, study groups, school assemblies, and indus- 
trial plants and the response in use is gratifying— 
particularly that by businessmen. At the showings 
within the library buildings regular library readers 
discovered services new and useful to them. The 
picture is a 16mm sound and color film running 
twenty-two minutes. 
JoHN Apams Lowe, Librarian 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 


Selling War Bonds 


URING the Seventh War Loan Drive, all 
branches of the Chicago Public Library were 
asked to aid in the sale of war bonds. Toman 
Branch Library selected the war film program as an 
appropriate time for their special effort in the War 
Bond Drive. As an introduction to the evening, 
the local bond drive chairman gave a short talk. 
At the end of the program, the members of the 
audience signed bond pledges for over $2,000. 
Bonds were also sold to friends and acquaintances 
of the staff, resulting in the sale of $8,500 worth of 
bonds, although the staff quota was only $850! 
One little old man, barely able to speak English, 
signed up for a $1,000 bond, because he “saw free 
movies at the library, and wanted to help out the 
library girls,’ and a banker asked one of his friends 
to buy a $3,000 bond through the library. A res- 
taurant owner bought his $500 bond and owners of 
many of the stores where staff members shop signed 
pledges ranging from $18.75 to $1,000. 
For its outstanding record in the library war bond 
campaign, Toman Branch received as an award from 
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the Book and Author War Bond Committee a copy 
of Poe’s Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, a 
collector's item and a real treasure because there are 
probably only fifty copies in existence. 

These sales were the tangible results of an in- 
tangible public relations program carried on at 
Toman Branch for the past fifteen years. Staff 
members have become part of the community; they 
are personally acquainted with the leading citizens, 
are active On committees and members of local or- 
ganizations, attend social and business functions, 
shop in local stores, and bank in the local bank. 
We believe that in getting out into the community, 
in becoming acquainted with merchants, and in ask- 
ing = citizens to act on advisory boards for 
the branch, we are carrying out a public relations 
program which will have results when support due 
for the library is needed. 

HELENA HAMEL, Librarian 
Toman Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


For Service Men and Displaced 
War Workers 


N common with similar departments elsewhere, 
an unusual number of inquiries came from serv- 
ice men and women in camps, overseas, or recently 
discharged, .and displaced war workers in industry 
and in government agencies. Most of these inquiries 
were for information on how to get started in a 
business, how to find out for what the veteran's 
inmate ability, plus the added training he received 
in service, fitted him and where opportunities for 
such work might be found, or for very specific in- 
formation showing that the veteran already had 
considered the field he wanted and needed only 
mames and addresses of publishers and perhaps 
prices of the publications he was seeking. Other 
requests were for certain issues of our bulletin, 
Business Information Sources, devoted to subjects 
of interest to veterans. 

An astonishing number of these requests came 
from individuals giving addresses in cities known to 
have libraries. As a matter of public relations for 
the profession we make a practice of answering the 
letter to the best of our ability and referring the 
inquirer to his local library for the material. At the 
same time we send a copy of the request and of our 
reply to the local librarian giving him or her the 
opportunity to follow through on the contact. 

Rose L. VORMELKER, Head 
Business Information Bureau 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Great Books Course 


FEW years ago a Chicago business leader was 

called into conference at the University of 
Chicago to discuss a program of advanced business 
education for Chicago executives. “What the big 
men in this town need to learn is not accounting 
or financing,” he said, “they ought to learn how to 
read. They can always hire someone to do their 
accounting for them, but they can’t hire anybody 
to read and understand for them.” The suggestion 
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was in keeping with Dr. Hutchins’ ideas about 
adult education and before long a plan had been 
worked out in conjunction with Professor Mortimer 
Adler for a “great books’’ course to be given to fifty 
= and women from business and professional 
elds. 

This new plan of social reading caught on and 
became so successful it was decided to extend it to 
libraries in Chicago and suburbs. In the early sum- 
mer of 1945 a picked group of members of the 
Chicago Public Library staff and community leaders 
embarked on a training course which consisted of 
lectures on the methods of discussion leadership 
and the use of the classics in a liberal education 
conducted by Professor Adler. 

In the fall, courses on great books were an- 
nounced in sixteen branches of the Chicago Public 
Library. The announcements were headed “You 
Should Be Warned”: 


This new type of social reading requires active participa- 
tion. You must be prepared to devote two or three hours 
each week to reading the material to be discussed, to ex- 
préss your understanding of the reading, and to submit 
your views to critical examination. 

The trained leaders will not tell you what you should 
think about the books; they will not deliver lectures on the 
authors or their periods; they will simply direct discussion 
by asking questions. 

The whole technique of social reading requirgs that you 
engage in group thinking. This is not easy but it is reward- 
ing. 


Despite this warning and despite the required 
reading which included Plato, Thucydides, Aris- 
totle, Machiavelli, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Locke, 
Rousseau, and others, class enrollment was soon 
closed. Groups were limited to thirty persons and 
at the present time there are three hundred names 
on the waiting list. 

The discussion leaders are a member of the li- 
brary staff and a community member. These lead- 
ers sit at the head of a square of tables, direct the 
discussion, and act as a check on each other. They 
hasten or slow down the discussion and set the gen- 
eral tone of the meeting. Members of the discus- 
sion groups are businessmen, housewives, ministers, 
young marrieds—in short, a cross section of each 
community. During the course of the evening a 
sufficient variety of questions is asked to warrant 
participation by all thirty members of the group. 
Discussion leaders have learned how to keep a few 
from dominating the talk and how to bring the 
more timid into the discussion. 

Meetings are held fortnightly at sixteen branches 
and discussion waxes hot. If you think Plato's 
Apology is a dull volume and that no one but a 
musty bookworm would be interested in reading it 
you ought to look in on one of the great books 
discussions! Those present get so interested they 
don’t want to go home. Many participants say they 
are so stimulated after attending one of the sessions 
that they want to go on talking all night. 

The great books courses in the branches of the 
Chicago Public Library have exceeded expectations. 
It is planned to continue the present course for two 
more years, at which time other great books will be 
read. So enthusiastic has been the reception on the 
part of Chicagoans that more leaders will be trained 
and more courses made available to people who 
really want to read and discuss the great books the 
better to understand human aims, motives, and 
shortcomings. 

MILDRED BRUDER 
Director of Public Relations 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 
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“Great Books’ via Candid Camera 
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Mobilizing for Mills 


OBILIZING for mills can be profitable in 

public relations as well as in dollars and 
cents. When the Minneapolis Public Library found 
itself pressed tight against a ceiling of two mills it 
decided to raise the ceiling and ask for a charter 
amendment legalizing a three-mill levy for library 
purposes. 

The ball began rolling on March 16 when the 
library board unanimously passed the resolution 
asking the Charter Commission to place the amend- 
ment before the voters. The Charter Commission 
gave it an additional push on April 5 by adopting 
the board’s resolution—again a unanimous action. 
One month later, on April 16, the city council or- 
dered the amendment, now christened Amendment 
No. 9, to be placed before the voters of the city at 
a special election to be held at the same time and 
the same place as the regular city election. This 
special election was the only bright spot to the 
skeptics who gloomily announced that an “amend- 
ment never passes in this town.’ In Minneapolis 
an amendment voted on at a general election must 
have 60 per cent of the total vote to pass. A special 
election requires only 60 per cent of the vote on the 
measure itself. Thus, failure to vote on the amend- 
ment (a favorite foible of the citizens 21 or over) 
would not count as a “no” vote as it would in a 
general election. 


With the passage of these three steps the cam- 
paign got under way. 

Organized with a speed that did the library's 
heart good were the Public Library Friends, a group 
of volunteer citizens who sponsored the amend- 
ment. They came from all walks of life, from all 
economic levels, from all religions, from all races 
and nationalities, from all fields of civic and social 
interest. No one could look at a list of the Friends 
without saying, “I know him; I know her; they're 
fine people.” One of the Friends’ greatest contri- 
butions was the $908 solicited through their efforts 
to be used mainly for paid advertisements in seven 
papers. Layout of the ad was done by an adver- 
tising man who was on the steering committee. 
Made up of Friends and board members this com- 
mittee met every Tuesday morning, rain or shine 
even on V-E Day—to plan strategy and map out 
new lines of approach. 


Behind the Friends and the board were the staff. 
Not only did department heads and clerks, assist- 
ants and building staff, retired staff members and 
new recruits join forces, but their sisters and their 
brothers and their cousins by the dozens were en- 
listed also. 

Activities varied with each person and because 
the staff is so varied in outside interests, every 
group in the city was reached. One of the men 
who was soliciting funds for his church left library 
folders at each house at the same time; a librarian 
who was a victory aide sold war bonds and plugged 
for the library on the side; some librarians made a 
play for the churches until almost every pulpit 
sometime during the campaign took its text from 
the folder: “The Minneapolis Public Library Needs 
Your Help.” No group was too small nor too 
large; no man was too important nor too unimpor- 
tant to enlist. 

As for funds, the $900 contribution of the Public 
Library Friends has already been mentioned. Early 
in the campaign when money was needed badly to 
start things off, the staff association and the library 
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unions contributed several hundred dollars with 
which to finance the initial printing venture. 

All campaign matters were cleared in the pub- 
licity office. Committees were set up early in the 
game: A branch committee, with each branch li- 
brarian responsible for her community; main li- 
brary committee to reach the downtown area and 
patrons interested in special subject fields such as 
music, art, and so on; museum committee to enlist 
the aid of the museum supporters; newspaper and 
radio; signs and literature; speakers bureau; re- 
search committee to dig up the facts and prepare 
the statistics; staff education to help the staff give 
clear and understandable arguments for the amend 
ment. 

Because library hours had to be cut to stay within 
the 1945 budget, large signs giving the new hours 
and the reason for them were the first things 
printed. These together with the folder, ‘The 
Minneapolis Public Library Needs Your Help,” 
were printed outside the library, and 71,500 of the 
latter were distributed. 

Multigraphed bookmarks giving the new hours 
and a plea for a ‘‘yes’’ vote and a mimeographed 
folder for speakers, which proved unexpéctedly 
popular, were produced in the library. A special 
bulletin was prepared and sent out for discussion 
in the high school civics classes. A special citizens 
committee paid for billboards which mushroomed 
out over the city the week before election. 

Radio stations gave generously of their time; 
newspapers were just as generous with their col- 
umns. Letters to local publications and to house 
organs brought good results so that the library story 
hit such pages as the Parent-Teacher Broadcaster 
and the Seward (Elementary) School Record; the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club Gopher and the Minne- 
apolis Labor Review; the American Jewish W orld 
and the Kickernick News. 

Did it pay? On June 11, 86,542 persons voted 
“Yes” on Amendment No. 9—7,500 votes more 
than were needed and 65 per cent instead of the 
necessary 60 per cent of the votes cast. Of even 
greater interest was the fact that the amendment, 
instead of receiving the usual apathetic brush-off 
meted out to such measures, received more votes 
than the winning candidate for mayor. 

More important to the library than its new three- 
mill ceiling is the proud interest of the community 
Even now, a year later, librarians are accustomed to 
meeting people who say with proud modesty: “Oh 
yes, I spoke at my club for the library amendment 
or, “Yes, I remember when the library tried to get 
its income increased. I voted for you.” 


It paid. 
SARAH L. WALLACE, Publicity Assistant 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


Scribes in Arms 


A outstanding publicity projects promoted by 
the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County from the bombing of Pearl Harbor to 
V-J Day have centered upon some phase of national 
defense or peace. 


One recent display which proved extremely pop- 
ular featured books written or dictated actually by 
our fighters, not by correspondents on the side lines 
nor military official in Washington, but by the GI's 
with the guns who under the most exasperating 
conditions — in fox holes, on trucks, on barges, 
balancing typewriters on their knees in bunks, by 
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lantern or candlelight—have given us their own 
story of the world’s greatest conflict. 

Early attempts to secure lists of fighting authors 
from publishing agencies proved futile and we 
were obliged to compile our own list. Each week 
all publications containing reviews were checked. 
Suggestions from Frederic Melcher and the editors 
of Yank were especially helpful. In a short time 
our file had assumed staggering proportions. 

Then letters written to publishers, requesting 
that they let us have any available display material, 
brought an immediate and enthusiastic response. 
They not only sent us new complimentary copies of 
each book, but showered us with posters, original 
drawings, and items of special interest such as the 
enlarged V-mail in the accompanying photograph 
which intrigued our patrons. Dated July 23rd, 
1943, the communication is addressed to Robert L. 
Crowell from Thomas R. St. George, author of 
c/o Postmaster. He writes: 


Dear Mr. Crowell: 


Your cable of July 16 caught me today while on a field 
trip. Were it not for the requested 1,000 words and an 
acute shortage of actual, cash, I would, I am afraid, be out 
screaming, ‘‘Champagne!’’ in the approved fashion. 

As is, I’m air mailing the requested material tomor- 
row A.M. Trust that it will suit. You see, I've never 
actually been to New Guinea—I only got ready to go 4 or 
5 times. But for $20,000 I'll ‘Imagine’ I took Rabaul— 
singlehanded. As far as thé authenticity is concerned, 
however, most of my intimate friends did go and have 
bored me since with tales of same. I'll stand behind what 
I said. 
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In order to send material by press cable I would have 
had to (most of the staff of the department of information 
branch located here told me in the course of the late after- 
noon and early evening) write the Head office Australian 
Department of Information, for special permission. As 
material would still have had to go through the War De- 
partment, Bureau of Public Relations anyway, I believe 
Courier air mail has, in ai\, the best possible way. 

In any event, I certainly hope it came in time to be of 
use met with the approval of all concerned. 

Whatever the outcome, on the strength of my newly 
acquired ‘‘fame’’ I’ve borrowed the equivalent of $32 
Dollars from a war correspondent. As this may well be- 
come a habit and in each case requires the promise of an 
‘autographed copy,’’ I'd like an additional ten, cost and 
postage to be deducted or taken care of by my folks, as 
you see fit. 

And now I think I will go outside and find a brigadier 
general, give him a hearty wallop in the seat of the pants. 
That's the way I feel. 


Sincerely, 
T/S Thomas R. St. George 


The exhibit which included three window dis- 
plays as well as the one pictured was responsible 
for a tremendous increase in the circulation of these 
bouks. In many cases the requests exceeded those 
of late fiction, and as one patron said, “none of the 
works were literary masterpieces but a// were en- 
joyable and worth reading.” 

DorotTHy McNutt, Assistant 
Science and Indusiry Department 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 
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Labor Month 


A public relations program designed to encour- 
age the use of library materials on all issues 
of importance to workers was begun in the Henry 
E. Legler Branch of the Chicago Public Library four 
years ago. As a result of this program the Chicago 
Public Library has celebrated Labor Week through- 
out the city. This year it was decided to observe 
all of September as Labor Month in order to estab- 
lish the library further as an important public serv- 
ice agency. 

Various methods of publicizing the event were 
employed to make it as widespread as possible. 
Arrangements were planned to minimize the 
amount of time each branch would have to spend 
on preparation and to make the publicity uniform 
throughout. Packets of material including the fol- 
lowing materials were sent out weeks in advance: 
streamers 18” x 6” labeled “Books and Pamphlets 
on Labor Today,” which were small enough to be 
used on bulletin boards, windows, and walls; large 
posters titled “Better Industrial Relations through 
Better Informed Citizenry,”’ stressed subjects of in- 
terest to labor and management; library booklists 
and pamphlets supplied by the Chicago CIO Coun- 
cil, the Chicago Federation of Labor, and the Chi- 
cago Federation of Teachers; sample press releases 
for local newspapers. 

Posters and leaflets were distributed to 340 fac- 
tories and industrial firms, 70 local union offices, 
churches, United States Employment Service offices, 
community centers, cooperative stores, dairies, 
American Legion halis, selective service offices, and 
railway offices. Displays in library agencies fea- 
tured labor-management cooperation, trade union- 
ism, postwar trends, women in industry, racial 
discrimination, consumer problems, political action, 
job training, and unemployment. Various unions 
supplied exhibit materials such as early union pub- 
lications, photographs, badges, etc. 

Spot announcements were used by thirteen Chi- 
cago radio stations and fifteen-minute programs 
were broadcast by labor leaders. The labor press 
was deeply interested and cooperated fully, asking 
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to be notified of activities and book acquisitions of 
interest to labor. 

Weeks and months after Labor Month patrons 
were still inquiring for materials on labor legisla- 
tion, union contracts, rules for union meetings, and 
for technical books, as a result of the contacts made 
by the library during the month of September. The 
changing industrial scene and the interest of labor 
in education gives the library an opportunity to be 
of great service to this group. The observance of 
Labor Month by libraries in Chicago has proved to 
be a successful opening wedge in this direction. 

FRANCES D. BAUMANN, Readers’ Adviser 
Henry E. Legler Regional Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


For Veterans 


66 DDLEASE send us right away 2,000 additional 

‘copies of your veteran's list,” came the 
urgent call from Worcester’s Veteran's Service De- 
partment one morning last November. “Our GI's 
are returning so fast now we are sending out from 
275 to 300 packets daily.” The mimeographed 
booklist, “Welcome Home, Soldier,” prepared in 
August for returning service men and women, had 
been distributed to all community agencies serving 
veterans and were available at all library agencies 
Fifteen hundred were made at that time and im- 
mediately exhausted, so another thousand were run 
off. Then 1,500 more were prepared in October, 
all of which went to the Veteran’s Service Depart- 
ment. 

Luckily we had 2,000 in reserve that November 
morning and could supply them “right away,” but 
when we were told that an additional 10,000 would 
be needed for every service man and girl expected 
home, we realized that quite a sizable job lay ahead 
for us. 

Besides all of these, the Veteran’s Service gave 
out 5,000 copies of our folder, “Know Your Li- 
brary” (described in Wilson Library Bulletin, 
September 1945). Included in a large envelope 
with other information regarding services available 
within the city, they were handed to each returning 
veteran. j 

“Welcome Home, Soldier” was purposely infor- 
mal, brief, pertinent. It began: 

You don’t need ‘basic’ training to make a civilian of 
yourself. However, if you require strategic information as 
a background for the tactical guidance offered by many 
community agencies for veterans, ask the Free Public Li 
brary to help you. 


Under the caption “Last details of discharge,” 
books and pamphlets such as “Laws Relating to 
Veterans,” and “Questions and answers about .. . 
loan guaranty for home, farms, business,” were 
listed. Helpful suggestions under the headings: 
Going back to school? Going into business? and 
Getting a new job—or your old one back? were 
followed by the most popular part of the list: 
Returning to your bride—or ringing wedding bells ? 
Is your child a problem? and Building a house? 
followed naturally. If the many requests for books 
on these subjects are any indication, it seems that 
all the work involved was well repaid. As for the 
good will created among Worcester GI Joes and 
Jills, that is inestimable. 
DorotHy J. STEDMAN, In Charge of 
Publicity 
Free Public Library 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Special Service to Veterans 


HE outstanding public relations activity of the 
Jersey City Public Library during 1945 was 
the special service given to the returning service 
men and women. Though not intended as a pub- 
licity feature it resulted in widespread publicity for 
the library, brought in many new borrowers, and 
brought the library in contact with scores of insti- 
tutions whose members had never used the library 
and were unfamiliar with its resources and services. 
Some time before V-E Day a handbook was 
compiled by the librarian telling in detail the serv- 
ices that were being given to veterans. Copies of 
this handbook were sent to every organization in 
the city and to many individuals, including of 
course all organizations giving service to veterans. 
Enclosed with a copy of the handbook was a per- 
sonal letter saying that additional copies of the 
booklet would be sent on request. The response 
exceeded our greatest expectations and within a 
short time thousands of copies were requested and 
distributed by these organizations. 


The publicity furthered by the distribution of the 
booklet went far beyond the veterans and reached 
the general public, made the library better known, 
and established interest and good will among 
groups that had not previously used the library. 
This was not alone due to the publicity given by 
the handbook but was owing in as great a measure 
to the service that we were actually giving to the 
veterans. The greater part of the large room hous- 
ing the technology department in the main building 
was taken over ie the use of the returning service 
men and women, and was equipped with furnish- 
ings for their exclusive use and supplied with 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals particularly use- 
ful for the needs and problems of the veterans. In- 
teresting exhibitions of such material have been set 
up and attractive signs installed. A desk with sta- 
tionery and writing materials has been placed in 
the room for the use of service men. 


The parents of one of the veterans who had been 
using the veterans’ room came to the library the 
following day saying that they had never used the 
library, but their son was so pleased with the serv- 
ice he had received that they took out cards and 
have been borrowing books ever since. This is only 
one of many good public relations incidents that 
have occurred because of the services rendered to 
the veterans. 

ETHEL A. MURPHY 
Director of Public Relations 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Memorials Folder 


HE most successful publicity venture of 1945 

for the Lima Public Library was a six-page 
printed folder entitled “Gifts, Endowments, Be- 
quests as Living Memorials.” Issued by the trustees, 
this folder crystallized the community's interest in 
gifts which have, since its publication, been much 
more generous and also wider-spread throughout 
different classes in the city. 

The folder includes general information about 
gifts, questions and answers about the use of do- 
nated volumes, a list of present memorial collec- 
tions, an invitation to give, and a suitable bequest 
form. 

Georcizg G. McAree, Librarian 
Lima, Ohio, Public Library 
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Victory Day Parade 


dagen: Lorain-born Admiral Ernest J. King 
came home for a Victory Day celebration 
on September 30, all Lorain turned out to honor 
him with a parade. Every civic organization in the 
city and county participated. Preparing a float, such 
as companies with much money here entered in our 
parade, looked well nigh impossible for the library. 
Yet, when we realized that every other civic or- 
ganization would be represented, we felt it more 
important than ever that the library should be 
represented, especially since the public schools were 
planning a float. We found a farmer who lent us 
a trailer and we found that we could purchase ma- 
terials such as floral sheeting, fringe, and letters 
from an advertising and display company in near-by 
Cleveland. All members of the staff assisted, and 
the float, which shows the children’s librarian con- 
— a story hour, was the result of our collective 
ideas. 

Ninety thousand people witnessed our parade and 
the children attracted considerable attention, their 
friends hailing them as we passed down our Broad- 
way. When we passed the reviewing stand, the 
announcer read the slogan, ‘Nazis Burned Books; 
We Build With Books,” and remarked, “Isn't that 
a wonderful slogan!” 

The color scheme of the float was blue and white 
with no other color to detract from the effect. The 
staff spent three days building the float. Fortun- 
ately, we have a custodian who was formerly a 
carpenter, who constructed the framework of the 
book for us. Although it was a great strain on an 
already overworked staff, all members entered 
wholeheartedly into the project, and gave much of 
their own time to it. The day of the parade we felt 
that all work was amply repaid by the enthusiasm 
and applause from our crowded streets as we went 
by. Compliments are still pouring in on us and we 
are sure that many Lorain citizens are more aware 
of their public library than heretofore. 

MARION M. KING, Librarian 
Lorain, Ohio, Public Library 


Veteran’s Radio Series 


T= Grand Rapids Public Library became defin- 
itely aware of the “veteran” group when ques- 
tion score sheets showed an increase in interest in 
the rights and privileges of the returning veteran. 
In the process of finding these answers, we discov- 
ered that there were quite a number of agencies 
already organized (or in the process) to help the 
veteran, through counseling and action. Many 
cities, like Grand Rapids, have a central referral 
agency. And it was with this counseling center that 
we planned our series of veteran’s radio programs. 
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Using our weekly adult library quarter-hour, 
which comes on Mondays at 2:30, we ran a series 
of twenty veteran's information programs. They 
were arranged in the style of the interview. One 
or two persons from the agency chosen each week 
appeared as guests on the library hour. The scripts 
were prepared ahead of time, because some of the 
guests had never been on the radio before and felt 
safer with scripts before them. Usually the library's 
public relations director did the interviewing, but 
we found it effective to use veterans in a couple of 
cases. On a veterans’ administration program, a 
young service man who had been in to see about 
continuing his education asked his questions during 
the radio hour. A discharged Army lieutenant took 
charge of another program, in which he discussed 
the community's possibilities with a businessman 
from the board at the counseling center. 

The Veteran's Counseling Center started off the 
series with a general discussion of the scope of the 
problem. Then the center closed the series on the 
theme of “a solid community front.” Among the 
agencies represented in the series were: the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Veterans Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, veterans’ division of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Grand Rapids, veterans’ division of the 
United States Employment Service, Michigan 
Veteran's Facility, Michigan State Civil Service 
Commission, Veteran's Psychiatric Clinic, Family 
Service Association, the OPA, and the Board of 
Education. We also included the public library's 
services for veterans in one program. Some agen- 
cies needed more than one quarter-hour to explain 
their varied services. 

Questions from veterans and veterans’ families 
prompted us to do the radio series as a public rela- 
tions measure. However, we found through this 
series that the veterans’ agencies also became inter- 
ested in the public library. Some of them, of their 
own accord, spoke of the value of the library in their 
talks. The Veteran’s Counseling Center and the 
library have been working in close harmony as a 
result of learning more about each other. The li- 
brary, which does not pretend to be a counseling 
center, refers all such questions to the center (lo- 
cated just across the street). The center advises 
veterans to use the library for school, business, 
vocational, recreational, and technical information. 
Many veterans have been coming in for material on 
house planning. Recently the center has asked per- 
mission to set up a veterans’ bulletin board in the 
library. 

It has been impossible to check the number of 
listeners we had during the series. Comments made 
to staff members assured us that people were listen- 
ing. The value in such a series that came to our 
attention immediately, though, was the relationship 
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that developed with the veterans’ associations. We 
are now planning a similar series of radio programs 
with the Council of Social Agencies in Grand 
Rapids. 
BreTTy RAE RAGAN 
Director of Public Relations 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library 


Monthly Bulletin 


PPEARANCE of the Paterson Public Library's 
monthly bulletin of book news, the first pub- 
lication of its kind ever issued by the library, was the 
outstanding event in the year’s program of expand- 
ing public relations. The bulletin is mailed to over 
two hundred city officials, business and community 
leaders, and library patrons, and is also distributed 
in the central library and branches. By the end of 
the year it was felt that the bulletin’s mission, not 
only of increasing circulation but of making the 
community “library-conscious’” and adding a per- 
sonal touch between the library and the citizen, had 

been successfully accomplished. 

Leo R. EtzKorNn, Librarian 

Paterson, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Practical Book Exhibit 


ECENTLY the New Bedford Free Public Li- 

brary held a successful “Practical Book Ex- 
hibit’’ with business and industry of the community 
cooperating. Invitations concerning the event were 
sent to the presidents of the leading firms, and an- 
nouncements were posted on bulletin boards and in 
other conspicuous spots. As New Bedford is a city 
with many diversified industries we wanted to in- 
clude all. From the correspondence received in 
answer to our invitations we made a listing of 
specialized jobs and tried to include them. 


Nine tables were used, each table carrying a large 
placard summing up its collections, and its subdivi- 
sions. The three leading industries of New Bed- 
ford were combined under the heading of ‘Textile 
—Fishing—Marine.” Two tables were devoted to 
the various trades and allied subjects, and another 
combined “Office Practice -Selling- Merchandising- 
Banking.’ ‘Practical Books” from the art depart- 
ment included books on design, drafting, housing, 
city planning, and commercial photography. Smaller 
tables were devoted to materials of the Committee 
for Economic Development and Department of 
Commerce publications. 

In an exhibit of this kind, reference books are 
important. Tape streamers led from pages of ref- 
erence works, yearbooks, encyclopedias, registers, 
and the like, to cards asking questions which could 
be answered in these volumes. 


Booklists of selected books on the subjects dis- 
played were distributed and visitors were urged to 
reserve the books shown and register for library 
cards. There was an attendance of about 500 dur- 
ing the week of the exhibit and nearly 100 reserves 
were entered for books included in the display. 
Favorable comments from many sources have re- 
warded us for the time and effort given to such a 
detailed undertaking, and it is our conclusion that 
similar exhibits should be presented from year to 
year. 

WiLuiaM T. O’RourKE, Librarian 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, Free Public 
Library 
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Public Relations Assistant 


he Syracuse Public Library, employing a pub- 
lic relations assistant in 1945 for the first 
time, tried many new projects in the public relations 
field. Especially successful were a weekly radio 
program, a regular Sunday book review column, 
library posters in city and community centers, and 
an increased number of letters to organizations and 
individuals. 

Ten photographs in a full-page rotogravure lay- 
out in midsummer, titled ‘Syracuse Public Library 
System,” presented attractively a group of library 
activities. The exteriors of the main library and one 
of the new branch buildings were shown; the varied 
persons who use the library services were repre- 
sented by a soldier seated at the veterans’ desk in 
the business and industrial department, men study- 
ing newspapers in the newspaper room, an old 
gentleman with head bent over his book in con- 
centration, and a ten-year-old dressed for reading in 
striped shirt and shorts. Girl Scouts collecting over- 
due books for merit badge work, and big brother 
showing his blonde little sister the pictures in a 
library book showed the part the library has in the 
community. 

“At the Library,” the weekly book review column, 
gives brief notes on six to eight new books and 
includes short italicized paragraphs on library ac- 
tivities. The italics make the comments stand out 
and dress up the column, which runs to about 
eighteen inches. Monday morning visitors to the 
library are often carrying the column, with books 
which they want marked, and the library phone 
rings frequently with requests to reserve books in 
the column. 

MARJorRIE R. HET, Public Relations Assistant 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 
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BOOKS FOR VETERANS 


Books on vocations and job opportunities, 
recreation and hobbies, were featured in 
this display addressed to returning service 
men and women in the Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, Public Library. The dark blue back- 
ground of the poster bore a reproduction 
of the gold discharge button, with the 
message printed in bold white letters. 
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Welcome 


HIS $12 sign has done a most effective job of 

telling the community's 10,000 veterans and 

their families that the Kalamazoo Public Library 

welcomes an opportunity to serve them. A letter to 

each of these veterans would have cost between 

$400 and $500, not including the cost of that scarce 
item, clerical help. 

We know this sign brings many veterans into the 
library. When asked what they think of the sign 
the answer is invariably the same—‘‘Oh, it’s swell.” 
They like it, they can’t help seeing it, not once but 
every time they come downtown, and it can’t be 
tossed into the wastebasket unread—which could 
happen to a letter. 

ELEANOR RICKER, Director of Public 
Relations 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library 


Community Calendar of Events 


HERE had long been a need for a community 
calendar of events in the neighborhood of the 
Chicago Lawn Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. It was important that such a calendar be 
located in an easily accessible place and that it be 
available to all. The library decided to undertake 
such a project as a community service. 

A calendar, named “The Signpost,’ was placed 
in a window near the library entrance, and so ar- 
ranged and lighted that it was visible at all times, 
even when the library was closed. Each church and 
neighborhood organization sends in notices of com- 
ing and current events and these are typed on 3” x 
5” cards and inserted in a slot under the date. 

The community has learned that ‘“The Signpost’’ 
not only publicizes events, but that scheduling two 
occasions of major public interest for the same date 
can be avoided by consulting the calendar in advance 
of program planning. The library finds that since 
the installation of “The Signpost’ it is a simple 
matter to keep a finger on the pulse of community 
activities. It has also created many new channels 
for library publicity. 

FLORENCE RICHARDS, Librarian 
Chicago Lawn Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 
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IN coding « pictre of u 15 ectove pine? 


esiring & poem about 2 fireman? 

bsessed with plans for » new home? 

ndecided about the color of JeHerson s hair? 
ewildered as to the number of home runs Babe Ruth hit? 
tying to find 2 formula for homemade soap? 


! ting about a new line of work? 
ct 


Are these or any of « million other questions on slmost 
any subject bothering you? ff so, turn this card and learn 
whet you can do about it. 





Effective Enclosure 


6 be: publicity and public relations program of 
the Lincoln City Library has been greatly ex- 
panded during the last year and a number of differ- 
ent media directed at different population groups 
and stressing various phases of our service have 
been employed. Thus it is a bit difficult to deter- 
mine the “most successful” venture. How can one 
decide, for example, whether the new Sunday news- 
paper column, the essay contest sponsored by the 
Junior League and the library, the continuing, well 
located store window display, or the Saturday mov- 
ies for children bore the heaviest fruit? All of 
them were worth while and all of them brought 
new friends to the library and aroused widespread 
and favorable comment. Maybe the newly organ- 
ized Friends of the Library, the attempted campaign 
for a new building, the cleaning up and rearrange- 
ment of several departments, the elimination of red 
tape, and the numerous talks given by the librarian 
and the staff were even more effective. 


However, since one program must be singled out 
from the rest, it may be that our latest effort to pro- 
mote our information service should receive the 
greatest stress. This consisted of an enclosure 
which was mailed with 20,000 electric bills by one 
of the local utilities. The method of distribution is 
by no means unique or new, but it is an excellent 
way of securing wide coverage to all types of in- 
dividuals and to business concerns as well. 

What may be considered unusual are the manner 
of presentation and the material itself. In the first 
place we tried to advertise only information service, 
and that by telephone. No statistics were included, 
no directory of library agencies, nothing but the 
fact that John Citizen could call the library and re- 
ceive the answers to his questions. Secondly, we 
employed humor through an excellent illustration 
prepared by our staff artist, and used a series of 
questions which, though typical, were calculated to 
arouse the interest and curiosity of the potential 
user. Thirdly, we were as brief as we could be and 
still telk our story. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, we tried to design our copy to catch the 
reader by surprise and to make the card effective 
regardless of which side struck his vision first. 

We were fortunate in obtaining fairly good 
paper stock and used dark green ink for the print- 
ing. The total cost of the project was $62.50. Since, 
at the time of writing, the enclosures are still being 
mailed out it is much too early to attempt an evalu- 
ation of results. All who have seen the material, 
however, have been enthusiastic and one advertis- 
ing man paid us the subtle compliment of assuming 
that the job had been done by one of his competi- 
tors. We conclude, therefore, that it doesn’t look 
amateurish. 

STEWART W. SMITH, Librarian 
Lincoln, Nebraska, City Library 
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A Rolling Snowball 


BP name of the Municipal Reference Library 
appeared in the metropolitan news of New 
York as often as it usually does—year after year. 
We noted more than fifty times in 1945—an average 
of once a week. These news articles were all based 
on some particular service or a piece of research 
which attracted the attention of a reporter or an 
editor. 

We cite an example of how such publicity occurs. 
Continual requests to the library made us bring up 
to date late in 1944 New York City Today as Told 
in Statistics, which originally was printed in New 
York Advancing in 1939. M. Margaret Kehl com- 
piled these statistics which appeared in the maga- 
zine, Social Forces. A reporter from the New 
York Times found it quite fascinating to a New 
Yorker and made a special story of it which ap- 
peared in the Times of January 15, 1945. That 
attracted PM, which asked for a personal interview 
with Miss Kehl, and a good illustrated article about 
her and her reference work in the New York Muni- 
cipal Reference Library was printed in PM on Jan- 
uary 26, 1945. 

In turn, these articles brought more inquiries to 
the Municipal Reference Library, and not only for 
the specific statistics. More reference work was 
required to answer the new questions. Business and 
more business! 

Incidentally, those New York City statistics have 
been revised again up to October 30, 1945, for in- 
clusion in New York Advancing, Victory Edition 
1945, a new book for Mayor La Guardia, released 
for sale at $1 a copy on December 31, 1945. This 
volume of factual information about the municipal! 
government of New York and its accomplishments 
in the past seven years is the work of the librarian, 
who acted as its editor and publisher. 

REBECCA B. RANKIN, Librarian 
Municipal Reference Library, New York 


New Building Project 


T= nothing like a new library building 
project to make a community library-conscious. 
This is particularly true if there is public contro- 
versy over the project. Buffalo, for example, is 
more library-conscious than ever before and to a 
large extent this public awareness of libraries is the 
result of a controversy over the site for the contem- 
plated new building to house the merged public 
and Grosvenor libraries. The press likes public 
controversy because it is news and it has given the 
library-site issue plenty of space. Although much 
of this publicity therefore could not be attributed to 
any conscious effort by the libraries, some of it was 
the result of library publicity planning. 


For while the library boards were concerned with 
the site problem, a step was taken toward unifying 
the public relations program of the two libraries by 
the appointment of a director of public relations for 
the two libraries effective January 1, 1945. For the 
first time in their long histories the two libraries 
had a common spokesman. 


Early last fall approval was given by the boards 
to institute an extensive publicity program to pre- 
sent the broader issues of the problem—the need 
for a merger and a new building. It was felt that 
this type of publicity would serve to eliminate the 
confusion caused by the many divergent opinions 
concerning the proper site for a new building. 
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Many people were more concerned with the site 
question than with the evident need for a new 
building, and it was, and still is, possible that the 
ultimate goal, a new building, might be lost because 
of the side issue, albeit an important one, of the 
site. 

To arouse the people of Buffalo to an awareness 
of the need for better library service through a 
merger and a new building was the aim of our 
public relations program. Every possible publicity 
outlet was tapped. Buffalo’s two daily newspaper 
editors were consulted and they offered their co- 
operation. Community papers and house organs 
were generous with their space. Every bit of rou- 
tine library publicity that could be “angled” toward 
the need of a new building was tied in with the 
press campaign. Stories on the library building 
usually were run on the front page of the first or 
second section. 

Letters were sent by the two libraries to over 100 
clubs asking for speaking time during the fall. Li- 
brary representatives addressed 23 clubs and organ- 
izations, presenting the basic arguments for the 
merger and the new building. These talks varied 
in length from 5 to 45 minutes and the question 
periods following many of them were most fruitful. 
Listeners were amazed at the library services of 
which they had had no previous knowledge. 

The American Legion went on record for both 
the merger and the new building and sent copies 
of its resolution to all members of the common 
council. Several other organizations are consider- 
ing similar action at this time. Quite a few have 
also appointed library committees to study the ques- 
tion and to consult with the librarians. 

The radio has not been overlooked in the cam- 
paign. The Grosvenor Library’s weekly classical 
music program presented a series of “commercials” 
informing its listeners of the basic reasons for the 
merger. A library representative was also inter- 
viewed on a popular woman's program. 

Much good will has been built up in the cam- 
paign and it remains to be seen if a site agreeable 
to most people and to the library boards can be 
found. But even if the building project fails to 
materialize, the campaign has had the over-all good 
effect of acquainting a cross section of Buffalonians 
with the potentialities of good library service. 


HAROLD HACKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Buffalo Public and Grosvenor Libraries 
Buffalo, New York 


Directory 


FORTY-PAGE pamphlet, The Directory of 
Clubs and Organizations issued by the library 
was said to be “the best item of publicity and pub- 
lic relations issued in the city.” The Directory, 
being of year-around usefulness, is retained on the 
desks or in the pockets of citizens. The first page, 
devoted to the services of the library, is frequently 
seen by users. Cut lines at the bottom of the pages 
likewise list library services that are not frequently 
utilized by citizens of the community. A preface 
statement advises users that aside from its immedi- 
ate purpose as a directory, it is intended to be a 
constant reminder that the public library is a bu- 
reau of information for the community. 

Hoyt R. GALVIN, Director 

Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Women Voters 


N Louisville, Kentucky, as in many other cities, 
the League of Women Voters is an intelligent, 
wide-awake group. To make this group conscious 
of the public library and to work with it for the 
education of Louisville citizens on matters of gov- 
ernment has been one of the policies of the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library. 

After the league has had speakers on a public 
question and issued its ‘Call to Action,” the public 
library gets busy and makes a display on the ques- 
tion in a conspicuous part of the library. On a 
table placed in front of the display are pen and ink, 
free government postals donated by league mem- 
bers, and the names and addresses of Kentucky 
senators and Louisville representatives. Library 
patrons are encouraged to write to congressmen 
and to express their views on the subject. Pam- 
phlets, general information, and publications of 
the League of Women Voters are made available. 

For instance, after the subject was studied care- 
fully, the league backed UNRRA as the quickest 
available, even though obviously imperfect, instru- 
ment for relieving widespread starvation in Europe. 
Taking its cue from the league’s conclusions, this 
library display was set up: 

Europe Starves 
if Congress Waits 

The League of Women Voters urge support for UNRRA 
immediately. Write your views here to your Congressmen. 


435 cards were sent from the library! 

Recently a “call to action” came from the league 
on the continuance of OPA. Pressure groups 
against OPA were making price control increas- 
ingly difficult for Congress. Only a mountain of 
public opinion could stem the oncoming wave of 
inflation. The library's display read: 

Hold that line! 
Call to ACTION by the League of Women Voters 

Write your views on OPA and its continuance to your 
congressmen. Use these free postals, donated by league 
members. 


How many times do we all feel strongly on some 
public question, but fail to express our views to 
congressmen? Louisvillians are now getting into 
the habit of expressing themselves at the library, 
where facts are made available and league conclu- 
sions are publicized. 

C. R. GRAHAM, Librarian 
Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library 
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Reaching into the Community 


HE library in a small community has a real 
opportunity to project its program into the 
activities of the town. 

When a Moorestown Committee for a United 
World was organized last vear, the purpose of 
which was to stimulate interest in the United Na- 
tions charter, and to arouse the people in the com- 
munity to an intelligent understanding of the im- 
portance of its support, the library was one of the 
first organizations to assume some of the responsi- 
bilities of leadership. The librarian served as one 
of the officers of the group, and the library was 
selected as the place in which to hold the discussion 
meetings monthly throughout the winter and spring. 
As this committee was composed of representatives 
from over thirty organizations in the town, the 
library had the opportunity of demonstrating its 
services to some groups who had only a vague idea 
of what the library had to offer their organization. 
This same committee is continuing its activities this 
year, and is tying up its efforts with the state pro- 
gram sponsored by Rutgers University, ‘New Jer- 
sey Meets Her World Neighbors.” The library is 
taking an active part in the program which promises 
to reach even more people than last year. 

Especially effective in bringing new people to the 
library has been the series of workshops conducted 
this past fall. Two sessions were held for publicity 
chairmen of the various organizations in town. Re- 
quests for information on how to prepare news 
articles led to a cooperative venture with the library, 
the two local newspapers, and the high school par- 
ticipating in the plans. The first class was devoted 
to practical instruction in preparing copy given by a 
member of the high school faculty and editors from 
the papers. The second session was addressed by a 
director of publications from a large library who 
spoke on what makes news and how to develop a 
“nose for news.” 


Other sessions scheduled include instruction in 
the use of the library for club leaders, one for secre- 
taries of organizations, two on parliamentary prac- 
tice and a series on storytelling for young mothers. 
These workshops are held for two hours in the 
morning, twice a month, and have developed in 
response to requests from readers. 

HANNAH SEVERNS, Librarian 
Moorestown, New Jersey, Free Library 


Building for the Future 
_ South Bend Public Library had a young 


adult department for a number of years, but 
when Anell Jocius joined the staff a year ago to 
have charge of that department, her project proved 
to be the most outstanding publicity program of the 
library during 1945. 

Each of the South Bend high schools have their 
own library and “book club,” and agreed to send 
two representatives each to an inter-city book club. 
Due to lack of facilities in the main library build- 
ing the Hi-Spot, local teen-age club, was used. It 
detracted somewhat from the purpose of the club 
to take it out of the library, but with no conference 
rooms available this seemed the only solution. 
After each meeting the representatives returned to 
their own book clubs with new ideas concerning 
books, authors, book reviewing, and club programs. 


A city-wide contest was held, in which all high 
school students were invited to take part, to name 
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the teen-age book corner at the main library. The 
radio station announced the contest on its ‘Hits 
and Bits’’ program, which is popular with the high 
school crowd, urging the students to send in their 
suggestions. The prize offered was a magazine sub- 
scription or a book to be chosen by the winner. At 
the close of an exciting contest the winning name 
was “The Book End.” 

With radio, newspaper, and high schools par- 
ticipating, the value of public relations built up for 
the library among the teen-agers was inestimable 
This type of project is not alone of value for the 
immediate results, it is definitely building for the 
future. 

HELEN M. SPEARS, Assistant 
Local History and Document Department 
South Bend, Indiana, Public Librar) 


The “New” Librarian 


A “new” city librarian has the golden opportun- 
ity of a lifetime to put over a public relations 
program. The appointment is heralded with con- 
siderable fanfare by the newspapers. Making friends 
with the reporters during press interviews is a 
natural. Cordially expressed appreciation of the 
publicity keeps the friendships warm. The library 
becomes news. During the past year the El Paso 
Public Library has been given seventy feet of pub- 
licity—rating headlines, front page, next the “fun- 
nies,” editorial, and society space. 

To my knowledge no library has reached a state 
of perfection beyond improvement. Constructive 
criticism of the library's service tactfully solicited 
from the board, the staff, and the public gives the 
new librarian an accurate picture of the job to be 
done. We based our program on someone's good 
definition of public relations—'‘finding out what 
the public likes and doing more of it and finding 
out what the public does not like and doing less of 
2 
We discovered among other things that: 

1. The public hated the required guarantor’s signature 
on the application. This requirement was changed to 
identification and in some cases a reference, Result 
during the last 10 months 6,766 new borrowers—a 
gain of 2,070. 

2. The public wanted more recreational reading and .an 
unlimited number of books issued at a time. A huge 
fiction order was placed and a rent collection estab 
lished. Fifteen books were allowed to circulate on a 
card at one time. Result—during the past 10 months 
a circulation gain of 48,018. 

3. The public appreciated the informal and friendly 
golden rule attitude of the staff. Result—continual 
public commendation of excellent service. 


The new librarian is asked to make many public 
appearances and talks on the radio and to service 
clubs, women’s clubs, school and church organiza- 
tions, etc. We snatched greedily at these oppor- 
tunities and always spoke of the library's services 
(old and new), needs, and plans for the future. 


This new librarian was properly launched socially 
by her library board (and let me hear no mutterings 
from ivory towers that social life is not an important 
factor in library public relations!). Curiosity and 
interest mingle when the new librarian is met in any 
social group. Taking advantage of these human 
qualities the librarian can make innumerable good 
friends for the library. 

Personal conferences with individual staff mem- 
bers in which “gripes” are discussed and sugges- 
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tions asked for, staff meetings where the whole staff 
participates and ideas are pooled, responsibilities 
established with authority to back them—all make 
for understanding between the staff and the new 
librarian. A loyal, cooperative, and enthusiastic 
staff is the library's prime asset. 


HELEN SEYMOUR, Librarian 
El Paso, Texas, Public Library 


Change of Staff 


NE important device for obtaining favorable 

press publicity is often overlooked or under- 
played by public libraries. This is change of staff. 
Relatively few institutions make the most of resig- 
nations and appointments as a means of focusing 
attention on the library’s high personnel and service 
standards. 

At the Enoch Pratt Free Library a more or less 
concentrated effort is made toward this end, with 
the result that Baltimore newspaper readers are 
rather well aware of the qualities and qualifications 
that make a good librarian—and consequently a 
good library—tick. 

While almost any professional turnover is 
worthy of mention, major administrative appoint- 
ments, obviously, deserve and receive the greatest 
notice. The resignation of a chief librarian, and 
the naming of his successor, can be exploited to an 
almost unbelievable extent for the benefit of the li- 
brary if every opportunity is explored and pursued. 








Late last spring Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, live-wire 
Pratt librarian for nineteen years, retired for reasons 
of health. Without his knowledge or permission 
the publicity staff decided that if he must go out, 
he would go out with a flourish. Accordingly, 
plans were drawn, with the help of editors and re- 
porters, to give him a proper send-off. 

A series of news and feature stories were initi- 
ated, and editorials followed in their wake. Enthu- 
siastic cooperation was obtained not only from the 
local morning, afternoon, and Sunday papers, but 
also from the Associated Press, and the net result 
was a succession of readable releases covering 
nearly every aspect of Dr. Wheeler's life and 
career, and his contributions to librarianship gen- 
erally. 

A little later, when Emerson Greenaway was ap- 
pointed to his post at the Pratt, there was another 
big spread, and altogether the library gained several 
thousand lines of print that made good reading for 
popular consumption. 


Of course, with lesser appointments, the treat- 
ment is more limited in scope, but some newspaper 
mention is almost always desirable, with emphasis 
on the subject's background and training. 

Every library, no matter how large or small, can 
profit from the “prestige value” of its staff. 

KATE COPLAN, Director 
Exhibits and Publicity 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 





SURPRISE WINDOW DISPLAY 


Arranged by the Exhibits Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in connection with 
the retirement of Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, after nineteen years of service. The 
photograph was reproduced by the Baltimore Evening Sun. 
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A New Kind of Annual Report 


Pee year’s most successful means of publicity 
has been the careful preparation and publica- 
tion of the librarian’s two-year report, written es- 
pecially for the patron, and not for the staff, the 
board members, or for other librarians. It was 
planned expressly to carry a message to the man in 
the street who uses the library. Its main appeal was 
placed in its carefully selected group of pictures. 
Emphasis in the report is entirely on service. It 
aims to answer the question asked by the average 
borrower or the potential library patron, “What 
does this library do for ME?” 


The report takes up the departments and points 
of contact between *he patron and the librarian, and 
explains what services each gives and something of 
what has been done during the two years. It was 
— in time for distribution during the li- 

rary’s seventy-second anniversary week. The birth- 
day itself, December 5, was set aside as a day of 
open house for people in Kansas City. 

Copies of the report have been mailed to an ex- 
tensive local list of Friends of the Library and 
patrons, and to libraries and library schools in the 
country. Advertisers and businessmen have been 
extremely complimentary in their comments on the 
report. It is felt that this report is a new departure 
in format and content for annual reports, striking a 
happy medium between library procedures and ac- 
cepted advertising principles. 

DorotHea F. Hype, Director of Public 
Relations 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 


Just a Friendly Little Library 


N a small Southern town where many people own 
the books they really want to read, the public 
library cannot be an aloof, too dignified institution. 
Therefore, our aim is friendliness toward all who 
enter, and service to every individual and organiza- 
tion. The year 1945 began with a Woman's Club 
meeting held—yes, in the reading room! Their 
program was headed “Find It Yourself” (a quiz led 
by the librarian). To each member was distributed 
a booklist guide to the location of various types of 
material in the library. Tours were explained and 
questions answered then each member received a 
slip containing three questions which called for 
material she must find by herself within an allotted 
number of minutes. What a fund of information 
those women gained—of benefit not only to them 
but others to whom they described the library— 
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and what fun! But didn’t that upset your library 
and bother readers? Values must be weighed of 
course, but in our situation there were no complaints 
— only pleasant surprises — and good advertising. 
One other club program held in the library was on 
our state’s library service. The statistics and in- 
formation were fs more impressive given in dia- 
log form, midst the setting afforded by the books 
on the shelves of the library the women knew best. 

Our contacts however, are not just by means of 
meetings. They are the unusual public relations 
plan we allow. Displays in cooperation with the 
organizations of the town are among our most 
effective ways of acquiring new borrowers. Our 
Junior Women’s Clu t very much interested in 
the matter of reading difficulties. From a near-by 
college, an authority on reading was secured to make 
a talk. To reach the parents and teachers of the 
town they asked if a display pertaining to the sub- 
ject might be arranged at the library. They assisted 
in assembling the material and attended to the 
advertising. A club’s art committee felt that our 
library would give a good setting for a display of 
some of the state’s outstanding artists’ works. We 
agreed to cooperate. What if it were a little in- 
convenient to reach back of the masterpiece for the 
book the reader wanted! Practically every teacher 
in the schools brought her grade over to see the 
pictures and the town visitors were numerous. 
Furthermore, some of the pictures were sold to the 
spectators! 


Perhaps the gala time of our year is during that 
otherwise too quiet period in August when with the 
full cooperation of the Rotary Club we hold the 
pad handicraft display. It has become a yearly 
affair and our library receives much valuable boost- 
ing along with the intricate ship, jeep, airplane 
models, etc. The Rotary Club supplies the judges 
and the prizes and this year they came in a body to 
the library to see the exhibit. The local newspaper 
gave much publicity to the affair. It allows the 
library to have a column headed “Library Leaves.” 

Enter our town’s Chamber of Commerce and 
you'll see a large sign which reads “Visit the Evans 
Memorial Library” and below it is a picture of the 
main library and the Negro branch (one of three 
in the State of Mississippi!). Had you been in 
town on Armistice Day you would have seen the 
library represented by four book-cover covered 
youngsters bearing new books and standards which 
proclaimed “Boost Your Library.” Is our little 
library an ivory tower? 


LuciL_eE Peacock, Librarian 
Evans Memorial Library 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 
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Metropolitan Fair 


UYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO, with indus- 

trial Cleveland as its focus, is considered an 
urban county. A visit to the county fair dispels all 
such thoughts like straws in the wind. The farm 
folk love creating their fair and the city dwellers 
simply eat it up. Men, women, and children 
streamed through the gates last year, 69,867 strong. 
What a glorious opportunity for the Cuyahoga 
County Library to advertise its wares. 

The fair's secretary contacts me early in the year 
regarding space in the “premium list” which all 
exhibitors must have and which is distributed 
throughout the county. The county library article 
consists of up-to-date facts and comments and in- 
cludes the statement, ‘Exhibits will consist of non- 
competitive displays.” 

As for the exhibit—I have often observed the 
play libraries made by children in the elementary 
schools. They are large enough for the boys and 
girls to go into and it is here that they keep the 
classroom sets sent out by the Cuyahoga County 
Library. Why not a play library for the county fair, 
only more finished and on a bigger scale? I made 
a sketch for Allen McGruder who is on our staff 
and he caught the idea immediately. He set to 
work with very little lumber, wallboard, green 
asbestos shingles, and nails, gathered from land 
knows where in wartime. 

The outside of the library was to be papered with 
book jackets to fit captions such as: The War and 
V-J Day; For Bobby-Soxers Only; Home Is What 
You Make It; Everything for the Boys; and, If 
You Are Under Six. A crowded appearance would 
be relieved by signs designed for panels above the 
windows: If Your Club Needs a Speaker, Call 
Cherry 0693; County, Library Radio Program, 
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WHK — Saturdays — 10:30 a.M.; County Library 
Service Is Free; and, Cuyahoga County Library, 
1150 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The house was built in sections. The day before 
the fair opened, Allen tied them on to the truck, 
which proved to be too small for them. I trailed 
close behind in my car, honking furiously when 
they slipped too badly. We sighed with relief when 
we pulled up in front of Agricultural Hall on the 
Berea Fairgrounds. Allen set up the house, wired 
it for lighting, and put small tables under each end 
window. Staff members helped tack up the book 
jackets and signs. We put free lists on one table 
and pamphlets on the other, accompanied by a 
“Take One” sign. The pamphlets were useful, up- 
to-date material. The library house was big enough 
for adults to walk through, the windows large 
enough to show the inside walls on which were 
posted photographs of county branches, story hour 
groups, and the bookmobile. When we opened the 
guest book on the window ledge and put down the 
welcome mat before the entrance, we stepped back 
and declared the exhibit finished. 

The Cuyahoga County Library operates 112 
branches and stations and a bookmobile but here 
everybody would come to see us. The Cleveland 
and local newspapers used articles, the mobile unit 
of radio station WHK announced our exhibit, and 
three of the staff took turns at the booth. It occu- 
pied a center aisle in a long hall and could be seen 
easily from any direction. The Metropolitan Fair 
publicity director said it was a good job and an 
eyecatcher. That was the main thing. The Cuya- 
hoga County Library caught the eyes of most of the 
69,867 persons who passed through Agricultural 
Hall from August 16-19, 1945. 

CLARA Hart, Publicity Director 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Counteracting Influence 


A SHORT while ago this library received as a 

gift a small collection of manuscript city rec- 
ords from Gross Gerau in Hessen, Germany, ex- 
tending from 1583 to 1642. The donor's slip which 
accompanied the gift stated, “they were taken from 
a prisoner in a Nazi camp by an American who sent 
them to us.” 

We feel that these records are of value to the city 
of Gross Gerau, and that it would be wrong for us 
to keep them here. We are accordingly taking steps 
to return them to the city of Gross Gerau at the 
earliest possible moment. We feel moreover that 
this small transaction is worthy of some publicity, 
since we are anxious to exert what influence we can 
against the impulse to appropriate the cultural pos- 
sessions of a conquered enemy. 

CHARLES W. Davin, Director of Libraries 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Roads to World Understanding 


— Cleveland Public Library believes it is the 
responsibility of libraries to contribute to bet- 
ter understanding of our neighbor peoples, their 
cultures and ideologies. 

In January the Polish Government Information 
Center opened an extensive exhibit consisting of 
dioramas and display panels showing war activities 
in Poland. Underground papers and pamphlets 
were supplemented by similar material from the 
library collections. Widely publicized through for- 





Exhibit set up in connection with Cleve- 
land Public Library's Netherlands program. 
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eign language and English daily newspapers, the ex- 
hibit attracted thousands. The opening ceremonies, 
attended by some 750 people, featured civic not- 
ables, and included the consul general of Poland 
for this area. Motion picture programs and book 
talks were given during the three-week period of 
this exhibition. 

A similar plan was used to publicize an exhibit 
devoted to the Netherlands. In addition to mate- 
rial from the Netherlands Information Bureau, 
local art dealers, museums, and individuals added 
to the showing of arts and crafts. Local nationality 
groups sponsored this program just as in the case 
of the Polish project. 

Evening and noon-hour lectures, book talks, and 
film showings on other countries were given 
throughout the year. One of these was a lecture 
series promoted by the adult education department 
under the title “One World Through Books.”’ 


In cooperation with the UNO programs, the Ii 
brary provided a number of speakers for appear- 
ances on the “Woman's Club of the Air,” featured 
by WTAM. Several of the radio programs in the 
library series, “News and Books,” presented weekly 
on Station WJW were also devoted to related 
subjects. 

A series of programs for youth was begun in 
October. Planned to run for eight months, it is 
sponsored by the Youth Department, the Junior 
Council on World Affairs, and the World Friends’ 
Club of the Cleveland Press, one of the local dail- 
ies. Programs to date have covered the Nether- 
lands, presenting the problem of a small country; 
France, as the key country of Western Europe; and 
the British Commonwealth, showing one world 
within one world. Exhibits are set up with mate 
rial supplied by museums, interested individuals, 
and the library. Emphasis is placed upon the folk 
arts and crafts with a hint at the major arts and 
literature. Programs are enriched by motion pic- 
tures and entertainment in the form of character 
istic music and dance. The schools of greater 
Cleveland have gone “all out’’ for this project, even 
carrying over into class study. 


The library acts as a clearinghouse for exhibits 
on South America, prepared by the Office of Edu 
cation in Washington, and available to schools and 
branch libraries for programs and study projects 

Cooperation, publicity, and timeliness of subject 
have all contributed to the better understanding of 
our neighbors in the world community. 

ALBERT CARL YOUNG, Dyirector 
Public Relations and Exhibit 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Alumni Meeting 


O”® first School of the Ozarks alumni meeting 
since the war period began was in November 
1945 and as it was just previous to Book Week, 
our Ex-Libris club of assistants in the school |i 
brary asked permission to have a float in the 
parade. We were honored to lead the parade. Our 
float was a car covered with book covers and had 
banners on each side “United Through Books.’ A 
globe was placed on top of the car and on the four 
fenders were four girls dressed in costumes to repre- 
sent four countries. They also carried books re- 
lating to their particular country. 

Later in the afternoon the Ex-Libris members 
gave an informal tea in the library for former Ex- 
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Libris graduates and students who had worked in 
the library since the organization of the club four 
years ago. Our Ex-Libris pennant graced the wind- 
shield. 
Mary ANNA FAIN, Librarian 
The School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 


Spring Book Week 


Ho“ High School enjoys joining the fall na- 
tional Book Week celebration, but it looks 
forward to its own individual Spring Book Week as 
well. A committee selects a central theme and 
composes a bulletin suggesting activities for the 
students and teachers. Last spring we decided 
Malcolm Johnson’s broadside “Are Books Essen- 
tial?” reprinted in the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
November 1944, page 210, invited further emphasis 
and we promptly adopted that as our theme. Cor- 
ridor showcases displayed books which illustrated 
these vital statements. For these displays vocational 
books were selected to show books helping to save 
“priceless man hours”; such books as Snow's People 
on Our Side, Millis’ Why Europe Fights were se- 
lected to explain “to a bewildered nation” ; Hindus’ 
Mother Russia, Powdermaker's Probing Our Prej- 
udices “help us to understand” ; Tregaskis’ Gwadal- 
canal Diary, Lawson's Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, 
Pyle’s Here Is Your War take us to our fighting 
men; and Hambro’s How to Win the Peace, Mills- 
paugh’s Peace Plans and American Choices, and 
Agar's A Time for Greatness give us accomplish- 
ments, dreams, plans. ‘Try to imagine a democracy 
at war—without books!” 

Very handy were the posters “Are Books Essen- 
tial” from the Book Publishers Bureau. These 
combined with colorful book jackets made attractive 
bulletin boards. By means of the English depart- 
ment fiction fund, the library had assembled some 
current favorites for the occasion. A showcase of 
these new books certainly aroused eager exclama- 
tions, and the Bookworm announced in his column 
in the school paper: 


Attention folks, you've a treat in store— 
I've been sampling fine new books galore! 


The students were quick to pick up the theme 
“Are Books Essential?’’ A student in one class 
brought examples of “Passierschein’’ or “Safe Con- 
duct” passes from Newsweek and Life, showing the 
importance of printed material in psychological war- 
fare. Another student pointed out an article in the 
March Junior Red Cross Journal telling about the 
part hospital book wagons play in the rehabilitation 
of wounded veterans. For a round table book dis- 
cussion, one of the students chose Kantor’s Happy 
Land, showing how this sincere, heart-warming 
narrative can be a powerful consolation to many 
other homes receiving the same tragic message from 
a War Department telegram. 

Are books essential? Have you ever heard stu- 
dents express satisfied surprise as books take on new 
importance for them? As Helen Ferris said, ‘“They 
are not aware of their own potential reading inter- 
ests until we who are older bring them in contact 
with many varied possibilities. Then they find their 
own. And they experience the thrill of personal 
discovery among books.”’ 


MARJORIE R. SCHOCH, Librarian 
Thomas Carr Howe High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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UNO Display 


| Bypass the week preceding the opening in 
San Francisco of the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization, the staff of 
the Cooper Union Library planned and set up an 
exhibit to publicize this momentous event and to 
interest the public in printed material on this sub- 
ject available in the library. 

The exhibit was staged in a spacious street win- 
dow used for such purposes located on the north- 
west corner of the foundation building, on Cooper 
Square. A legend, not shown in the photograph, 
invited the public to secure free pamphlets and 
further information in the library upstairs, where 
there was a large stack of free pamphlets on the 
UNO, and racks displaying the leading private and 
governmental publications dealing with the con- 
ference. 

As will be seen from the photograph, the back- 
ground was made up of the then 37 flags of the 
United Nations, a set having been purchased from 
the local YMCA for a moderate sum. In the center 
and foreground were arranged the flags of the four 
leading Powers with a few of the leading pamphlets 
of the hour, including the double spread of Life 
illustrating the site of the conference. An organi- 
zational chart was also mounted and set up. 

Reaction to this exhibit was very favorable and 
increased the number of new patrons coming into 
the library. Frequent samplings indicated that the 
window exhibit attracted nearly every passer-by in 
a very busy business section of the city and, as a 
result, use of the library was above normal for that 
time of year. 

HAROLD LANCOUR, Librarian 
Cooper Union Library, New York 


Enclosures 


UR most productive piece of publicity was en- 
closing a ‘Listening to Music’’ list with the 
programs of our concert series to about 2,500 
people. We have had more compliments and more 
response from this than from anything else. 
Another list, “If You Are Starting a Small Busi- 
ness,” was planned to fit in a man’s vest pocket, 
and we distributed it through the draft boards, the 
veterans’ adviser, and the U.S.E.S. The response 
has been good, but not spectacular. 
ANN WHITMACK, Librarian 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library 
Billings, Montana 
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Canning Center 


gh McGregor Public Library of Highland 
Park, Michigan, serves the residents of its city 
as a community center as well as a library. Our 
large auditorium and art room are in constant use 
throughout the year for club meetings, concerts, 
civic gatherings, night school classes, and many 
other purposes. 


This year a room in the library basement was put 
to use for another community project—the com- 
munity canning center. In this large, light room 
were installed stoves, pressure cookers, window 
ventilators, long work tables, and a bountiful 
supply of cooking utensils. The city engaged a 
qualified teacher and to this center came many 
Highland Park housewives and a goodly number 
from neighboring communities to do all their can- 
ning. For those who had never canned before, 
being able to do so under expert supervision in- 
sured successful results.. For everyone, such a plan 
made it possible to work with the most modern 
equipment and with congenial groups. The house- 
wife had only to supply her cans and foods. For 
residents of Highland Park there was no charge; 
for those from out of town there was the small fee 
of 5 cents for each jar canned. 


The canning center proved to be a popular place 
for many weeks and the patriotic result was many, 
many hundreds of cans of fruits, vegetables, jellies, 
and jams that would rival the most attractive illus- 
trations in any magazine. 

HELEN B. Connon, Publicity Director 
McGregor Public Library 
Highland Park, Michigan 


Snarky Came to Mason City 


ONG before he became famous as the father of 
Snarky, Bil Baird’s marionettes were strung 
up in the window at Library Station South in Mason 
City. Baird “; now well known throughout the 
country for his work with marionettes which he not 
only exhibits on the stage but makes perform for 
moving pictures as well. This is one of the first 
ye to use marionettes successfully in picture 
shows. 


They say a prophet is not without honor, save in 
his own country, but when a man strings puppets 
along instead of prophesying, one of the best public 
relations events a library can sponsor is to show 
the work of the puppeteer. There was a large, in- 
telligent, and enthusiastic crowd which came to the 
library one Sunday afternoon to see Snarky in “A 
Boy and His Cow” and in “Gardening Is Fun.” 
These educational films for a 16mm machine with a 
sound track were made for South America and part 
of the talking was in Spanish, which enlarged the 
interest even if all of the audience couldn’t under- 
stand every word. The action of the dolls on strings 
explained the story. The climax of the afternoon 
was the ““Wee Cooper o’ Fife,” an experimental film 
acting out Burl Ives’ singing. It was beautifully 
staged and acted and the whole community was 
thrilled about what a local boy had accomplished. 

Bil says he is particularly interested in educational 
movies using marionettes as the actors, and the 
people of his little Iowa town, having seen these 
films, are all heartily in favor of having him go on 
making them for other groups. 

LypDr 1 MARGARET BARRETTE, Librarian 
Mason City, lowa, Public Library 
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Budget Folder 


) yore the point of view of tangible results, prob- 
ably our 1946 budget folder was our most pro- 
ductive piece of publicity in 1945. It was in three 


The outside, covering both pages, was a simple 
outline map of the city showing the location of the 
central library, the five existing branches, and the 
location of a desired sixth branch. The map showed 
clearly the fact that this branch would serve a sec- 
tion of the city not now served by a library. 

The second part, on the 1945 budget described 
briefly new ventures and improvements of 1945 
made possible through the budget of that year. The 
first paragraph stated that “For the first time the 
Schenectady Public Library will reach the American 
Library Association recommended minimum of $1 
per capita. A dollar and a half is the standard set 
for reasonably good service and two dollars for 
superior service,” thus, we hoped, preparing for a 
desired budget increase. 

The third part, on the 1946 budget, had two divi- 
sions: a single paragraph presenting briefly the 
amount needed to maintain the present plant, and, 
in detail, the request for the new branch. This in- 
cluded, under capital outlay, an itemized list of de- 
sired equipment, supplies, and books, with quoted 
prices; and, under maintenance, a statement of the 
sum needed for that purpose. , 


The last paragraph read “If you wish Schenec- 
tady to have a better library system, one that you 
can be proud of, and if you think this is the next 
step and that it should be taken this year, ask or 
write to your councilmen to approve the full library 
request for $126,743. They want to know what 
you want.” 


Some 8,000 copies of this folder were distributed 
through such organizations as the American Associ- 
ation of University Women, League of Women 
Voters, labor unions, and churches. The Parent- 
Teacher Association in the location of the proposed 
branch did yeoman service. 


It is fairly certain that popular demand for the 
branch was the cause of its being granted, as only 
maintenance of the present plans was included in 
the city manager's original budget. Funds for the 
new branch were inserted later, at the request of the 
council. 

BERNICE E, HODGES 
Director of Libraries 
Schenectady, New York, Public Library 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


ITH the slogan “Books Alive Since "95" 

contributed by a member of the staff in a 
slogan contest, the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its opening on 
November 5, 1945. 

The first night of the celebration was an open 
house held at the central library. Over 3,000 
people crowded the departments and jammed the 
passageways. The hours were from 7 to 10 P.M. 
and there were many who came earlier and stayed 
until the last minute to visit all the departments ; 
to watch the printing presses roll in the printing 
department, to hear the talking book in the blind 
department, to see the microfilm and photostat ma- 
chines. The free concert the next evening given by 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra to celebrate 
both the founding of the library and the opening 
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of the Carnegie Music Hall, attracted a smaller but 
a very appreciative audience. 

The public relations committee of the staff as- 
sociation was in charge of the celebration, but prac- 
tically every member of the staff had part in its 
success. Preparations were begun in the early spring 
of 1945 when committees were appointed and the 
duties of each committee outlined. 

The poster committee, in cooperation with the 
art departments of the city’s parochial and public 
schools, planned a poster contest for the high school 
students and other projects for the elementary 
schools. The posters were judged by a competent 
jury and prizes were presented to the winners at a 
short ceremony in the James Anderson Room for 
Young People on open house night. The elemen- 
tary school exhibits and all posters submitted were 
on display in the Boys and Girls Room. A poster 
designed by a local commercial artist inviting every- 
one to open house was duplicated and 1,500 were 
distributed throughout the city. The window dis- 
play committee arranged for exhibits in downtown 
stores and buildings. All of the large department 
stores designed and displayed attractive exhibits. 
We supplied displays for the smaller stores and 
buildings. 

The open house committee compiled the list and 
sent 3,000 invitations. Names were selected as rep- 
resentatives of groups rather than as individuals. 
Guides were provided to direct visitors. There was 
a printed program showing “‘where to go and what 
to see.” Two members of the committee were 
dressed in 1895 costumes and distributed the pro- 
grams at the door. 

The exhibits committee arranged various special 
exhibits in the building. One of the most effective 
was a black-and-white frieze, giving the titles of 
‘Books Alive Since '95.” These selected titles were 
also printed in a folder and the public was asked 
to ballot on its choice for the 1945 publication 
which would live. Tickets for the orchestra concert 
were given to the first 500 visitors to open house. 
These tickets were for admission to the music hall 
before the doors were thrown open to the general 
public. 

Newspapers, trade papers, and local magazines 
gave the library frequent news stories to publicize 
the open house and the concert and there were 
many special feature stories, pictures, roto pictures, 
etc. Several local department stores featured the 
library in their store advertisements. The local 
radio stations provided time for interviews of staff 
members and there were spot announcements and 
time on various local advertising. 

Other publicity methods were a stamp used by a 
local public utility on all of its mail for a ten-day 

riod, a rubber stamp on all outgoing library mail 
or a two-month period, special announcements of 
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Typical Pittsburgh Window Displays 


the event in church bulletins, 30,000 bookmarks 
Carrying an invitation to open house, 2,500 reprints 
of an article written by the director for the Carnegie 
Magazine, and 5,000 lists of “50 years of best 
sellers.” 
ADALINE BERNSTEIN, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Calendar 


ONFRONTED with the problem of celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary in an effective way, the 
Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library prepared 


an illustrated engagement calendar to commemo- 
rate the granting of its charter on March 19, 1896. 


The idea for the calendar and its basic format 
were borrowed from the Hamilton College sesqui 
centennial and Cleveland Public Library seventy 
fifth anniversary publications. Mount Vernon's 
adaptation takes the form of a perpetual calendar, 
not restricted to any specific year, allowing seven 
units to a page. Events in the library's history, 
both serious and amusing, are briefly chronicled 
under appropriate dates. Illustrations and fac- 
similes record the development of the building and 
a variety of professional activities. The cover de 
sign reproduces the ‘‘Education”’ panel of the Brann 
fresco in the exhibition room, one of Mount Ver 
non’s proudest possessions. 


Unorthodox in form, this presentation of the 
library's career was planned to catch the attention 
of the community by recalling important steps in 
the growth of the institution and the efforts that 
have gone into its establishment and development 
The constructive part played by various individuals 
and civic groups is emphasized as a notable feature 
of the past in the hope of stimulating in the present 
users of the library a proper pride in their heritage 
Brief general notes on the organization and admin 
istration of the library, its facilities and services, 
were introduced to create a more complete under 
standing of the various elements that govern the 
library's activitiés and a more widespread know! 
edge of the part it might play in meeting individual 
needs. 

Since the calendar was not offered for sale until 
November 23 it is difficult at this date (only one 
month later) to evaluate its success as a venture in 
public relations. Also the charge of $1 to cover 





FRESCO IN THE EXHIBITION ROOM 
Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library 
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Bookmobile “Action” Photograph 
Reproduced in Calendar 


printing costs naturally has restricted the distribu- 
tion to some extent. However, enthusiastic com- 
ments from public officials and citizens interested 
in the library augur well. Outside of Mount Ver- 
non, librarians and other recipients have likewise 
expressed hearty commendation. The approbation 
of the profession, although gratifying, was .not the 
goal sought in the first instance, and of course 
should not be the aim of public relations efforts. 
ALICE L. Jewett, Librarian 
Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library 


Friends’ Open House 


NE evening in November, the St. Paul Public 

Library was blazing with lights from top to 
bottom—to the delight of some five hundred guests. 
Evergreen trees seemed to grow out of the marble 
floors on all four lobbies; there was a profusion of 
flowers; the bookshelves and desks were in a state 
of orderliness usually seen only in private libraries ; 
punch was served in the second-floor foyer; and 
while three hundred persons crowded into the li- 
brary’s exhibition room to hear some notable ad- 
dresses by notable people, the remaining visitors 
milled happily and curiously through the halls and 
various departments, some of them becoming aware 
for the first time of the complexity and meaning of 
their own public library. 


It was the library’s open house on the third day 
of St. Paul’s Public Library Week; the mayor, 
judges of the district courts, councilmen, outstand- 
ing businessmen, educators, authors, students, and 
a large sample of everyday, plain library users, as 
well as heretofore nonusers, were on hand. The 
impetus was given by the newly formed Friends of 
the Public Library of St. Paul, Minnesota, Incorpo- 
rated, who, in seeking to enlist new members and 
greater interest in their organization, worked with 
the librarian and the staff to dramatize the library 
and to give the city a clearer notion of the impor- 
tant position of one of its oldest institutions. 


There was considerable preparation for the event. 
The local newspapers cooperated most generously, 
running a series of feature stories, editorials, and 
news items throughout the month, some of these 
stories being written by library staff members, some 
by newspaper feature writers. On the Sunday in- 
augurating Public Library Week there was a two- 
page spread in one rotogravure section, showing a 
number of views of the library in action. Within 
the library itself there was a good deal of house 
cleaning; special exhibits were set up, and with the 
assistance of the director of exhibits of the St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, several of the rooms 
were ‘styled’ to create the best impression on the 
casual eye of discriminating visitors. Dingy and 
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timeworn signs and posters were taken down, to be 
replaced by trim, uniform black-and-white labels; 
superfluous and unnecessary small collections of 
books were removed. There were also prepared a 
number of special signs and posters explaining the 
work of each division and subdivision. The num- 
ber of cards issued, the number of questions an- 
swered and people served, were shown in graphic 
manner. 

The program began at 8:30 P.M., with an intro- 
ductory speech by the chairman of the Friends, and 
greetings from the mayor and commissioner of edu- 
cation, and talks by the librarian and local authors, 
The purpose and plans of the Friends of the Library 
were explained ; after which the guests, breaking up 
into small groups, were escorted by specially se- 
lected staff members throughout the building— 
from catalog room to bindery, from the most in- 
accessible stack to the engine room—where the 
many phases of library activity were brought out by 
demonstration and short, informal talks. Many 
patrons, as well as erstwhile strangers, returned in 
the days that followed to declare their delight with 
the tours, for, as one of them put it, they knew now 
“that there’s more to this library business than 
meets the eye.” Certainly the library benefited by 
this wider realization among its patrons that librar- 
ianship is a vastly more complicated thing than 
simply shelving and handing out books. 

Aside from the declared purposes of the open 
house, which were to gain new Friends of the Li- 
brary and to increase interest generally in the public 
library throughout the city, the affair in St. Paul 
had an additionally successful result in a new feel- 
ing of constructiveness and loyalty on the part of 
the staff. 

Net S. BOARDMAN, Reader's Adviser 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Reading Club Party 


HE first mother and dad were dragged to the 

library at six-thirty. The party wasn’t to begin 
until seven-thirty but the youngsters didn’t want to 
miss a thing and besides they had earned the privi- 
lege of a party by completing the Military Reading 
Club in the summer. This was their reward. Gay 
little invitations, printed as a party demands, had 
been received the week before and reading certifi- 
cates for at least ten books read and reported on 
during June and July were in their hands. Now 
came the party that the winning team had been 
promised. 

Over two hundred came with almost as many 
parents as guests. We had a story, The Five Hun- 
dred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, and a series of 
skits put on by the committees from the schools 
represented: a song, a toe dance, a little play, a 
poem, some tumbling—and all of it good. We had 
red, white, and blue decorations for the Military 
Reading Club and ice cream, cookies, and peanuts 
unto the fourth and fifth serving for the crowning 
joy. It was a well behaved party and one of the 
most successful ever held in this library. The 
papers caught it, the radio had it, the children 
praised it, and the parents were proud as Punch 
that Mary or Jane or Jo or Bill had won and been 
invited. 

MiriaM E. BAN, Acting Librarian 
The Albertson Public Library 
Orlando, Florida 
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Automotive History Exhibition 


By Detroit Public Library's most successful 
publicity venture in 1945 was an Automotive 
History Exhibition, held at the main library, No- 
vember 12-30, 1945. The dates included the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first automobile race held in 
America: the Times-Herald race which took place 
in Chicago, November 28, 1895. The exhibition 
occupied the circulation hall extending through the 
second floor corridors and the grand staircase bridge. 

Sponsored by the Friends of the Detroit Public 
Library, Inc., the exhibition was planned with the 
active cooperation of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association through which organization motor car 
manufacturers were invited to participate. General 
Motors, Chrysler, Ford, Hudson, Nash, Studebaker, 
and White designed, installed, and financed elabor- 
ate and costly displays illustrative of the histories of 
their organization:. The library featured materials 
drawn from its Automotive History Collection to 





suggest some of the holdings and scope of that col- 
lection with some emphasis on acquisitions made 
through gifts. 

Formal invitations to the opening were sent to 
the some three hundred Friends membership, to all 
persons who had cooperated, to the mayor and coun- 
cil and other persons of note in the community, to 
personnel of press and radio, to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association mailing list: a total mail- 
ing of nine hundred invitations. 

A synchronization of publicity was worked out 
with the public relations department of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association and that of this 
library. Present at a press luncheon were automo- 
tive editors of metropolitan dailies and of industrial 
and automotive periodicals; radio commentators; 
local representatives of the Associated Press, the 
United Press, the New York Times; cooperating 
members of the AMA public relations staff; and, 
representatives of the library. Guest of honor and 
speaker was Charles B. King, auto pioneer and 
builder and driver of the first automobile to appear 
on the streets of Detroit. The Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association underwrote the expense of the 
press luncheon. 

A fifteen-minut’ radio interview included also the 
president of Automobile Old-Timers, Inc.; the 
president of the Friends of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary; and the associate librarian. Intermittent 
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routine releases were sent to press and radio 
throughout the duration of the exhibition. 

The exhibition had a good press, including items 
in the New York Times, and editorials and articles 
in all the Detroit papers. Three widely read De- 





troit columnists gave space to the exhibition and 
there were several announcements by radio com- 
mentators. We are still receiving clips from auto- 
motive periodicals such as Auto Facts. 

Aside from the gratifying public interest mani- 
fested in attendance at the exhibition, the most 
tangible result of this project was the acquisition by 
the library of two very valuable gifts from the 
Vincent Bendix collection. The first gift, donated 
by the R. L. Polk Company and valued at $1,000, 
comprised over eighty volumes, consisting of im- 
portant historic works in carriage and automobile 
literature. The second gift, the donation of the 
Drusilla Farwell Foundation, consisted of two 
hundred volumes on aeronautics, including rare and 
classic works on the history of flight. Also, as a 
direct result of the exhibition, Oliver Bartel, auto- 
motive designer, gave to the library a fine collection 
of automobile catalogs and manuscript material 
having to do with the early histories of Henry Ford 
and Charles B. King. Lesser gifts and donations 
of single volumes are still coming to the library. 

In the field of less tangible results, the Detroit 
Public Library, in making its facilities available for 
the exhibition, indicated its awareness of the im- 
portance of preserving the record of this com- 
munity’s greatest industry in the outstanding auto- 
motive history collection in the country and signified 
that the library hoped by acquisitions through gifts 





and purchases to make it so. In working with 
representatives of the automobile industry here and 
with the staff of the AMA offices, the library es- 
tablished a cordiality and friendliness of working 
relationship achievable possibly in no other way. 
CATHARINE HAUGHEY, Head 
Public Relations Division 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Library 
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Manufacturers’ Christmas Tree 


Wit a hearty spirit of cooperativeness manu- 
. facturers of Akron and neighboring areas 
responded to the Akron Public Library's plans for 
a community Christmas tree. Using a list supplied 
by the business and labor division of the library, 
the adult service division sent letters to about two 
hundred manufacturers asking each to contribute a 
sample product either in standard or miniature size 
to decorate the twelve-foot tree which is becoming 
a tradition at the library. 


The final result was certainly an eye opener to 
those who think of Akron as a one-industry or 
“rubber” city. Of course there was a plentiful sup- 
ply of rubber gloves, fly swatters, ice bags, hot 
water bottles, soap dishes, and other rubber sun- 
dries (including a baby rubber doll that “eats, 
sleeps, and wets its pants”). But in addition many 
Akronites were surprised to see ornamental iron 
plaques, pottery figurines, fishing tackle, cold 
cream, a luggage carrier, weather seal window, 
books, and chemicals of various kinds. 


A tool company sheradized a couple of their 
chisels to make them more attractive as Christmas 
tree decorations. A belting company wrote, “The 
nature of our products is such that it would be 
rather difficult to make any kind of a display of 
them. However, we should like to join with you 
in this celebration and are sending a fine leather ash 
tray made of the kind of leather we use.” The gen- 
erosity of others who furnished such things as five 
gallons of ice cream, four cases of soft drinks, and 
potato chips added to the festivity and fun of the 
Christmas tree. 


While a few of the valuable products assembled, 
such as a plastic purse, a rubber trimming machine, 
and air tools were returned to their respective own- 
ers, the remainder were raffled off to the staff in an 
“After New Year's Party” and the money received 
was used to swell the library's flower fund. 


In publicizing the tree, posters were placed in 
strategic spots in the downtown section of Akron 
and in all branch libraries. Invitations to see the 
tree were mailed to principals of all secondary and 
elementary schools in Akron, radio stations used an 
announcement of the tree in connection with local 
news broadcasts, and the newspaper carried a story 
and picture of it. 

OxtvE Bowersox, Head 
Adult Service Division 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library 


Gardening Lectures 


N the spring of 1945, the Legler Regional Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library conducted a 
series of gardening lectures which developed into a 
very successful public relations project. The branch 
is not situated in a gardening neighborhood, so 
nothing of this type of venture had been attempted 
before. The public relations assistant planned, of 
“course, a display of victory gardening books for 
March, and asked the assistance of the Garfield Park 
Conservatory, which is located near by. The chief 
horticulturist offered to conduct a series of lectures 
on vegetable gardening with experts to speak on 
each topic. The branch was very doubtful whether 
an audience worthy of the speakers could be as- 
sured, but the conservatory was willing to take the 
risk. The project was launched with unusually 
favorable city-wide publicity. It was “good copy” 
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because of the timeliness and the excellence of the 
program. The response was remarkable. The lec- 
tures lasted for six weeks and the average attendance 
was seventy-five persons, the majority, men. They 
came from all over the city and outlying suburbs. 
A display of gardening books was arranged for each 
session at the entrance of the lecture room, and over 
fifty books and many pamphlets were circulated 
during the course. Several new patrons were reg- 
istered and*a mailing list for future use was made 
from the registration cards. Many of these garden 
enthusiasts have continued as regular library patrons 
and have taken part in the fall activities. This 
group, for the most part nonusers, were very much 
impressed with this library service and a fine feeling 
of good will toward the Chicago Public Library was 
established 
Because this project was given city-wide publicity, 
unusual in branch library projects, it was decided to 
make this the occasion of a survey. Each person 
who attended the lectures was asked to fill out a 
card, giving name, address, and in what manner 
the lectures were made known to him. The survey 
indicated that the best sources of publicity were the 
Sunday metropolitan section of a city newspaper 
and a “downtown shopping news” with city-wide 
circulation. 
CLARA REAUM, Public Relations Assistant 
H. E. Legler Regional Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Outdoor Reading Room 


UR most successful publicity venture during 

1945 was an outdoor reading room, located in 
a shady, secluded corner of the library grounds. 
Colorful posters inviting all to “relax and read in 
the sun” were placed in neighboring apartments 
and office buildings. There was immediate interest 
in the project, especially among stenographers from 
near by who welcomed the chance to spend their 
lunch hour with a sandwich and a good book, away 
from overcrowded restaurants. 

The furniture consisted of two new deck chairs, 
some gaily painted folding chairs and tables and a 
couple of old beach umbrellas. A deep wooden 
box with a lid held magazines and a tall, round 
barrel was provided for trash. Reading material 
was selected from the library's gifts supplemented 
by our regular books and magazines for which the 
reader signed up at the circulation desk. 

The total cost of the experiment was $13.18 for 
paint and a brush, two chairs, and red geraniums 
for a window box which marked one end of the 
enclosure. 

JOSEPHINE H. Epwarps, Library Director 
New Rochelle, New York, Public Library 


Lace Display 


N March 1945 the Franklin Branch of the East 
Orange Public Library had a display of antique 
and modern lace lent by a borrower, Mrs. Henry 
Bromberg, who is an ardent collector. Many of the 
pieces are of museum quality. The display was 
housed in a large wall case in the entrance hall. The 
case is well lighted and has adjustable glass shelves 
which facilitate display. 

The center of the exhibit was an exquisite Flor- 
entine cloth, an outstanding example of early drawn- 
work. Other rare laces effectively grouped included 
sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century 
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pieces, and early Lombardy altar lace and ecclesiasti- 
cal lace from Venice. There were also some modern 
examples showing Florentine and Czechoslovakian 
lace and Silesian needlepoint. A miniature, set in a 
frame of velvet and brilliants, and several old books 
decorated with a “lace pattern” gold-leaf tooling 
were additional features. High-lighting the collec- 
tion were fans, ancient and modern. 

This exhibit was one of the most popular of 1945. 
Many patrons of the library came to view it and 
commented on the beauty of the display. Several 
out-of-town lace collectors made special trips to see 
this unusual collection. 

Franklin Branch Library 
East Orange, New Jersey 


New Publicity Outlets 


Be St. Louis Public Library was fortunate in 
obtaining three new and unusual outlets for 
its news releases and notices of events during 1945. 
These were the St. Louis Newcomer's News, a 
small monthly publication issued in the interests 
of new residents; “Neighbors,” an eight-page peri- 
odical published monthly by the St. Louis Regional 
Inter-American Center to coordinate the work of 
the business and cultural organizations interested in 
Inter-American affairs; and This Week in St. Louis, 
a colorful weekly publication distributed free in the 
leading hotels, restaurants, and cafés, as a guide to 
local concerts, lectures, movies, and other events. 

All three of these publications gave generous 
space to the library and reached many thousands of 
St. Louisans. The Newcomer's News in its Feb- 
ruary issue featured the library in one of a series 
of short articles on “St. Louis Scenes,” explaining 
the various departments and services, listing the 
branches, and extending the library's welcome to 
newcomers in the city. Later numbers included 
notices of library exhibits, carried a list of the 
weekly book reviews, and printed in full the pro- 
gram of radio stories to be broadcast by the chil- 
dren’s department. 

Several numbers of “Neighbors” carried articles 
by members of the library staff on such Inter- 
American subjects as “Guatemala,” “Latin Amer- 
ica’s Musical Heritage,” and “William Henry Hud- 
son and his South America,” and listed books on 
Latin America in the library's collection. 

This Week in St. Louis listed the central public 
library, with the hours it is open, in its ‘See and 
Do” column each week, included articles describ- 
ing the exhibits in the art room, and made special 
mention of Children’s Book Week, with the ex- 
hibits and contests being featured at the library. 

During the newspaper strike in August 1945, the 
St. Louis Library was able to use a bit of radio 
publicity, which took almost no time to prepare, 
and proved particularly effective. A “spot’’ an- 
nouncement, telephoned to the seven radio stations 
in St. Louis, reminded St. Louisans that 38 daily 
papers from other cities could be read at their pub- 
lic library. This brought a flood of visitors to the 
newspaper room. Many who had never used the 
library before came every day to see from the col- 
umns of the New York Times, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Philadelphia Inquirer, and other out of 
town dailies what was going on in the world, while 
for over three weeks, St. Louis suffered a news 
“blackout.” 

HARRIET P. SAWYER, Former Head 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
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This Occupations Display at the Library 

of the College of the City of New York, 

School of Business and Civic Administra- 

tion, was located at a heavy traffic point 

where the great majority of students pass 

and it has been of —. interest, 
i 


for several months. The bibliography 

included a listing of vocational books, 

magazines, pamphlets, and related mate- 

rial in the vertical files, closed stacks, 
and offices. 


Paid Newspaper Column 


) appmnensrs scr of library book reviews in a 
newspaper is not uncommon, but for a small 
library to be paid for a weekly column of book re- 
views is news, we believe. It is no longer a novelty 
to us, however; since September 1945 the Kefchi- 
kan Alaska Chronicle (one of two local papers pub- 
lishing six days a week) has carried in its Saturday 
edition ‘““News of Books and Magazines, by Pegeen 
Sylvester and Mary Goodman, city librarians.” 

Although it is an unusual arrangement, it has 
proved satisfactory to both newspaper and library. 
The paper pays the library for half the time the li- 
brarians spend preparing the reviews; the library 
considers the rest of the time a legitimate publicity 
activity, and the librarians read the books on their 
own time. 

Each week we review four or five current books, 
and call attention to articles of particular interest 
in magazines received during the week. Altogether 
it amounts to about thirty inches of type. At the 
end of the reviews each week is the statement: “All 
books and magazines mentioned are available at the 
Ketchikan Public Library, and most of them may be 
purchased locally.” We have complete freedom of 
choice in the books we review, and we say what we 
like. Reviews need not be entirely favorable. Al- 
though current or recent books are usually chosen, 
the column which has drawn most comment fea- 
tured books written before 1500. 

The newspaper considers the book reviews a de- 
sirable feature, but good business outweighs altru- 
ism. The column pays for itself in the advertising 
it attracts from the two local bookstores and various 
magazine stands. (Our relations with the rival 
newspaper are also cordial; both papers welcome 
news stories at any time, and the city editor of the 
other paper gives us invaluable advice in building 
up our collection of Alaska books written in the 
early years of American possession. ) 

We must confess that we are not swamped with 
reserves on the books reviewed immediately after 
the paper appears on the streets; more often the 
requests come two months later. But we do know 
that many people read the column regularly—in- 
cluding those who for various reasons do not read 
many of the new books but want to know what they 
are. It is one means of reminding people regularly 
of our existence. 
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We need all the publicity possible, since we've 
been a free library only since July 1943 (although 
founded in 1901), and Alaskans aren't accustomed 
to free libraries offering a fairly wide selection of 
books and reference service. Furthermore, we share 
a building with the public utilities, city offices, and 
jail; our entrance is on an alley—beside a well 
known totem pole, it’s true, but still inconspicuous 
in spite of signs. 

Ketchikan has a population of approximately 
6,000; the library has 8,000 volumes. The staff 
consists of two library school graduates—still the 
only ones in public library service in the territory, 
we believe, though two other cities are now search- 
ing for professional librarians—and a little part- 
time clerical-page help. Although our annual cir- 
culation of 25,600 is small compared with libraries 
of our size in the States, to us it is encouraging 
progress, and an 80 per cent increase in 1945 over 
1942. 

PEGEEN SYLVESTER, City Librarian 
Ketchikan, Alaska, Public Library 


Let George Do It 


EEPING in mind only publicity—the frequent 
mention of the library and its services to as 
many members of the public as possible—Milwau- 
kee’s best stroke of luck in 1945 was the starting 
of a newspaper column called “Books and People’’ 
in the city’s top-circulation newspaper, the Méilwau- 
kee Journal. 

Space for the column, which is run at about two- 
week intervals on the back page of the main section 
on Sundays, is paid for by the Boston Store, a pro- 
gressive department store that buys plenty of ad 
space in the Journal. “Books and People” is run in 
column one alongside the store’s seven-column ad. 
Because of the contrast between the type of the 
column and the white space of the ad the page lay- 
out is mutually beneficial to the store and the 
library. 

Although the column is written by a library staff 
member, it is signed “George.” George is sup- 
posed to be a better than average library patron, 
a trifle omniscient for a borrower, and imbued with 
the urge to tell Milwaukee what a good thing it 
has in its city library system. 

George has ears that flap. So he always has a 
story to tell about some amusing request or other 
conversation he hears while waiting to get his books 
charged. George is a browser. He runs across 
good books, mediocre books, odd combinations of 
title and author, yes, even mistakes made by the 
librarians. As a borrower and taxpayer he is able 
to speak freely. To avoid further the tone of the 
hired advocate, he occasionally devotes a paragraph 
to some topic that has nothing to do with the 
library. 

But he never goes too far in that direction. It is 
plain to every reader that if the library folded up 
tomorrow, George would be wretched indeed. He 
is always finding something new at the library, 
something of interest to him, to his wife, to his 
own small children, or to the high school crowd 
in his neighborhood. 

He gets around a lot too. In each new column 
he mentions a different neighborhood library, so 
that readers get to know the entire system. Since 
he’s a library patron he doesn’t have to be too spe- 
cific with his information, and yet he can “go to 
town” in his enthusiasm over some library service 
that he has just “discovered.” 
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George is someone else. He is an application of 
that old formula: “‘Get someone else to blow your 
horn.” 


Because the Sunday edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal is read throughout Wisconsin, “Books and 
People” helps the libraries in other cities too. This 
came out at the last state library convention when 
several librarians inquired about the column. 


Also, when we sought to test the column by 
offering free pamphlets at the library, requests came 
in from a half-dozen state cities and even from 
Minnesota. The first mention of the pamphlets 
brought 87 requests and the second somewhat 
briefer mention brought 63. As the column be- 
comes established it is hoped that a large following 
will be built up, but even the occasional reader will 
learn new things about his library that will be an 
incentive toward greater library use. 


A similar arrangement can be made, we believe, 
by other libraries. Getting the commercial sponsor 
may not be easy, but an enterprising advertiser can 
be made to see the good will and layout advantages 
of the scheme. (A brief statement in small type at 
the bottom of the column explains its purpose and 
brings credit to the sponsor.) A tougher nut to 
crack may be the finding of a person who can write 
a column that has the ingredients of entertainment 
and information in the correct proportions. If 
talent on the library staff is lacking, perhaps a 
writer-patron can be found who can be a genuine, 
not a synthetic, George. 

In some places, the newspaper itself may provide 
the space for a regular column. Having a commer- 
cial sponsor, however, has certain advantages. If 
the sponsor buys a lot of ad space, he can command 
a preferred position in the paper, and the column 
itself can be independent of the paper's editorial 
policy. On the other hand, the frequency of the 
column may be affected by the firm’s own advertis- 
ing schedule so that timing of certain items in the 
column may be difficult. The Milwaukee experi- 
ment, though, has been successful so far, and we 
pass it on to other libraries as something worth 
trying. 

GERALD P. CAFFREY, Chief 
Department of Publications and Exhibits 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Newspaper Spreads 


= East Orange Free Public Library received 
two full-page spreads in the local weekly 
newspaper on October 18 and 25, 1945. The first 
article appeared with the headline—HALF OF READ- 
ERS USING EAST ORANGE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ITS 
3 BRANCHES ARE UNDER 21. The many uses and 
needs of the library were pointed out, special atten- 
tion being paid to the work done by the library for 
the children in the community. The second article 
stressed the financial and building problems of the 
library and the activities in which the library and 
schools cooperated. Both articles were well illus- 
trated with pictures of the children using the library, 
pictures of the main library and branches, and a 
picture of the librarian who is responsible for many 
of the community tie-ups of the library. 

These articles were two in a series of fifty-two 
full-page presentations on “Youth in the Wartorn 
World,” devoted to the most important of all com- 
munity assets—the boys and girls. 

East Orange, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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Trained Publicity Writer 


Mo than eight full pages of newspaper space 
and a number of radio programs without staff 
worry about publicity responsibility materialized for 
the Indianapolis Public Library from the belief of 
the librarian that newspaper and radio publicity 
should be handled by a person trained in that field. 
Besides, publicity handled by a trained publicist 
would free a library staff member for library duties. 

Last February the library retained a reporter of 
the Indianapolis Star to handle library public re- 
lations on a part-time basis. Five months later he 
became a full-time publicity director for the library, 
after having demonstrated the volume of publicity 
obtainable by an experienced newsman. 

An open house in November and a radio quiz 
program series entitled “Just For Fun” high-lighted 
the library's public relations for the year. The open 
house was given more than a page and a half of 
newspaper space, as well as radio comment. Man- 
aging editors, feature columnists, and special writers 
attended an open house press preview, and were 
escorted through the library by the librarian. Im- 
pressed, they wrote praising the vocational, educa- 
tional, and cultural opportunities afforded everyone 
by the “peoples university.” The open house proved 
very successful from a public relations standpoint. 


The “Just for Fun” radio quiz show, heard every 
Thursday, represents a prominent woman's club. 
Club members are quizzed about books, authors, 
current and historical events. Each broadcast affords 
the library an opportunity to enhance its prestige 
and public acceptance by revealing the scope of 
service it renders. 

One advantage of having a trained public rela- 
tions director is that such a person knows how to 
prepare interesting stories out of little facts which 
might escape attention by librarians. The trained 
newspaperman knows a good story when he sees it, 
knows how to inject human interest which is so 
important in the field of radio and journalism, and 
has a creative writing ability. 

Birt NaAGLey, Public Relations Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library 


Music Week Project Pays Dividends 


USIC WEEK at the Madison, Wisconsin, Free 

Library was more than a matter of publicizing 
books; it marked the completion of an extended 
project in cooperative book selection between the 
library and leaders in community music. At a meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion the previous fall, the chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs had reported that one of the group’s func- 
tions was to assist Wisconsin libraries wishing to 
build up their music collections. At the librarian’s 
request, evaluation of the library’s music collection 
was begun at once by a committee of four Madison 
musicians. 

In evaluating the library's collection, the com- 
mittee visited other libraries, music stores, and 
bookstores to examine materials at first hand. Selec- 
tive bibliographies and other aids were consulted, 
and each member took one field for her special 
problem; piano music, vocal, etc. Staffs of the 
University of Wisconsin music school and a local 
private school of music were particularly helpful. 

It was necessary to define certain policies at the 
outset. The committee decided not to recommend 
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individual anthems or choral numbers, for example, 
but to confine lists to standard collections, which 
are easier to handle and of wider use. Basic collec- 
tions for string ensembles, adequate representation 
of folk music from various countries, and recogni- 
tion of modern music works were other needs 
considered. 

On the opening of Music Week, a story in a local 
newspaper announced completion of the project. 
Later the books themselves, which have come 
through rather slowly, will be featured in a display, 
and the story of their selection will be revived. 

Gratifying results of the committee's work are 
apparent to the library staff, while the reaction of 
the musicians themselves is shown in the statement 
of the committee chairman: “It was a lot of fun, 
and we all felt we learned a good deal from the ex- 
perience. We were happy to have the opportunity 
to help to make the best in music available to the 
community. The work we did was only a begin- 
ning, and we hope it will stimulate all of us to use 
the valuable materials obtainable at the public 
library.” 

DELLA THOMAS, Publicity 
Madison, Wisconsin, Free Library 





Holiday Choral Concert 


WHEN the Musical Society of Jamaica gave 
a Christmas Carol Concert in the central 
building of the Queens Borough Public Library, 
with a choir of forty voices from churches in ten 
different communities of Queens County, the audi- 
ence was so enthusiastic that this recital promises 
to be an annual event. 

The setting was most picturesque—the singers in 
choir robes were grouped on the marble stairway; 
the organ was borrowed from an obliging member 
of the community; near by was an appropriate 
Christmas display, featuring a reproduction of 
Filippino Lippi’s The Virgin Adoring the Child, 
borrowed from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and displayed in a beautiful antique gold frame 
(also borrowed), and flanked by huge pots of poin- 
settias on a long shelf banked with evergreens. The 
entire display was lighted by a floodlight made 
especially to high-light reds, blues, and greens, and 
lent to us by still another member of the com- 
munity. 

Our next-door neighbor, pastor of the Jamaica 
Baptist Church, contributed also to the spirit of the 
season by playing the chimes in the tower of the 
church for half an hour before the recital. At the 
closé of the concert, a reception and tea in honor 
of the singers was held. 
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We feel that this was one of our best programs 
because it was not confined to one particular com- 
munity or group, but rather made the library known 
in many different communities and to many differ- 
ent groups through their friendly cooperation. The 
success of the program could not have been 
achieved without the cooperation of the various 
departments of the library. The total cost of the 
project was approximately ten dollars for refresh- 
ments. 

FRANCIS D. STARK, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 


Christmas Feature 


UR most successful publicity venture was our 

Christmas feature, as it seemed to bring more 
children and grownups to our library. We made a 
large poster of three children singing carols, we 
had a frieze of carol singers with Santa looking on, 
then a fireplace with another Santa coming down 
the chimney. Nearly everyone coming into the li- 
brary expressed surprise and admiration. With 
lighted trees and wreaths given by the Garden Club 
our children’s room was very festive. Many who 
had never come to the library came in to see the 
decorations and the many new books for juveniles 
and then registered and took books for themselves. 


FLORENCE G. TrosH, Librarian 
Oil City, Pennsylvania, Carnegie Public 
Library 


Window Displays 


g iy fact that the Oak Park Public Library is 
located in an old building with no modern 
display windows on the street has not stopped us 
from having effective public displays. Through the 
cooperation of a member of the library board, a 
store window fronting on the main business street 
of the village was secured for library displays. The 
location is particularly strategic in that hundreds 
of people pass it daily on their way to and from the 
elevated line which runs into Chicago. 

The displays are planned around a central theme. 
The various services of the library are advertised 
as well as books. The one illustrated was shown 
during the holidays, the Christmas greens having 
been donated by a local florist. Record albums and 
music periodicals were included in this exhibit. 
Pamphlets from the vertical file are often used. 

Other displays of the year were planned around 
the themes of ‘Soldier to Civilian,” “Your Postwar 
Home,” “Tolerance,” “Tomorrow We Fly,” and 
“Kitchen Strategy.” 


The cost of this form of publicity is small. A 
high school art student comes in on Saturdays to 
make the posters used in these exhibits. We make 
no attempt to create elaborate artistic displays. A 
simple poster with an illustration and caption and 
colorful book jackets make for a simple but effec- 
tive exhibit. 


It is difficult to measure the results of such pub- 
licity, but the requests, sometimes months later, in- 
dicate that it is a valuable form. Even if few books 
are circulated as a result, the display serves to re- 
mind passers-by that the public library is there with 
books and specialized services which are free for 
the asking. 

HELEN L. Norris 
In Charge of Publicity 
Oak Park, Illinois, Public Library 


Young Adult Collection 


NE of the most successful ventures of the Hum- 
boldt Park Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library was the organization of the young adult 
collection in the spring of 1945. The plan not only 
advertised the new collection to the proper group, 
but also gave them an opportunity to take an active 
part in the selection of books to be included, and 
thus brought in the personal element, so sought 
after in all advertising. 

The first aim was to reach the high school and 
college age-group, and as most of them could be 
reached through the schools, it was decided to enlist 
the aid of the principals of the local high schools. 
As the teen-age group is notably difficult to please, 
the plan was to let them select the titles for the new 
collection. Eleven hundred ballots, allowing space 
for the author and title of one book and the name 
and school of the voter, were printed, and the high 
school librarians and English teachers distributed 
them to the students. In addition to the name and 
address of the branch, the ballots carried the follow- 
ing instructions: 

Young Adults! The library invites you to name your 
favorite book and have it added to the Young Adult Col- 
lection. The books you recommend will be added to the 
collection for the enjoyment of other young adults in the 
community ! 


At the branch, all books were cleared from the 
shelves of two cases which were to house the collec- 
tion, and a large sign, “Young Adults Vote For 
Your Favorite Book for the Young Adult Collec- 
tion” was made. Ballots were placed beneath this 
sign for the young people using the branch. Results: 
587 ballots have been returned to the library. They 
fall into four groups: books not at Humboldt 
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Branch; books not suitable for the collection; suit- 
able fiction; suitable nonfiction. The 135 unsuitable 
suggestions consisted of 54 juveniles and such titles 
as Strange Fruit, Kings Row, and Forever Amber. 
Elimination of duplicates brought the results down 
to 138 good fiction and 49 good nonfiction titles 
or 187 in all, with which to start the new collection. 

An examination of the titles suggested by these 
young people offers some rather interesting insights 
into reading trends among high school students. 
Taken as a whole, the level of the books suggested 
was none too good, reflecting strongly the influence 
of recent movies, and the current best seller lists. 
However, many recommendations were excellent, 
those from the boys being far superior in this re- 
spect. 

Inside the cover of each book added to the collec- 
tion was pasted a slip giving the name and school of 
the person recommending it. This has been an 
added selling feature because young people want to 
read the books recommended by their friends. The 
interest in the newly formed collection and its 
popularity with the teen-agers has amply repaid the 
time spent on the project. It aroused the interest 
and cooperation of the high school principals and 
teachers and brought the library to the attention of 
hundreds of young people. 


Rose Durry, Assistant Librarian 
Humboldt Park Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Every Knock A Boost 


ISMAY was the reaction when, one evening, 
the librarian read in a local newspaper a letter 
to the editor running somewhat as follows: 

During the ten years I have been using the library it 
seems to have grown but little. There have been quite a 
few books published in the technical and scientific fields 
during the past few years. Certainly it is strange that so 
few find their way into our library. Erie is not poor... . 


Action followed apprehension. The most dis- 
turbing thing was that the letter was signed ‘‘A 
High School Student,” and referred to an editorial 
in his high school paper with the same critical tone. 
A copy of the paper was secured—the criticism 
there was similar, with the addition that engineer- 
ing, law, and medicine were singled out as lacking 
or insufficiently represented in the library's collec- 
tions. 

A call to the principal requested that a reporter 
be sent to interview the librarian. Not one, but 
three, student reporters came, including the school 
paper's editor. It was an easy matter to refute the 
charge that there were no technical books—a short 
tour of the technology division finished that. An 
explanation of the special libraries in the city deal- 
ing with law and medicine, and of the library's 
closely budgeted book funds, dispelled the remain- 
ing sophomoric illusions. The tone of the inter- 
view was friendly, the key being to give informa- 
tion where it was lacking. 

A succeeding article headlined the success of the 
library in meeting the public’s requirement, and 
gave a reasonable account answering the criticisms 
which had been raised. And so, the librarian felt, 
the high school students had a clearer understand- 
ing. 

But about the general public? Fortunately that 
solvéd itself. A fine letter of commendation came 
to the librarian’s desk, followed by the appearance 
in a few days, in the same “letters” column of the 
newspaper, an expression of support by a good 
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friend of the library, who signed himself that way. 
Among other things he said: 

The most gratifying aspect of the library is its alert- 
ness. . . . New books are constantly being added and in 
a wide variety of fields, including the engineering and sci- 
entific. There is a courteous and efficient reference service. 

May we hope that our young people may develop a more 
astute and penetrating awareness of evils in our social sys- 
tem, instead of tilting at windmills. The limitations of 
our library are but the limitations of a city of the size and 
temper of Erie. 


Every knock can be turned into a boost! 


WILLIAM BACON, Librarian __ 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


For Parents and Homemakers 


b Yaxwne mailing pieces designed and executed by 
staff members of the Albany Park Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library have proved to be ideal 
tools for making new library friends. One list is 
sent to all new homemakers in the immediate 
neighborhood and the other list to all new parents. 

The list sent to homemakers is of white stock 
decorated with an attractive wood-block figure in 
red, and contains not only a list of books on cooking 
and housekeeping but a note telling how a library 
card may be obtained and how the library can be 
used. The list sent to parents is pink or blue dec- 
orated with deeper pink bootees (printed from a 
wood-block made by a staff member) and tied with 
pink or blue ribbon. This list is titled “Suggested 
Reading for Parents” and is accompanied by a per- 
sonal note signed by the branch librarian. The note 
reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith: 

Congratulations and best wishes to you and to Peter. 
Your library, the Albany Park Branch, has an excellent 
collection of books on child care and psychology that 
you may wish to consult. 
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OLD-TIMERS EXHIBIT IN OLD-TIME HOUSE 


Montclair, New Jersey, Library 


Enclosed is a selected list of books that may be of in- 
terest to you. 
Very truly. yours, 
Branch Librarian 


Names of new homemakers and parents are taken 
from two columns appearing weekly in a com- 
munity newspaper. Lists and letters are sent out 
every week. 

INEZ ADER, Assistant 
Albany Park Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Old-Timers Exhibit 


UR most unusual and effective publicity dur- 

ing 1945 was probably a ‘‘quaintsie” exhibit 
which we held early in the summer in a ginger- 
bready old house which is about to be tora down. 
The house had been, in its day, one of the most 
noticeable, extravagant, and elaborate in town, and 
is known well by all Montclair old-timers. Its 
grounds are extensive and are now in the charming 
early stages of nature’s reclaiming, as neglect first 
sets in. 

We “borrowed” the unoccupied house for a 
week; put up more than 800 photographs from the 
library's historical collection, and ended a three-day 
open house with 700 names on our guest book. In 
the newspaper publicity, and on a post card invita- 
tion (printed in brown, with a reproduction of an 
old woodcut by a Montclair artist showing an early 
building in town) we called this our Old-Timers- 
New-Timers Exhibition, inviting old-timers to re- 
view the past, and new-timers to acquaint them- 
selves with the roots of Montclair. 


A Mystery Room contained unidentified photo- 
graphs, or those with some unidentified feature or 
person. Pencils, pads, and signs invited help in 
identification and resulted in increased or corrected 
information. 

Visitors signed from nineteen New Jersey towns, 
and from twelve states, Brazil, and Argentina. 
They ranged in age from a baby under four months 
old (whose father later wrote from Burma for a 
copy of the photograph made of the baby at the 
celebration) to a man of ninety-two who discovered 
in the exhibit a picture he had never before seen of 
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a son of his. Many family groups came together, 
especially on the final Sunday. Many old: people 
came, quite a number saying it was the first time 
in years they had made such an effort to attend any 
affair. The Montclair Art Museum sent its sketch 
class to do water colors in the old house and on the 
lawn. At least five people came in old-fashioned 
costumes. 

The pictures, which were put up with their bases 
against strips of light molding tacked at uniform 
levels on all walls, were grouped by subject. The 
organ room was given over to church history. One 
light bedroom contained school pictures. Homes 
were shown in the big old parlor and photographs 
of persons in the living room. Pictures showing 
organizations and their histories occupied the din- 
ing room. Other groups, in halls and on stairways, 
pictured vehicles, costumes of other days, streets at 
different periods, and natural landscape. 

Volunteers— especially women who have grown 
up in Montclair—helped install and dismantle the 
exhibit under the direction of the library's histo- 
rian. Other volunteers arranged flowers in the vari- 
ous rooms, played the organ during the hours when 
the public was present, or served as hostesses. An- 
other volunteer, and a staff photographer from a 
Newark paper, photographed the crowds and the 
quaint settings. 

This project stimulated interest in the library and 
its historical collection; in the town and its history ; 
in the recording of data and the preserving of ma- 
terial which otherwise would be lost as old records 
are discarded and memories fade. Besides the data 
collected during the three days, and during the 
weeks previous and following, many gifts were 
made to the library’s historical collection—gifts of 
money as well as of pictures and records. 

The nucleus of the library's history collection 
came to the library as a gift of old photographs 
turned over five years ago by the Montclair Times. 
Then a sum of money was given by Dr. Lillian Gil- 
breth, now a library trustee, to be used in repro- 
ducing photographs or preserving other data on 
Montclair’s interesting women of various genera- 
tions. The entire collection of pictures now com- 
prises about fifteen hundred pictures. 


MARGERY QUIGLEY, Librarian 
Montclair, New Jersey, Library 
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Cooperating Cosponsors 


AST spring the adult education center of the 
Woodlawn Regional Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library, in keeping with its policy of coop- 
erating with community agencies, planned a fall 
program with cosponsors, the Woodlawn League of 
Women Voters and the faculty of Wilson Junior 
College. The first organization was largely inter- 
ested in promoting monthly forums while the second 
agreed to undertake a series of lectures for adults 
on “Basic Areas of Human Knowledge.” 

Several hundred cardboard signs 11” x 14”, black 
on yellow, with a complete listing of sponsors, lec- 
turers, subjects, and dates were printed at the ex- 
pense of the faculty. Both agencies cooperated in 
placing signs in stores, banks, schools, train plat- 
forms, hotels, and restaurants. Reading lists with 
books recommended by the speaker and by the 
reader's consultant were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed by the library. 


The concerted publicity resulted in an audience 
that came from many parts of the city. Circulation 
of books was increased on those nights approx- 
imately by the size of the audience. Success of the 
program was due largely to planning six months in 
advance, interesting community groups and organi- 
zations in a worth-while project, and inviting 
prominent civic, educational, and professional 
leaders to participate in the program. 


EsTHER BeELous, Reader's Consultant 
Woodlawn Regional Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Interview Radio Program 


HE most successful publicity venture for our 

one ¥ during 1945 was a radio program 
sponsored by the city for its various departments. 
The program for the library consisted of an inter- 
view between the mayor and one of our board 
members. 


The mayor asked the board member questions 
pertaining to the library and its services. She told 
him of our new Linguaphone service which is prov- 
ing very popular with classes in foreign languages 
and individual students; the mew Recordak and 
Readex machines and the library's subscription to 
the films of all local newspapers and the New York 
Times; the activities of our young adult depart- 
ment—one entire room is given over to the young 
people and contains a complete library of books 
and periodicals recommended for teen-agers. Here 
are found the latest college catalogs and material 
on careers. The high school papers carry lists of 
the new books. A small room adjoining this de- 
partment is reserved for committee and club meet- 
ings. The young people thoroughly enjoy this room 
with its attractive book displays and posters. 

The board member told the mayor about the 
genealogical division of our history department, 
about the many valuable gifts it has received during 
the year. She told him about our memorial gift 
collection and the veterans’ service bureau, which 
is assisting returning service men in planning their 
future. The business and technology department 
and its service to the businessmen of the city was 
also delineated. New folders have been added to 
the «vertical file on such subjects as electronics, 
atomic power, radar, etc., about which few books 
have as yet been written. She mentioned the fine 
collection of law books given to the library, which 
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is kept up to date, making it one of the most com- 
plete law libraries in the city. 


The program ended with a description of the 
music and art department and its services — the 
soundproof music room, which contains a radio, 
recording machine, piano, and a splendid collection 
of classical and semi-classical recordings. 


The results of this program were very satisfac- 
tory. It brought many new patrons to the library. 
Inquiries were received over the telephone. 

Mrs. RANDOLPH KINNEY, Acting Librarian 
Fort Worth, Texas, Public Library 


Successful Radio Program 


ie November 1944, a representative of the Little 
Rock Library called upon the program director 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Company chain sta- 
tion in Little Rock, Arkansas, and asked for five 
minutes’ time once a week for short book news to 
be given over that station. The program was to be 
called “Interesting Books” (not “Interesting New 
Books” because the representative was not sure she 
could supply radio material each week from new 
books only—and if she did not promise new ones, 
she could throw in an interesting old book now and 
then). From November 1944 until April 1945, a 
five-minute program of book news was broadcasted 
one morning each week. The broadcast consisted 
of shorts about books—generally four books to each 
broadcast—for instance, a novel, a biography, one 
nonfiction, and sometimes a mystery. The broad- 
cast closed: “You may borrow all the books men- 
tioned on this program from the Little Rock Public 
Library.” In April 1945 a surprising thing hap- 
pened—the program director of the station came to 
the library broadcaster and asked: “Can you give 
your program on Saturday afternoon at five o'clock 
and can you make the program ten minutes instead 
of five minutes?” (Of course, Saturday afternoon 
was her afternoon off, but she didn’t mention that.) 
The time offered was ten minutes between two 
Columbia Broadcasting Company chain programs 
(a decided advantage because people might listen 
to you for a few minutes rather than bother to turn 
you off until the next chain program). Somewhere 
the broadcaster had read that radio programs had 
not proved successful for libraries. Nevertheless, 
for a long time she had thought that if the programs 
were designed to arouse the interest and curiosity 
of the listeners and if varied programs were used— 
they would bring new readers into the library in 
addition to increasing the circulation of books to 
old registrants. Here was a chance to prove that a 
library radio program could be successful! The sus- 
tained program is now in its second year, and it has 
brought many new readers to the library. From the 
reports brought into the Little Rock Library by bor- 
rowers and from other reports given to the staff 
members by their friends and acquaintances, there 
is no doubt that the program has listeners. There 
have also been inquiries sent in from other states in 
regard to books used on these programs. Several 
citizens have said to the Little Rock staff members, 
“It is a good idea for us to know about the books in 
our library. Many people need to be reminded of 
library service.” During 1945 the Little Rock Li- 
brary had an increase of over 9,000 in their book 
circulation, and they believe that at least part of this 
increase was due to radio publicity. 


MARGARET BURKHEAD, Executive Secretary 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Public Library 
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Treasure Chest Campaign 
66 E gave ‘em back! Hitler had to give ‘em 
back!” 

Customers in a bookstore in Savannah, Georgia, 
were startled one afternoon by a three-year-old who 
was running excitedly from one shelf to another 
looking at the books. 

Having heard of the Treasure Chest campaign 
for books for the children of Norway being con- 
ducted by the children of Savannah under the lead- 
ership of the children’s department of the Savannah 
Public Library, the child was very much pleased 
that his aunt was going to give a book in his name. 
“The Germans burned up all the little children’s 
books, but my aunt's gonna give ‘em back,” he 
proudly announced to the people in the store. 

Helping to restore to children of Norway their 
books which were destroyed during the war was 
one of the major activities of the children’s depart- 
ment of the library in October and throughout Book 





Week in November. Emphasis was placed on the 
value of books in establishing peace and world 
friendship. 

Generous publicity space was given the Treasure 
Chest campaign by radio and newspapers. The 
schools, the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts joined with 





the library in contributing a fund of more than two 
hundred dollars for purchasing books for the chest, 
which also included a large number of scrapbooks, 
pencils, and crayons. 

The high light of Book Week was the display at 
the main library and at the Waters Avenue Branch 
of the books given for the Treasure Chest and auto- 
graphed by individuals, school classes, and Scout 
troops. Other features were a puppet show and 
three special exhibits on the theme of “United 
Through Books.” Several hundred children at- 
tended the puppet show, and the audience was so 
large that it was necessary to give three perform- 
ances in one afternoon to accommodate the crowd. 
Book Week held more significance for the young- 
sters this year because of the fact that they had such 
a large share in its preparation. 

Boys and girls of Savannah have not only made 
a tangible contribution to world peace through this 
gesture of friendship but they have also been im- 
pressed with the value of books in their efforts to 
help restore to other children their books which had 
been so ruthlessly taken from them. 


MARGARET GODLEY, Assistant 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Library 
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Religious Festival Exhibit 
A BOOK—The Springfield Plan, by Alland and 


Wise—was the inspiration for this branch 
library display, which combined both the Christiar 
and Jewish holy days of December. 

Like the school in Springfield described in the 
book, our branch had many Jewish patrons, and we 
had often felt that our Christmas displays were not 
representative of our entire community. Although 
we were not able to give a pageant dramatizing 
both Hanukkah and Christmas, as the Springfield 
school did, we did follow the idea behind the 
pageant with a Festival of Lights display. The local 
Jewish Temple loaned us a very beautiful silver 
Menorah candle holder, and we followed the ritual 
of lighting the candles at dusk—one the first night, 
two the second, and so on for the whole week of 
Hanukkah. On the opposite end of the table we 
burned a white candle in the shape of a star. This 
was lighted each night with the orange Hanukkah 
candles. 

Two open books were used with the display. On 
one side was the picture and text, from The Spring- 
field Plan, giving the origin and significance of the 
Jewish festival; and on the other side was the story 
of the Wise Men following the Star, as illustrated 
in Petersham’s Christ Child. 

The display was very simple, but attracted much 
interest and favorable comment. Our Jewish pa- 
trons were particularly appreciative, and many non- 
Jews who had never heard of the festival paused to 
read the open books. We felt that the display really 
served its purpose in increasing the understanding 
between the two faiths, and their mutual feeling of 
good will towards the library. 

MARGARET P. COLEMAN, Branch Librarian 
Maple Valley Branch 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library 





Catholic Book Week 


(Photo at lower left) 


F our various publicity ventures during the 

year of 1945, I think National Catholic Book 
Week was our most successful one. Activities were 
in charge of the Literary Club. A rather extensive 
program was planned, which ranged over National 
Catholic Book Week, November 4-11, and Book 
Week, November 12-16. Five students were asked 
to give book reviews during the daily assembly 
period. These same students gave their reviews be 
fore various women’s clubs in the city, also. A 
group of girls, under the direction of one of th 
students, a member of the dramatic club, put on a 
play, “Wings for Words.” One afternoon a con- 
test on materials exhibited in the library was held, 
followed by an informal tea. 

Displays were placed not only in the library, but 
also in several places in the college, including the 
foyer, and in the music department. The displays 
planned by the students and the librarian wer¢ 
timely and appropriate, and aroused a great deal 
of attention. New posters, homemade, some seri 
ous, some comic, were put up each day, and served 
to create among faculty and students a lively inter 
est in books and the library’s holdings. 


The venture was successful probably because of 
the part which the students played in it. They 
showed themselves to be enthusiastic, and zealous, 
taking a big share of the responsibility, and re 
sponding to reliance placed on them. 

SISTER ESTHER Marie, Librarian 
Siena College Library 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Negro History Week 
(Photo at upper right) 


“. Plainfield Public Library’s celebration of 
Negro History Week was part of its program 
to stimulate a greater understanding and appreci 
ation of other peoples and races. On exhibit in the 
library's art gallery were oils, watercolors, pastels, 
etchings, woodcuts, charcoals, lithographs, bronzes, 
and pieces of sculpture—the work of outstanding 
Negro artists as well as of several local Negroes, 
and examples of African art loaned by Plainfield 
citizens. Also on display were the library's books 
and music by and about Negroes. In the art gal 
lery various programs of lectures, stories, Negro 
spirituals and modern Negro music sung by high 
school students, and a demonstration by a Negro 
sculptor were given before enthusiastic audiences 
of all ages. 


Many local organizations, both white and co! 
ored, cooperated. The project was widely adver 
tized by personal announcement before churches 
and clubs and through their bulletins, by displays 
in the windows of the largest bank and largest de 
partment store in town, by posters and signs in 
strategic locations, and by many stories with pic 
tures in the local newspaper. 

About 1,000 people attended the exhibit and pro 
grams. The demand for the books on display was 
increased. The library gained many new friends 
both white and Negro and thus was able to be of 
greater service to the colored population. Thx 
affair was the talk of the town, reaching many 
people who could not attend. As a result of this 
and similar projects the library has increased in 
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stature as a dynamic leader in the community in 
the field of education. 
ELIZABETH P, BOOTH 
Assistant in Charge of Public Relations 
Plainfield, New Jersey, Public Library 


Sketch for Rotarians 


UR most productive publicity was a sketch 

which this library presented at a luncheon 

meeting of the Greenville Rotary Club, one of the 
oldest and largest of the men’s civic clubs. 

The sketch was written with the idea of calling 
attention to as many as possible of the different 
types of service—in so far as they could be drama- 
tized in a fifteen-minute presentation. Our only 
“props” were a table and chair for the reference li- 
brarian—and a desk and chair for the desk attend- 
ant, a telephone (cranked by hand), and a tray and 
several books, including a large one for the dic- 
tionary. 

Judging from the laughter and applause, the 
effort was highly successful as entertainment. But 
what of course is much more to the point, we have 
had numerous reference questions by phone—many 
of them saying “This is a Rotary question’’—and 
several men who had not been in before have come 
as a result of the program. This served its purpose 
in making nearly two hundred busy business and 
professional men more conscious of their library. 

ELLEN Perry, Librarian 
Greenville, South Carolina, Public Library 


THis Is THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Telephone. 


Desk ASSISTANT—This is the Public Library—Yes, 
we are open every day from nine in the morning 
until nine at night, and from three to six on 
Sundays—No, the service is free to all residents 
of Greenville City and County. 

D. A.—Good morning—Can we help you? 

First WOMAN—Have you a copy of this morning's 
News I could see? The dog tore ours up before 
I had a chance to look at the advertisements. 


D. A.—Certainly. The papers are on the racks over 
there. We take four daily papers besides the 
News and the Piedmont. 


First WOMAN—I don't suppose you would have 
last Sunday's State? There was an article about 
my old home I'd like to read. 
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D. A.—Oh, yes. We keep all the papers on file for 
a week. I am sure you will find it over there. 


Telephone. 

D. A.—This is the Public Library. Yes, Mr. 
Brown, we have Thomas’ Register of Manufac- 
turers—You want a list of all the firms manufac- 
turing refrigerating machinery? Certainly we 
can make a list for you. Do you want addresses 
also ?—-Yes, by this afternoon. You will send for 
it then ?—-You are very welcome. 

(To Reference Librarian) Will you please 
make up this list for Mr. Brown? He will send 
his secretary for it. 

D. A.—Can I help you? 

SECOND WOMAN—My husband is at the Air Base. 
He hopes to be discharged soon, but it may be a 
month or two. Could we use the library while 
we are here? 

D. A.—Certainly—Our service is free to everyone 
stationed at the base. Fill in this card please. 
Did you want any special information? 

SECOND WoMAN—(while writing)—Yes, my hus- 
band wants to find what colleges have courses in 
animal husbandry. He hopes to start a stock 
farm next year. And I would like some books 
on typing, please. 

D. A.—Here is your card. If you will go to the 
reference desk, the librarian will be glad to look 
up some material for you. 





Telephone. 

D. A.—This is the Public Library—What is that? 
—Oh, equibibrium—Just a minute—Here it is— 
e-qui-li-bri-um.—No, just one L—yes, it does 
look a little queer, but Mr. Webster says that is 
right—Not at all. 

Girt—Can you recommend a thin book. I have to 
make a book report in English tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

D. A.—See if Hale’s Man Without a Country is 
in. That ought to be thin enough for you. If 
you can’t find that, ask the reference librarian to 
help you. 

Girt—Oh, thank you so much. Book reports are 
such a struggle, and we have so much to do in 
high school. 


Telephone. 

D. A.—This is the Public Library—You want some 
books renewed?— When are they due? The 
24th ?—Will you give me the information on the 
pocket in the back of the book?—Yes-yes-yes—I 
have those. We will renew them and they will 
be due two weeks from today. You are welcome. 

D. A.—Good morning; can we help you? 

THIRD WOMAN—I wanted to return these maga- 
zines; those articles you found for me were just 
what I needed. Can I get something to read to 
my little girl? She is sick with a cold, and can't 
come out. 

D. A—The children’s librarian will be glad to 
select something for you, if you will go upstairs 
to the children’s room. Is there anything else? 

THmRD WomMAN—Oh, yes—I have a club paper on 
the “effects of war on children.” Can I get ma- 
terial on that? 

D. A.—Ask the reference librarian, and she will 
select something for you while you are in the 
children’s room. 
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Telephone. 


D. A—This is the Public Library. What!!! ? 
Your dog seems to be having a fit?—You can’t 
get the vet?—Hold the phone—perhaps we can 
find some information for you—(Leaves phone 
down)— 

(To Reference Librarian.) See if you can find 
something quickly for a dog with fits. 


FouRTH WOMAN — (speaking quickly) — There 
now—lI have left my glasses at home, and I can’t 
see a thing without them. 


D. A.—Try this pair—they are just from the Five 
and Ten, but they do magnify a little. 


FouRTH WOMAN — We-e-ll, yes they do. Of 
course, I can’t really read, but I can see the titles. 
The library is very thoughful. Oh, I almost 
forgot. Do you have a copy of Brave Men by 
Ernie Pyle? 


D. A.—Both copies are out—just fill in this card, 
and we will reserve the book for you. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—(breathlessly, picking up 
phone)—I am sorry to be so long, but I think 
that this may help—The book says, “Do not be 
afraid of the dog. Pick him up gently—use 
gloves if necessary—quiet him as much as pos- 
sible and put a handkerchief soaked in cold water 
on the back of his head”—You are welcome—I 
would see the vet as soon as possible.” 


D. A.—Good morning. What can we do for you? 


FIFTH WOMAN—I am from Taylors. I missed the 
library truck when it came yesterday. Can I re- 
turn these books here and get something else? 


D. A—yYes, we will be glad to send the books 
down to the county department, and— 


Telephone. 


D. A.—(to woman)—Excuse me, please. 
(Into phone)—This is the Public Library. A 
In Portuguese ? 


cable—from Brazil? We will 


be glad to try—Will you read it to me? No— 
just spell it—I can’t pronounce it either —Yes— 
yes—yes—I have it—Yes, Mr. Smith, we will 
call you as soon as we can. Yes, I have the 
number. 

(To Reference Librarian) —-Will you see what 
you can make of this? That new Portuguese 
phrase book may help.) 

D. A.—To Fifth Woman—I am sorry to keep you 
waiting so long. May I help you find something? 

FIFTH WOMAN—Well, I would like to find a book 
about raising goats. My husband got all worked 
up over keeping goats, and now he says he is too 
busy to fool with them, and it’s up to me to look 
after them. I made up my mind, if I ad to do it, 
I'd read up on the hateful things and do it righé. 

D. A.—We have some books and several govern- 
ment pamphlets which I think will be just what 
you need. Ask over at the reference desk. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—#o D. A.— Here is the 
translation of the cable—I hope it is right. Will 
you read it to Mr. Smith, while I get the goat 
material ? 

D. A.—349, please—This is the Public Library 
May I speak to Mr. Smith? I think that we have 
your cable ready for you. Yes, one or two words 
gave trouble. This is what we made of it—“Will 
take 100 cases—grey—if shipped by November 
10th—Reply collect.”"—You think that is cor- 
rect? Well, I am glad we could help you. Not 
at all—we are glad to be of service. 

D. A.—(aside)—I hope no one will ask us to de- 
cipher one in Russian! 


Telephone. 

D. A.—This is the Public Library—Yes we do 
close on Thanksgiving Day—No, only the one 
day—And we close on Christmas and the Fourth 
of July—but we are open all the rest of the year 
—from nine in the morning until nine at night 
and from three to six on Sunday—This is the 
Public Library. 





CARICATURES ON EGGS AT THE EAST BRANCH LIBRARY, WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


India ink, hard-boiled eggs, and two staff members combined to produce these flesh-colored 
caricatures for a wartime exhibit. 
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O one who has had anything to do with the 
Wilson Library Bulletin this month can pos- 
sibly have any doubt that public relations is the 
most compelling of subjects, as far as librarians are 
concerned. In spite of all our efforts to prune 
manuscripts to the bone, the number of them has 
soared, with the result that this Public Relations 
Number is the largest single issue the Bulletin has 
ever had. With paper more difficult to get than 
ever, we were very fortunate to get enough for this 
jumbo issue—and know that librarians will under- 
stand if the next few numbers are comparatively 
slim. 

This is the fourth annual Public Relations Num- 
ber of the Bulletin. Together they make an im- 
posing array of public relations the library-world 
over. Make sure every trustee and staff member 
sees them. Extra copies of this issue, 20 cents 
each. While they last, all three back issues, 
50 cents 

eo & & 

Two famous illustrators of children’s books were 
born just one hundred years ago this month— 
Kate Greenaway on March 17, 1846, and Randolph 
Caldecott on March 22, 1846. Write to the Chil- 
dren’s Council, 62 West 45th Street, for informa- 
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Why, you should have seen the place before 
they got hep with their public relations. 
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tion about these centennials and for a list of sug- 
gestions and material for celebrating these dates. 


Russell Sage College at Troy, New York, has 
started a collection of volumes by and about Amer- 
ican women before 1850, Margaret R. Meyer, col- 
lege librarian, has announced. Difficulty experi- 
enced by students, taking American literature 
courses, in finding books of these early periods 
gave rise to the project launched by the college's 
Julia Patton Library. The $500 contribution by 
Emily Davis of Agawam, Massachusetts, to the 
college’s expansion fund made the start of the proj- 
ect possible. While several colleges have collec- 
tions devoted to women, this is believed to be the 
first to include only the periods prior to 1850. 


oe & & 


An interesting 34-page booklet, The Library in 
the Elementary School, by Phyllis R. Fenner, is 
available at 25 cents a copy from the publisher, 
Hinds, Harden and Eldredge, Inc., 105. Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. 

Proverbs and How to Collect Them, by Mar- 
garet M. Bryant, is a publication of the American 
Dialect Society, available at 50 cents a copy from 
the secretary, George P. Wilson, Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


eo & & 


A preprinted booklist of titles suitable for public 
libraries, “One Hundred Books on Architecture,” 
will be sent free to libraries upon request by the 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects, 
1741 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


The “Teen Age Book Show,” sponsored by 
Pocket Books, which proved so popular in five test 
cities early in the winter, is the subject of a lively 
article in the January issue of Seventeen, indicating 
that “it does not take a crystal-gazer to prophesy 
that teen-agers will do a lot more reading in 1946.” 

eo & &H 

Streamlined and adapted to the readers’ interests 
is the new “Books for Young People,” an annually 
revised list just published by the New York Public 
Library. The recent scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries had a strong influence on the selection of 
books which now more than ever reflect the ex- 
pressed interests of teen-agers. The books are 
grouped under more than fifty headings ranging 
from atomic energy and television to books of all 
countries, history, music, poetry, sports, and humor. 
Available free in the branches of the New York 
Public Library, the list will be sent by mail if the 
request is accompanied by ten cents. 
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Reference Book Check List 


1. ANDERSON, WILLIAM and. JOHN M. GAUS. 
Research in Public Administration. Chicago, Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1945. 221p. (‘Studies 
in Administration,” v.13) $3 

2. AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION. 
Travel Reading, a selected bibliography covering 
the United States, Alaska and Mexico. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Automobile Association, 1945. 
S4p. Apply 

3. CLARK, WittiAM H. Farms and Farmers, 
the story of American agriculture. Boston, L. C. 
Page, 1945. 346p. (“American Cavalcade Series’’ ) 
$3.75 

4. COFFMAN, RAMON P. and NATHAN G. 
GoopMAN. Famous Pioneers for Young People. 
New York, Barnes, 1945. 129p. $2 

5. GRAVES, GEORGE. Trees, Shrubs, and Vines 
for the Northeastern United States. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1945. 267p. $3 

6. A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Pro- 
fessional Schools in the United States. Compiled 
under the direction of CARTER V. Goop. Wash- 
ington, D.C. American Council on Education, 
1945. 68lp. $5 

7. GURVITCH, GEORGES and WILBERT E. 
Moore. Twentieth Century Sociology. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1945. 754p. $6 

8. JOHNSON, MELVIN M. and CHarLEs T. 
HAVEN. Automatic Weapons of the World. New 
York, Morrow, 1945. 644p. $7.50 

9. LONGARZO, L. CoRNELIUS. A Vocational 
Guide for Women. New York, Catholic Youth 
Organization of the Archdiocese of New York, Inc., 
35 East 51st Street, 1945. 119p. 

10. Moore, JosEpH A. Famous Leaders of In- 
dustry. Sth series. Boston, Page, 1945. 

11. PLUMRIDGE, Tom C. and others. Machine 
Tool Guide. Chicago, American Technical Soci- 
ety, 1945. $7.50 

12. Public Relations Directory and Yearbook. 
Vol. 1, 1945. New York, Public Relations Direc- 
tory and Yearbook, Inc., 82 Beaver Street, 1945. 
855p. $15 

13. Who's Who in Latin America. Part 1, Mex- 
ico. Stanford University, Stanford University 
Press, 1946. 130p. $2.50 


Education 


T was only in the December 1945 issue of this 
magazine that Good’s Dictionary of Education 
was recommended; only in January 1946, that this 
same title was recommended by the Subscription 
Books Bulletin committee, and now, two months 
later, it is possible to be equally enthusiastic about 
A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 


pany. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Tennes- 
see. ]} 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS ® Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Schools in the United States*, compiled under the 
same editorship of Professor Good. Reference li- 
brarians who have been struggling along with 
American Universities and Colleges and American 
Junior Colleges, looking hopefully for new editions 
and realizing the impossibility of issuing such re- 
visions at this time, will seize this new volume as 
an answer to prayer. For here is presented in out- 
line, check-list form, basic information on approxi- 
mately 3,400 college administrative units in some 
1,700 institutions of collegiate level. Its plan of 
organization is admirably outlined in the preface 
(so welcome to library school students) as follows: 
Part I, junior colleges, colleges of arts and science, 
teachers colleges, and normal schools; Part II, pro- 
fessional schools, representing twenty-four fields of 
specialization; Part III, extension work in institu- 
tions of college grade. A detailed survey of gradu- 
ate instruction is beyond the scope of this handbook, 
although considerable information regarding gradu- 
ate work may be found in Parts I and II. A set of 
symbols is used to designate professional accredita- 
tion by various agencies. 

The various parts are arranged either geographi- 
cally by state, or by type of professional school, and 
the charts cover an analysis of type of institution, 
the calendar, policy on admission of veterans, on 
advanced standing for veterans, on special instruc- 
tion for veterans, followed by curricula, programs, 
etc. Other factors considered are costs, health serv- 
ice, housing arrangements, vocational advisory serv- 
ice, student aid, physical education and recreation, 
and special rules and regulations. For the profes- 
sional schools, fields of specialization or concentra- 
tion are shown, in addition to the factors noted 
above. It should be obvious that special attention 
has been paid to questions which might be raised 
by veterans, and rightly so. We agree with the 
president of the American Council on Education, 
George F. Zook, that “the present volume should 
be useful not only to educational officers of the 
armed forces, but also to counseling officials in the 
Veterans Administration and in numerous civilian 
agencies and institutions.’’ It is recommended for 
all libraries. 

A Vocational Guide for Women® is a revised 
edition of a mimeographed monograph issued in 
1944. It attempts to utilize and incorporate the 
suggestions and criticisms of school and public 
librarians, publishers, and vocational counselors. 
The scope has been widened and particular em- 
phasis has been placed on references dealing with 
counseling resources, educational and vocational 
training opportunities, and job-hunting techniques. 
For this is an analytical bibliography of sources of 
material. Most useful is its index of occupations 
with selected references. But librarians wishing 
to build up their resources in the field will be 
pleased with the annotated list of general occupa- 
tional sources, which gives federal and state agen- 
cies, trade, technical, and professional periodicals 
and organizations and other miscellaneous sources. 
Instructions for use of various reference tools, such 
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as periodical indexes, help to make this a student's 
handbook as well as a bibliography. 


Public Administration 


Research in Public Administration’, represents 
the report of a committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council by William Anderson and a some- 
what shorter survey of research for the years 1930- 
1945, by John M. Gaus. The first part discusses 
major research projects, capturing and recording 
administrative experiences, the use of case reports, 
general planning and promotion, the use of confer- 
ences, the services and influences of the Committee 
on Public Administration, and recommendations. 
The last part reviews the changes in setting, touch- 
ing on state and local experience, the universities, 
the publication of research, and training for public 
service. Appendices list members of the committee, 
conferences, and publications. It should be very 
useful in college, university, and business libraries. 


Directories, Biographical 
and Otherwise 


The Public Relations Directory and Yearbook ™, 
which makes its first appearance with a volume for 
1945, furnishes factual articles on fifty facets of 
public relations practice, to paraphrase the blurb. 
Furthermore, it lists the names of more than 6,000 
individuals, organizations, associations, and insti- 
tutions interested in the tides of public opinion. It 
is am amazing collection of facts, proving that 
almost anything in the world is grist for the public 
relations man’s mill. You can discover that March 
has an orange week, a coin week, an accident and 
health week, a financial independence week (spon- 
sored by the Association of Life Insurance) and 
several others; that the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers annual meeting will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in March, that the Philippines 
were granted their independence by the U.S. (effec- 
tive July 4, 1946) on March 24, 1934. You will 
find a list of schools, colleges, and other educational! 
institutions, with their publicity directors, not to 
mention a list of information offices of federal de- 
partments. House magazines and their editors, 
museums, and even libraries are listed, the latter 
classed with “charity, religious, fraternal, and other 
nonprofit organizations.” It must be remembered 
that all this information is directed toward the pub- 
lic relations field, and libraries wishing to improve 
and increase their activities along this line will 
find many stimulating suggestions, together with a 
handy volume of miscellaneous information for the 
ready reference shelf. 


It is nice to see the Mexican section of Who’: 
Who in Latin America™ (not to be confused with 
the late but not lamented Who’s Who in the W est- 
ern Hemisphere) which is to be issued in seven 
parts. As in earlier editions, it includes outstand- 
ing figures in the professions and in business. Un- 
like earlier editions, qualification for admission is 
residence, not nationality. 


Hardly a directory, but a series of romanticized 
biographical sketches is Famous Leaders of In- 
dustry”, of which the fifth series has recently been 
issued. These “life stories of men who have suc- 
ceeded” are accompanied by full-page photographs 
and include such men as Stettinius, Gallup, Garand, 
Henderson, Higgins, Kaiser, Nelson, Luce, and 
Sikorsky. It is a good public library title. 
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Famous Pioneers for Young People * is the latest 
of the collections of biographies issued by Barnes. 
Well printed, well illustrated accounts of the ad- 
ventures of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, John 
Sutter, Bill Cody, Kit Carson and other less well 
known pioneers make this an entertaining source 
for school libraries. 


Guns and Plowshares 


Since many of the weapons in use at the end of 
the war had not been introduced when the original 
Automatic Arms was issued in 1941, the new Axto- 
matic Weapons of the World * by the same authors, 
is a completely revised, up-to-date book. There 
are many new chapters, illustrations, and additions 
to the text, which takes its place as the definitive 
book on the history and development of rifles, 
pistols, machine guns, and automatic cannon. 

Farms and Farmers* tells in a most readable 
fashion the story of American agriculture. It, too, 
is well illustrated, and though supplemented with a 
selective hibliography, is not sprinkled with foot- 
notes. For the author desired to ‘‘write a brief, 
straightforward account” and he has succeeded. 
Naturally, the result is more agricultural economics 
than methods of farming, and there is a great deal 
of information on life on the farm. 

Of more horticultural interest is the handbook, 
Trees, Shrubs and Vines for the Northeastern 
United States*, illustrated with photographs and 
intended for those who are concerned with private 
gardens and roadside planting. It is arranged 
alphabetically by genera, with a short description of 
each genus and species. 

Hardly a plowshare, but made of the same stuff 
as guns, the machine tool is supplied with a useful 
reference book in Machine Tool Guide™. This fur- 
nishes engineering data especially prepared for tool 
engineers, millwrights, and tool-equipment sales- 
men. Illustrations and diagrams are excellent. 


Sociology 


Of the twenty-five sections in Twentieth Century 
Sociology‘, each by a sociologist, many of them out- 
standing, the chapter on research methods by E. W. 
Burgess will probably interest the busy librarian 
most. After that, there are the selective bibliog- 
raphies at the end of each chapter which will be 
useful. The text covers all phases of modern 
sociology, being divided into two main parts. The 
first covers social psychology, social control, sociol- 
ogy of law (by Roscoe Pound), etc.; the second 
covers French, American, British, German, Italian 
and many other sociologies. It seems that these 
symposia issued by the Philosophical Library are 
superior to their straight reference books, but then 
there is the awful thought that their faults may not 
be so obvious without very careful examination. 


Now That We Have Gasoline 


A nice little free item is the AAA pamphlet, 
Travel Reading*, a selected and annotated list ar- 
ranged by state and designed to aid the motorist 
who wishes to obtain the greatest amount of pleas- 
ure and benefit from his travels. It can also be used 
by people who travel in imagination, people who 
usually read more than the active ones. 
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Vermont Hopes 


PONSORED by the Congress of Parents and 

Teachers and the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of the state, Pauline Moody of Springfield, Ver- 
mont, has produced an interesting booklet entitled 
Vermont's School Children Need More Library 
Service. Tracing the advance of library service in 
the state, surveying present school library condi- 
tions there, and calling on recognized authorities for 
standards and ideals in school library service, Miss 
Moody presents some well founded recommenda- 
tions. 

Some choice quotations follow: 

If a parent were told his children could be pro- 
vided with inexhaustible treasure, he would do 
everything within his power to obtain that treasure. 
Rightly chosen books can enrich every phase of life 
at every period, yet feeble are the measures taken to 
make them adequately available to boys and girls. 
And supplying schools with books is only half the 
responsibility of thinking men and women. Teach- 
ing their effective use is equally important. Boys 
and girls should learn before leaving school that 
books are tools with which they can help themselves 
in countless ways—vocationally, socially, and inspi- 
rationally. 

When it is realized that many an adult ap- 
proaches the card catalog with trepidation or does 
not use the library at all because of his ignorance of 
simple library procedures, the need for library in- 
struction in the schools is evident. Adults who do 
know how to use books have become more proficient 
in the positions they are holding or have been 
guided into happier and more profitable employ- 
ment. ... 

In some schools, library lessons (prepared in 
detail by the librarian) are presented in the class- 
room by teachers. ... Other teachers prefer to 
bring their classes to the library for laboratory 
periods as they feel this method publicizes library 
service and materials. . . . 

Care and respect for public property cannot be 
inculcated too early in children. Parents, teachers, 
and librarians who take the trouble to explain the 
proper care of books save their communities hun- 
dreds of dollars. . . . 

An outstanding reason for offering library in- 
struction in the grades is that it reaches boys and 
girls who will not attend high school. This does 
not mean that library instruction should end in the 
grades. Students should be given the opportunity 
in high school to continue learning about the serv- 
ices of libraries—the people's university. . . . 


_ A great many boys and girls can be reached if 
instruction in the use of books and libraries is given 


_* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High Scheel, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


by classroom teachers. It is both desirable and 
essential, therefore, that teacher-training institu- 
tions provide courses in simple library technique. 
It is recommended that the State Department of 
Education and the Free Library Commission: 


1. Arrange for a study of the curricula of the 
teacher-training agencies with a view to providing 
adequate instruction in library methods—both regu- 
lar and summer courses to be considered. 

2. Employ a library field worker for schools. 


3. Adopt simple school-library standards and a 
certification system for librarians (both schoo! and 
public) whenever it is feasible to do so. 

4. Encourage joint meetings of education and 
library groups and research by joint committees 
composed of members of these groups. 

5. Hold school-library institutes or clinics. 

6. Encourage superintendents and principals to 
take a course in school-library administration when 
such a course is available in the state. 

7. Publish frequently in all state newspapers 
lists of books for children. 


It is recommended that communities: 


1. Make an effort to furnish every school with 
approved reference books. 


2. Encourage schools and public libraries to 
work together by appointing joint committees of 
library trustees and school directors with a librarian 
on such a committee. 

3. Sponsor book fairs annually or oftener if 
possible. 

4. Encourage schools and libraries to subscribe 
to the Booklist or the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

5. Hire, when possible and with adjoining towns 
if mecessary, a school librarian or teacher-librarian 
when there is sufficient library material for her to 
work with. Provide library instruction by other 
means if there is no librarian or teacher-librarian. 

6. Extend through schools, where there is need 
for it, library service to adults. 


And Connecticut Plans 


At the Institute on Regional Service of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association, Mr. Lumley of the 
Connecticut Department of Education outlined the 
plans his state has for a system of regional high 
schools, which is already operating in two districts 
in Connecticut. One required element in the plan 
is library service, and provisions are made for a li- 
brary room plus an office and workroom. In a 
school of 500-750 pupils there is to be one trained 
librarian and, it is hoped, a trained assistant. 
Among elements in such a library plan are a refer- 
ence collection, suitable for adults as well as pupils, 
a general reading collection on the high school 
level, and vocational books and other titles for adult 
educational purposes. 
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Not for Profit 


Some months ago we mentioned a new magazine 
for boys, Fellows. Now in its second year, this is a 
nonprofit publication of the Adrian Colle Press, 
Adrian, Michigan, “in the interests of boys every- 
where.”” ($1.50 a year, $2.50 for two years, $3.50 
for three years). 

The editor, Robert B. Tuttle, tells us that the 
magazine is printed, bound, and mailed using a 
considerable amount of student help, although the 
editorial and illustrative work is free lance and no 
free student labor is used on production. 

The editorial policy of the magazine is to supply 
clean, wholesome reading matter for ten- to sixteen- 
year-old boys in both fiction and nonfiction, with 
emphasis on the former. Readers of the magazine 
are encouraged to submit cartoons, stories, articles, 
and photographs. The editors recognize that to 
stimulate circulation it may be necessary to insert 
some kind of comic strip, preferably originating 
among the readers. 


Invitations to participate in the production of 
the magazine are cordially extended to all English 
and art classes. The editor suggests that librarians, 
in calling this to the attention of the proper teach- 
ers, and in displaying copies of Fellows, could do 
much to promote the work of some worthy boy or 
girl. An additional service could be performed by 
notifying the publishers of some outstanding boy 
in connection with their boy-of-the-month award. 
Each month some boy above average in scholarship 
who has done extra good work in music, hobbies, 
civic, or church service, who participates in Sports 
or other extra-curricular activities, is chosen as boy- 
of-the-month. Not less than once a year a scholar- 
ship to some American college is awarded to one of 
these boys. 


Variation 


Something of a new, or different, variation on the 
idea of books as reflections of life was given at the 
summer commencement at Bryant College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, by Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of the International Business Machine Cor- 
poration, when he said, “I suggest that you consider 
your life as a book in the world’s library. Be sure 
that everything that is written upon the pages of 
that book is clean, wholesome, and of a constructive 
nature. If you do that, you will be read. If you 
fail to do so, you will be discarded and placed on 
the shelf.” (Or be a modern best seller—read today 
and forgotten tomorrow ?) 


Treat the Teachers 


“To bring the faculty and the library together in 
close harmony is a major problem in many schools,”’ 
writes Eleanor R. McKinney, librarian at Neptune 
High School, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


We have found that by having a Christmas tea for the 
faculty each year we have cemented relations with them 
and made them aware that the library is working hard for 
them. 

Our tea is executed completely.by the library committee, 
the student assistants in Neptune High School. They have 
the library gaily decorated with a Christmas tree, candles 
in each window, and a tea table with a beautifully arranged 
centerpiece and a snowy white table cloth. The food con- 
sists of sandwiches, cookies, and tea, with the president 
of the library committee and an honored faculty member 
pouring tea at each end of the table. To add to the atmos- 
phere, appropriate music—Christmas carols and semi-classic 
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selections—is played on the phonograph hidden in the 
stacks. 

At first we doubted whether the faculty, especially the 
male members, would be interested, but we found that be- 
cause of the ‘‘Christmasy’” atmosphere, the new books on 
display everywhere, and the sociability of the occasion, this 
tea had become one of the most highly anticipated events 
of the year. The students enjoy voluntarily giving it so 
much that they contribute the money needed to carry out 
the project every year. They find out that the teachers are 
human after all and that they appreciate being honored in 


this way. 
Ss 8 


Two radio scripts of special interest to schools 
are available without charge through the American 
Mercury. The first is on the subject of federal aid 
to education and is based on an article by Dr. John 
K. Norton of Columbia University. The second, 
on compulsory military training, is based on an 
article by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, former president 
of Antioch College. Material is presented in the 
form of a 15-minute round table discussion for four 
participants. Copies may be obtained free by writ- 
ing to Radio Department, The American Mercury, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 


When the tenth annual Children’s Spring Book 
Festival is celebrated in May, Irena Lorentowicz’s 
contribution of a colorful poster illustration will be 
the focal point around which book programs are 
developed all over the country. The Children’s 
Spring Book Festival is a nation-wide effort to pro- 
mote year-round publishing of books for young 
people. Three prizes of $200 each will be awarded 
by the New York Herald Tribune to the authors 
whose books are judged the best for older, middle- 
aged, and. younger children, published during the 
first half of 1946. Requests for posters should be 
addressed: New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 
41st Street, Room 1105, New York 18. The post- 
ers are not available to individuals, but will be 
sent without charge to schools, libraries, and book- 
sellers who want them for display or in. connection 
with book programs. 
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Fourth Activities Committee 


HE Executive Board has appointed a Fourth 

Activities Committee to scrutinize the Associ- 
ation’s activities. The Executive Board instructed 
the committee to give particular attention to re- 
gional, state, and local library organizations and to 
view activities at Headquarters as recommended by 
the Budget Committee, with a view to evaluating 
them not only in terms of the intrinsic merit of the 
work being done but of the relative merit of that 
work as compared with other work that might be 
done. 

Members of the committee are: Emerson Green- 
away, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, chair- 
man; Ralph Eugene Ellsworth, State University of 
Iowa Libraries, Iowa City; Herman H. Henkle, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Nancy E. 
Hoyle, State Board of Education, Richmond, Va.; 
Lawrence Clark Powell, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles; Ruth Rutzen, Detroit Public 
Library. 


Miss Merrill Retires 


On March 1 Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the 
Public Library Division and of the Department of 
Information and Advisory Services at A:L.A. Head- 
quarters since 1933 and executive assistant in li- 
brary extension for the A.L.A. from 1925 to 1932, 
is retiring. Before Miss Merrill joined the A.L.A 
Headquarters staff, she had been active in the pro- 
motion of library service in the Cincinnati Public 
Library, in the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
in the Cedar Rapids Public Library, and in the Ohio 
State Library. 

Miss Merrill's activities in promoting the exten- 
sion of library service to all of the people of th 
United States and Canada, and the results she has 
accomplished are presented in the annual report of 
the Library Extension Board for 1945 which ap- 
peared on pages 339-342 of the Annual Reports 
issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin (October 15). 


Nominations, Division of 
Public Libraries 


The Nominating Committee of the Division of 
Public Libraries (Ruth E. Hammond, chairman), 
presents the following candidates for officers and 
Council representatives for a mail vote in the 
spring: 

President: 
Carl Vitz, Public Library, Cincinnati (for 1-year term) 


Vice President: 

Martha B. Merrell, Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin 
(for l-year term) (Will be president-elect if the 
proposed new constitution is adopted.) 

Executive Secretary: 


Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, Illinois 
(for l-year term) 
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Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Treasurer: 


Nordica Fenneman, Chicago Public Library (for 1-year 
term) 


Since the new constitution, to be voted upon at 
the division meeting in June, provides for no second 
vice president, no nomination is being made for this 


office. 


Sixteen council representatives are nominated, 
eight to be elected, one from each block. First two 
pairs for four-year term, all other terms to be deter 
mined by lot. 


Elizabeth Hickenlooper, Public Library, Alhambra, 
California 

Helen Seymour, Public Library, El Paso, Texas 

(W. R. Castell, Public Library, Calgary, Alberta 

4Margaret J. Clay, Public Library, Victoria, 

| Columbia 

{tomes E. Bryan, Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 

Sigrid A, Edge, School of Library Science, Simmons 

| College, Boston 

(Ruth Hyatt, Public Library, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

| Saect C. Sherman, Public Library, Dhovidense. hod 
Island 

{Robert D. Franklin, Public Library, Toledo 

1Ola M. Wyeth, Public Library, Savannah, Georgia 

{Viola R. Maihl, Free Public Library, Linden, New 

; ew 

{Richard Minnich, Public Library, Easton, Pennsylvania 

fGlenn M. Lewis, Public Library, Minneapolis 

(Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Gary, Indiana 

fR. Russell Munn, Public Library, Akron 

(Stewart W. Smith, City Library, Lincoln, Nebraska 


British 


Additional nominations may be made by petition 
cf ten or more members of the division. These must 
be sent to the Executive Secretary, Division of Pub 
lic Libraries, A.L.A. Headquarters, (with the con 
sent of the persons to be nominated, who must, of 
course, be members of the division) not later thai 
March 23. 


Cataloging Division Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the A.L.A. Divi 
sion of Cataloging and Classification submits the 
following list of nominees for officers to be elected 
in the 1946 election: 

President: 
Ethel Bond, University of Illinois Library School, | 


Vice President (President-Elect) : 
Evelyn Hensel, Pennsylvania State College Library, Stat 
College 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Army Medical Library, Washir 
ton, D.C. 


Director-at-Large (One to be elected) 

Bertha Bassam, Library School, Ontario College of Edu 
cation, University of Toronto, Toronto 

Winifred A. Johnson, Army Medical Library, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Pauline A. Seely, Los Angeles County Public Library 
Los Angeles 

Victoria Siegfried, University 
Boulder 


of Colorado Libraries, 


(Continued across the page) 
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My First A. L.A. 


By Margaret Reynolds * 


O* all the paintings on memory’s wall this is 
the brightest, though the years since 1908 and 
the Asheville conference are many. 


There was a new library school in Wisconsin in 
1907. In 1908 just before the first class graduated, 
our friend and preceptor, Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 
decided she'd like to have some students represent 
the school at the Asheville A.L.A. She wanted to 
show some live specimens to the library world. 
My mother and father gave me the trip as a gradu- 
ating gift. They thought, of course, that I would 
be at the Battery Park Hotel, the headquarters, near 
Miss Hazeltine. What the Rooms Committee 
thought was expressed in the reservation card shown 
me as we neared Asheville. The card read: Rey- 
nolds, Margaret B., Stu, Wisconsin Library School, 
Kenilworth Inn, Biltmore. “Stu,” abbreviation for 
student, showed that a mere “Stu’’ wasn’t so im- 
portant after all and did not need to be at head- 
quarters. "Twas lucky they felt that way for Kenil- 
worth Inn was a delightful carriage ride from 
Asheville and from the private balconies, banked 
with rhododendron and azaleas, one had a beauti- 
ful view of the Vanderbilt estate, Biltmore. There 
weren't many librarians at the inn, but coming back 
and forth my escort was usually David Hutcheson, 
superintendent of the Library of Congress Reading 
Room and later librarian of the Redwood Library in 
Newport, Rhode Island. Mr. Hutcheson knew the 
best books of all ages and talked to me about books. 
Because of these trips back and forth with him a 
fine friendship, lasting until his death, began. On 
one memorable evening, Dr. T. Wesley Koch, then 
librarian of the University of Michigan, took pity 
upon the “Stu”’ and escorted her back to Kenilworth 
Inn. There was another reason: he wanted an 
evening drive. Dr. Koch wanted an excuse to take 
the woman he later married away from the din of 
headquarters. Mrs. Koch may have forgotten this. 
but being an eyewitness at a library romance thrilled 
me. 


John I. Wyer managed the three-ring circus that 
was presented. His short, clear announcements, 
made in business-like fashion, made a great im- 
pression upon me. 

I'll admit it was hard to know what session to 
attend and what to skip. John Cotton Dana 
watched me fluttering about and rushing around a 
day or so. Then he asked Henry E. Legler, the di- 
rector of our school, to introduce me to him. Mr. 
Dana, in turn, introduced me to Beatrice Winser. 
They both suggested that it was not necessary for 
me to attempt to hear every talk and mentioned that 
I'd better begin meeting the leaders in our profes- 
sion. Mr. Dana gave mé sound advice about what 
kind of a position not to accept. Both he and Miss 
Winser became my fast friends. Mr. Dana wasn’t 
like the prominent public librarian who offered me 
a position in his cataloging department. I did not 
want to be a cataloger and said so, whereupon this 
polite paragon told me I'd never get a position if I 
refused one in his library. Not unless she reads this 
article will Miss Hazeltine know this, but I was 





* Librarian, First Wisconsin National Bank, Miéil- 
waukee. 
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reminded of it, recently, when reading a letter 
written to my father. In this letter Mr. Dana and 
Mr. — were compared, both as to physical 
and mental stature and manners! 





Mr. Legler Always Knew 


Where Mr. Legler kept himself during meetings 
I never knew, but he knew when the three Wiscon- 
sin students Lydia Kinsley, Myrtle Sette, and Mar- 
garet Reynolds were having interviews and knew 
what meetings we skipped, as well as those we at- 
tended. Our own beloved Lutie E. Stearns was 
A.L.A. recorder. She told me recently that at the 
council meeting in Asheville twenty-three people 
not engaged in library work were admitted as mem- 
bers of A.L.A. This was quite unusual. Think of 
then and now. Only 478 attended and I thought 
that was a mob. Miss Stearns also told me that 
A.L.A. that year had invitations for the next meet- 
ing from Ottawa, Atlantic City, Asbury Park, Colo- 
rado Springs, Lake Minnetonka, and Los Angeles. 
Think of it, five invitations and one from Seattle for 
the year after. What this first A.L.A. meant to me 
was meeting such people as John I. Wyer, Jr., 
Gratia Countryman, W. Dawson Johnston, George 
Winthrop Lee, William H. Brett, Harriet J. Howe, 
Dr. A. E. Bostwick, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bowker, 
Mary E. Ahern, Frederick W. Faxon, Herbert Put- 
nam, Anne Wallace, George S. Godard, Beatrice 
Winser, and John Cotton Dana. 

Are our library students of today meeting the 
leaders of our profession at A.L.A. meetings or 
are our leaders too engrossed in countless meetings 
to have time to share in stimulating and encourag- 
ing the younger members of the profession as the 
remarkable group at the Asheville meeting did? 
Lasting friendships formed—that’s what my first 
A.L.A. meant to me. 


A. L. A. NOTES 


(Continued from across the page) 


Additional nominations, signed by: not less than 
ten members of the division, may be filed with the 
secretary-treasurer, Alice E. Phelps, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, before April 25. Nominees must be 
members of the division in good standing and must 
file an acceptance of their nomination with the 
Nominating Committee. 

RuTH D. McCoLLouGH, Chairman 
Nominating Committee 


Representative on C.N.L.A. 


Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library, has been 
asked by the Executive Board to continue represent- 
ing the A.L.A. on the Council of National Library 
Associations. Ralph A. Ulveling, as A.L.A. Presi- 
dent, was selected as the other representative. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








HE Lighthouse joins in the public relations 

mood of this month’s BULLETIN by remind- 
ing its readers that PUBLICITY PRIMER is now 
available in its third revised edition. The some- 
thing new that has been added is a section on school 
library publicity—appearing in the PRIMER for 
the first time—and a publicity calendar, especially 
requested by library publicists who find it saves 
them hours of time compiling their own. Along 
with the calendar is a section on publicity routines, 
suggesting ways of handling publicity items which 
recur regularly, or require special consideration. 
A New York public relations executive wrote us 


about PUBLICITY PRIMER: 


It is stunning—no wonder everyone wanted your Primer 
reprinted. It is such a handsome piece of publicity itself 
and creates such an atmosphere that I am sure your readers 
enjoy reading it and that the results are as good as the 
Primer is to look at. 


Particularly useful as a timesaver in setting up 
an effective display are the SUBJECT POSTERS 
designed by Norman Kent and Ralph Avery. Six 
posters in a set, available in two sizes: 14” x 18” 
for general bulletin boards and displays, and 
8” x 11” for bookshelves, desks, etc. The posters 
are reproduced by silk screen—that interesting 
paint print process that makes every poster look like 
an original, with clear bright colors, and paint so 
thick you can feel it. 


Occupations 


Readers who have been asking for Wilma Ben- 
nett’s Occupations and Vocational Guidance, will 
be glad to know that while the book is no longer 
available, its place is now being taken by an equally 
valuable book in the same field—OCCUPATIONS: 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAM- 
PHLETS, by Gertrude Forrester, herself a coun- 
selor. Harry D. Kitson, who has written the fore- 
word to this new book, says of it: “With this select 
listing of titles, librarians can compile with ease 
and economy a set of pamphlets tailored to the 
needs of the community; counselors and teachers 
can make assignments to current occupational litera- 
ture; and students can pursue their examination of 
occupational literature with relatively little help.” 

In preparing this volume Miss Forrester combed 
the field for all pamphlets on occupations that 
would help the individual to decide what occupa- 
tion would be suitable for him. Some 1,000 choices 
are listed in alphabetical order by title of occupa- 
tion, with suitable description and annotation. 
Titles of occupations conform to those in the D/c- 
tionary of Occupational Titles prepared by the 
United States Employment Service, and the Djic- 
tionary code numbers are listed after each title. 
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An introductory section describes Miss Forrester’s 
method in preparing this list and provides helpful 
hints to counselors and others on the selection, 
indexing, filing, and use of pamphlets. Another 
section lists the main publishing agencies especially 
devoted to the publication of occupational pam- 
phlets, with lists of titles in print. A publishers’ 
directory is appended. 


?? Palestine ?? 


Next to the atomic bomb perhaps the Near East 
is the most explosive problem challenging world 
security. PALESTINE: JEWISH HOMELAND? 
the latest Reference Shelf title presents an excellent 
picture of the whole Near East and the historical 
background of the racial conflict now going on. 
Defenders of both the Arab and the Jewish posi- 
tions are quoted at length so that the reader may 
base his judgment on the facts, not emotions, of the 
case. For those who wish to read further, the book 
ends with a comprehensive bibliography. 


Vice President Returns 


Major Howard Haycraft, vice president of The 
Wilson Company, returned to his desk February 
first, after an absence of almost four years. In May 
1942, after being rejected for active Army service, 
Mr. Haycraft entered the War Department as a 
civilian consultant. In December 1942 he was com- 
missioned as a Captain and assigned to Special Serv 
ices Division, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
where he served until his separation from service in 
January of this year. In addition to his former 
duties as vice president, Mr. Haycraft will supervise 
the biographical publications of The Wilson Com- 
pany, including the new quarterly BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX, which will begin publication later this 
spring. 


Revised and Enlarged 


Laura K. Martin’s Magazines for High Schools 
has proved so popular that the 1941 edition has 
been’ exhausted. But rather than merely reissue 
that volume, the author has completely revised and 
so greatly expanded the original that it appears now 
with a new title, MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. The added material will make this 
edition valuable even if the library already has the 
earlier publication. 

Frances Henne, of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, writes in the foreword: 


Magazines designed particularly for the high school audi 
ence, magazines in special classroom editions, and the 
whole range of magazines for adults, are theoretically avail 
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able for high school students. To select from this mass 
of material magazines suitable for high school libraries is 
a complex problem and makes essential some type of 
guide. ... The first edition of Magazines for High Schools 
which appeared in 1941 was acclaimed and used not only 
as an aid in the selection of magazines but also for the 
critical material dealing with principles of magazine selec- 
tion, student use of magazines, magazine preferences of 
pupils, teaching students to know and use magazines, and 
general problems relating to magazine types, publication, 
and uses. Miss Martin’s book, although designed par- 
ticularly for high schools, was used extensively by teachers 
and librarians working with children, college students, and 
adults. The second edition of Miss Martin's book 
is welcome indeed ; for in it she has brought up to date, 
information about magazines so that the book serves as 
an indispensable selection tool. . . 


Staft 

The editor of the CUMULATIVE BOOK IN- 
DEX, Mary Burnham, retires in March, after 
twenty-two years with The Wilson Company. Miss 
Burnham, a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Fredonia, New York, received her library train- 
ing at Syracuse University. Before coming to The 
Wilson Company she taught at the Patchogue, New 
York, High School, then became successively cata- 
loger and superintendent of circulation at the Buf- 
falo Public Library, organizer of a science museum 
library, and instructor at the University of Buffalo 
Library School. While in Buffalo Miss Burnham 
gave courses in library science at Canisius College. 
In 1924, she came to New York as editor of the 
fourth edition of the UNITED STATES CATA- 
LOG and the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 
Under Miss Burnham's editorship the INDEX has 
greatly expanded and the circulation has nearly 
doubled. 

Succeeding Miss Burnham is Regina Goldman, 
who has been assistant editor of the CUMULA- 
TIVE BOOK INDEX since 1938. Miss Goldman 
received her B.A. at Hunter College and her’B:S. in 
library science at Columbia University. She has 
been with The Wilson Company since 1926. 


Gratitude 


The 10 per cent reduction on renewal bills for 
Wilson publications, effective this year, has brought 
the Company many letters of appreciation, among 
them the following: 

Permit me to express the appreciation of this library for 
your fair-minded policy of sharing profits with subscribers, 
indicated by the 10 per cent discount on our recent bill. 

I am enclosing a check for my subscription to all our 
Wilson publications, taking grateful note of the ten per cent 
discount. This seems a fitting time to thank the Wilson 
Company for all its fine service to our library, and espe- 
cially for its viewpoint which is so heartening in times like 
these. It is good to know that there is one group of people 
alive in the world who will not take advantage of the other 
fellow even when that practice is the order of the day. The 
man who shovels the library walk, the coal dealer, the 
furniture manufacturer, and all the rest, are out to get all 
they can, but Wilson's is still Wilson's. We hope they 
have a Happy New Year. 

This library wishes to acknowledge your notice concern- 
ing the special discount. We appreciate this generosity and 
want you to know it. Thank you. 


MARCH 1946 


I wish to take this opportunity to express our apprecia- 
tion of the 10 per cent discount which you have granted to 
subscribers this year. Although in our case, it is a small 
amount, as the saying goes “‘it is the principle of the 
thing’ which prompted you to do it that deserves recog- 
nition, 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Biography Index 


Cumulative Book Index. On the service 
basis. 

Johnsen, Julia E. PALESTINE: JEWISH 
HOMELAND? (Reference Shelf, Vol. 
18) $1.25 

Forrester, Gertrude. OCCUPATIONS: A SE- 
LECTED LIST OF PAMPHLETS. $2.25 


Loizeaux, M.D. PUBLICITY PRIMER. $1 
Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES. 2d rev. ed. $1.90 
SUBJECT PosTERS. Large or small size, set 
of 6, $1 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


five-year supplement 


1941-1945, 


In Preparation 


Book Review DIGEST. 1945, annual bound volume. 
Ready in April 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 1943-July 1945, two-and- 


Ready in April 
two-year bound 


one-half-year bound volume. 
Essay INDEX. 1944-1945, 
Ready in March 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX, 
Ready early March 


volume. 


1945, annual bound volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. : 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


7, led Book 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


} pests word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning. original) Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis. parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $7.50 
At vour bookstore o 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 10 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has. been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1946 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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Speech Reference 


cluded for reference and study. 


An Essential Contemporaneous 


Significant Speeches by the Moulders of National and World 
Opinion on Post-War Plans and Policies 
Texts of important documents, referred to in speeches, in- 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—QOF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 








Have you seen FORUM? 


Topical Debates 


Articles 
Columns 


Nationwide Editorial Opinion 


A stimulating magazine reflecting the opinions of 
professors and educators, experts in the field of 
current affairs. FORUM is increasingly popular 
with libraries, colleges and with people who read 
for information and pleasure. In addition to con- 
troversial articles and pertinent documents, FORUM 
presents book reviews, monthly news summaries and 
original poetry. 


1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00 
137 S. Second St., 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS 


located and furnished at prices within 
reason. Send lists and special wants 
for trial of our service. 

JAY THOMPSON 


1 Hillside Avenue Pelham 65, N.Y. 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York Ii, N.Y. 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 














RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 








EVERY BOOK BOUND BY 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 
STAR PRODUCTION— 
* Quality 
* Speed 
New York, N. Y. 


* Accuracy 


* Skill 
Newark, N. J. 








WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


All breeds of dogs thruout me 8 wets 5 ect 
sketched, with country of origin in 
@ 166 breeds are sketched A 4 —_ body 
structure; the word dog is indicated in the 
various languages; a geographical map is pre- 
sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 
17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for §2. 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 








35,000 volumes, 
growing. 


Catalog, reference-circulation, and children’s 
librarians needed immediately by library with 
in a city of 100,000 people, both 
Mature but alert accredited library- 
school graduates with appropriate experience 
will receive from $2,100 to $2,400. 
information with small recent photograph 
Helen T. Coffin, Librarian, La Retama Public 
Library, Corpus Christi, Texas. 











Assistant librarian, graduate accredited 
library school, city of 10,200 in beau- 
tiful Puget Sound country. Salary 
$2,000-2,100. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Write Port ANGELES PuBLICc 
LrprAry, Port Angeles, Wash. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


am 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. saa 


A CARNIVAL NIGHT 


By Marta Teodonno 
A fascinating story of romance and adventure 
written against the glamorous backdrop of the 
Hapsburg Court of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Cloth $3.00 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 




















THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 





Say you read it in the, WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





LIBRARIAN with BA degree and _ teacher- 


librarian certificate from Atlanta University 
(colored) wishes to change position. Experi- 
ence: three years as college library assistant 


and four years as high school librarian. Write 
Box. No. 437, Wilson Library Bulletin 








VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


. 
\ 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
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Send full 











Reference Aids for 
Public and School Libraries 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO BUSINESS 


Its Place in the Small City, by MaRIAN C. 
MANLEY. Timely new book which will 
help libraries play their full part in attain- 
ing economic security for all. Covers: 
The contribution even a modest business 
service can make to the community; how 
to set up such a service; types of business 
information, how and by whom used; 
where it is found; interpreting the service 
to the community. 20-page bibliography, 
Building A Business Library Collection, 
serves as purchasing guide. Published in 
January. 80p. $1.25. 


SUBJECT INDEX 
TO POETRY 


A Guide for Adult Readers, by HERBERT 
BRUNCKEN. Indexes 215 titles (repre- 
senting 383 volumes) under about 4000 
headings. Helps in finding poetry on 
specific subjects—countries, places, people, 
animal and plant life, and many common 
things, such as brooms, buckets, chim- 
neys. Poems in some 20 dialects are one 
of many features. 20 libraries cooperated 
in suggesting titles for analysis. For high 
school age as well as for college and 
adult readers. 220p. $3.25. 





BASIC 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


By Louts SHORES. 2d edition. Discusses 
the evaluation, study, and use of reference 
materials. Emphasizes 172 titles which 
are actually most used in reference work, 
and discusses briefly 254 additional titles 
for general acquaintance. Considers meth- 
ods of evaluating reference books; refer- 
ence organization; procedure; practical 
bibliography. Appendices include alpha- 
betical checklist of core collections for 
school, public, and college libraries. In- 
dex. 486p. $4.25. 





SUBJECT GUIDE 
TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


A reviewer calls Herbert S. Hirshberg’s 
book, ‘A timesaver for the experienced, a 
lifesaver for the beginner, and a practical 
help for the person who likes to find 
his own way.” An approach to reference 
works by the specific subjects which they 
treat rather than by type or form. De 
scribes a reference book not once but 
under every subject on which it offers in- 
formation. Some 1200 books are analy- 
zed. 259p. $4. 





ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS, 2d Edition 
A Calendar of Days and How to Observe Them, by MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE. 


Greatly revised and enlarged. 


In five parts: 


Part I, The Calendar, includes about 


400 entries for notable events, more than 1300 for important people; Part II, 
Books About Holidays, Special Days, and Seasons; Part If] Books About Person: 
Referred to in the Calendar (lists by subject the collective biographies to which 
more than 1500 sketches of great lives may be traced); Part IV relists by calling 


or occupation the names found in the Calendar; Part V, General Index. 


An in- 


dispensable tool for libraries of every type and size. 336p. $6. 


SSS § ANNAN 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ° 


Chicago 11 
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Devoting two hours to a ‘ictilteal and 
reading forty hours a week, it would take 
five years and seven months to réad all 
the March magazines published in this 


country. 


Can’ you think of a better reason for 
having on your desk 


MAGAZINES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Laura K. Martin 206p $1.90 


Miss Martin is Chairman of the Evaluation Committee of the 
American Association of School Libraries. Her. book discusses 
many magazines and recommends. one hundred for first pur- 
chase. These are classified under general headings so that the 
best. will be provided in many fields, fiction, travel, sports, voca- 
tions; sciences, newS, etc. As the preface states, “High school 
students are avid magazine readers” and “Their tastes embrace 
practically all magazines.” Herice, the book reports on many 
familiar titles. The comments on editorial. policies, success in 
attaining them, and of shortcomings are of interest not only to 
all librarians, but to publishers, writers and readers. 


One section is devoted to children’s magazines and several pages 
are devoted to comics: Kind wotds are said of magazine adver- 
tising pages. The digests and religious periodicals are discussed. 
Appendices contain a bibliography and Bat of other maga- 
zine surveys, 


i 


Published by 
THE H. W. WILSON CO, 950 University Ave, New York 52 Ml 


¥. 


Bie ae es 


CAN'T READ THEM ALL! 
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